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PREFACE. 



i4»i 



The Publisher of the present Volames of the Marquis of 
Bipon's Speeches^ including his Excellency's most recent 
utterances on somebof the vital questions affecting the well- 
being of this country, hardly needs any apology for offering 
them to the Indian Public at the present moment. It is a 
mine of gold, — a rich treasury of noble thoughts and senti* 
ments^ befitting the Statesman who, by his eminently just and 
generous policy, has established himself deeply and securely 
•in the hearts of the teeming millions of India. In the annals 
of British Administration' in the East no Englishman has, 
like* our present beloved Viceroy, tichieved such deservedly 
universal anu lasting popularity amongst peoples and nation- 
alities, who, whatever their faults, are credited alike by 
friends and foes, with a lively sense of gratitude for bene- 
factions received. The Publisher^ therefore, feels assured that, 
a permanent record of such a nobleman's views and senti* 
ments on the general policy of the empire will be welcome 
to the varied communities of India, and under this belief, 
the present compilation has been got up in an exceedingly 
cheap form to make it accessible to all classes of His 
Excellency's admirers. 

The Publisher will take this opportunity to announce 
that, he has obtained His Excellency's permission to tran* 
slate the speeches into all the vernaculirs of the country, 
and that arrangements have been made for their publication 
on an early date. 
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11 PREFACE. 

• 

In conclusion, he has to thank H. W. Primrose^ Esq.^ 
Private Secretary to his Excellency for favouring him 
with a copy of\he Speeches from His Excellency's own 
collection. His thanks are also due to Babu Rumud Nath 
Dutt, Sheristadar of the Board of Revenue, Calcutta^ and 
Babu Krishna Gopal Bhakta, Proprietor of the New Bengal 
Press^ Calcutta, for the assistance he has received from 
them in the publication of these volumes. 

KALI PRASANNA SEN GUPTA. 

Calcutta, 
The 4th October 1888. 
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SPEECHES 



BY 



THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL 

OF INDIA. 



ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF BOMBAY. 

[On Wednesday morning, the 2nd of June, a deputation from the 2||^ j^ 
£ombay Corporation waited on Lord Ripon at Government House, 
Malabar Point, to submit the address of welcome which had been 
drawn up by the Corporation for •presentation to the Viceroy on the 
occasion of his landing in Bombay. The deputatfbn, which was a 
large one, was headed by Hao Saheb Vishwanath N. Mandlik, who 
read the address. Lord Ripon, who was accompanied by Sir James 
Fergueson, Governor of Bombay, replied to it as follows : — ] 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Corporation of 
Bombay, — I am very grateful to you for the address which 
you have just been good enough to deliver. I have ob- 
served with great satisfaction the assurances which you 
give in that address of your loyalty and devotion to the 
Queen-Empress of India ; but I can assure you that it is 
altogether unnecessary that you should give those assur- 
ances to me in words. I am very well aware of the feelings 
of loyalty and devotion to our Gracious Sovereign by which 
you ^re actuated — loyalty and devotion which is due, indeed, 
to the royal lady who has always taken, as you are all well 
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Address from the Corporation of Bombay. 

aware, a very deep interest in all that concerns the welfare 
of her Indian stibjects. (Applaiise.) For mysel f, gentle- 
men, I can assure you that I am deeply sensible of the 
great responsibility"wEich devolves^upon me m re spect t o" 
the^'^feat office whicJi Uer Majesty has been pleased to 
entr ust to me. ^ We are told that it does net become him 
wKo'puttethon his armour to boast himself as the man who 
takes it oflf; and therefore I am not at all inclined upon 
this occasion to make to you, and, through you, •to the com- 
munity of India, any large promises, or to lay before you 
any ^tw^iv^ prp|j^mme. I phould prefer that your judig* 
inent should be pronounced, as I am sure it will be, intelli- 
gently and fairly upon iny conduct when you have been 
able to judge of me by my acts. (Applav^e.) I will only 
say this, — that it will be my constant endeavour to devote ^ 
^ roeatly and j igs KtviQu,sly wyp ow^rft which Ljng^y pojasesg, 
faithfully to discharge ♦my duty t o__ my S overeign and to 
t he people Q i Jj:»di». ^(^^^pplguse.) You, gentlemen, bftve 
ailuded to \hjSt~gii^o\i$ aflBiction of fiamine which during 
recent yeara has firom time to time been productive of 
so great suffering and misery to many portions of the 
pppulatiou of tlis gre$tt Empire. J trust that it may please 
God,, ift Hi3 provide;nce,^ to graut us now a qycle of more 
prosperouis yeMTS ; but I hope also that the lessons of those 
peri^od^ of dMre^H;^ hard though they may have seemed, 
M^rill not bQ lofA uppp th? Qoveirnment of India, and that we 
ehall proSt by the Qxperiwoe which ha9 been gained dur- 
ing th€M5^ year* of sufferiog, both in preparing such 
measures as may be e^culated to guard against a recur- 
rence of the evil^ and also by alleviating in the most 
effectual maimer the miseries ei^tailed by &mine, if it 
should ag^ Qome upon us. 

OentLmumf^Yoa have spoken also d the war which has 
been in pr<)tgr^sa almo^K^ without i^tennission for the last 
1}wo ye$^ on om iK^lbW^Qri^ &Wtieir. No one c^ think 
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of that Contest ivithout fedling hi» heart boat qukkor with 
an honourable and just pride at the recollection of the 
gallant deeds which^ in this war, as on So manj previous 
occasions, have been performed for our Queen-Smpress 
and our country by Her Majesty's troops, £uropean tuid 
native alike ; fuid we are proud to recollect that, in these 
later times, both these services have shown themselves 
fully able to maintain the great and glorious reputation 
which the ^ldiers«of England have won for themselves in 
every quarter of the globe. {Loud applause^ But> g^itle-* 
men, it will be my most earnest endeavour to bring that war, 
so far as lies in my power, to an early and to an honourable 
conclusion, in the hope that, with returning peace, the 
Government of India may again be able to devote its atten^- 
tiou to those works of internal improvement to which you 
' have so rightly and wisely alluded. And I can assure you . 
that if it should be my lot during my tenure of office to t 
conlribute in any degree to the 'development of the re- 
sources of tfiis great country— agricultural and industrial — 
and to promote to any extent the happiness and the welfare 
of the people of India, of aU races, and crdeds> and classed, 
and especially the prosperity of the mai^ of the people, I I 
shall esteem it the greatest honour of my poUtioal life. I 
{ApplauBe^ 

OenilerJMn^ I thank you heartily tot gr^ring me this 
opportunity of meeting you— the representatives of the 
great and prc^ressive community of Bombay. Through the 
kindness of Sir James Fergusson, I have already this morn- 
ing had an opportunity of seeing something of this im- 
portant city ; and I need not tell you how greatly I have 
been struck by the beauty of the public buildings which 
have been recently erected here, and which certainly 
put to shame some of those which I have seen in great 
towns in England (ajoplawe) ; and yet more* I may say, by 
th€i proof that you are engaged in other wwhs— not above 
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ground, but under ground — which are calculated to confer 
great benefits upon the community over which you rule, 
I am rejoiced to find that you are fiilly awake to the 
importance of sanitary improvements, which are of the 
greatest value to every country, and of the value of which 
men are becoming more and more convinced in the present 
day, and which, I venture to think, are as of great necessity 
in India as in any other part of the world. (Applavse,) 

Oentlemen, — I have mentioned the i\ame qf your Gov- 
ernor, Sir James Fergusson. (Applause.) I hope he will 
permit me to take the opportunity of expressing the great 
satisfaction I feel at finding that I shall have him, during my 
tenure of office as Governor General, as one of my colleagues 
in the administration of this country. (Applause,) Sir 
James Fergusson and myself sat for many years in that 
great school of public life, the House of Commons, and I 
know enough of him to be aware of the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which he will flevote himself to the discharge of 
the great duties which will fall to his lot as iBovemor of 
Bombay; and I know also that I may rely with the most 
undoubted confidence on his support on all occasions, and 
on receiving every possible co-operation firom him. (Applause,) 

Oentlemen,^It only remains lor me to say how heartily 
I wish you, as well as the community over which you rule, 
every possible prosperity. The kindness of your welcome 
to-day will be a great encouragement to me in the work 
which has been entrusted to me, which it will be my ear- 
nest endeavour, with God's assistance, faithfully to discharge. 
(Lovd appla/use.) 



VACCINATION BILL. 

. [In the Legislative Council, on Friday, the 9th July, the Hon. 
Sayyad Ahmad.Khdn moved that the Heport of the Select Committee 
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on the Bill for giving powers to prohibit the practice of inoeula- 
tion and to make the YaccinatioD of children compulsory, in certain 
municipalities and cantonments, be taken into consiileration. Mr. 
Grant and Sir Robert Egerton explainetl that, owing to the modifica- 
tions made by the Select Committee in the Bill, they were now in a 
position to withdraw the opposition to it, expressed by them when the 
measure was introduced. The lattet's opinion,- however, was un- 
changed, that the*time had not arrived for the introduction of com- 
pulsory vaccination into the Punjab ; but as the application of the Act 
would rest with Local Governments, he thought it might be safely al- 
lowed to pass »nd introduced into places where its action was expected 
to be beneficial. Mr. Gibbs gave the Council a brief sketch of the cir- 
cumstances under which vaccination measures were intoduced into 
Bombay and Karachi, and of the general success which had attended 
their working.] 

. His Excellency the President remarked that what Mr, 
Gibbs had said afforded very satisfactory evidence that a 
similar measure to that now proposed had been introduced 
into a large city and into very small places with success, 
and . with the approval of the people concerned. He 
was glad to sfie that the Bill had been amended and put 
into the shape in which it now stood. He thought that in 
legislation of this kind, particularly in India, it was very 
desirable to proceed in a cautious and tentative,manner. In 
England we had had for a considerable time a Vaccination 
Act. There was a certain and rather increasing movement 
against it, and cases were cropping up from time to time in 
which even persons in a respectable position in life abso- 
lutely refused to comply with its provisions. He might 
mention a case in point which occurred within his own 
knowledge — that of the organist of Ripon Cathedral, who 
had positively refused to allow his children to be vacci- 
nated ; had been fined from time to time, had regularly paid 
the fines, but continued to refuse compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Act, on the ground that one of his children 
had died, and he attributed its death to vaccination. Cases 
of this kind, where such feelings were evoked, required ta 
be very carefully dealt with, and, of course, if in this 
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country any religious feelings were aroused, there again 
was a verj( delicate matter, which we should touch with a 
very light hand. It seemed, however, to His Excellency 
that the Bill as it now stood was so entirely of a permissive 
character, and gave such a complete opportunity to the 
inhabitants of each locality to state their objections, if they 
entertained any, that the measure itself, beiog extremely 
desirable, might be safely passed into law ; and he thought 
that the Council was very much indebted to the Hon. 
Sayyad Ahmad for having taken up the question and 
brought to notice that, in generally extending vaccination, 
we would be conferring the greatest possible benefit upon 
the people of India. His Excellency was inclined to 
think that when the Bill was passed it might be advisable 
to consider, as an executive measure, whether a circular 
should not be issued to the Local Governments, impressing 
upon them the necessity of proceeding very cautiously and 
tentatively, of strictly •conforming to the intentions of the 
Act, and seeing that not merely the views of the munici- 
palities, but the feelings of the populations concerned, 
should be carefully considered. , 

There was one point to which he would wish to draw the 
attention of the Council, namely, the amount of penalty 
which it was proposed to inflict for continued non-com- 
plianoe with the order for vaccination. Under section 22, 
sub section (of), of the Bill, it was provided that 
*' whoever neglects without just cftuse to obey an order made under 
aeotion eighteen after having been previoualy convicted of bo neglect 
ing to obey a similar onler made in respect of the same child 

shall be punished as follows (that is to say) : — 

****** 

" hi the case of the oflFence mentioned in clause (ct), with imprison- 
ment for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine whieh 
may extend to one thousand rupees, or with both.'' 

His Excellenot was not sufficiently acquainted with 
Indian legislation to know what was regarded as ordi*- 
aary severity in this country ; but he certainly thought a 
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punishment of nix mootba* impriflonment rather severe, and, 
if bis memory aerved him right, there wiia n^ eimil^ power 
t^kea in the EogUab law. You could prosecute from time 
to time for eontinuedi disobedieuee, but tiiere vas no power 
that be was awareof for imprisonment. 

[After Bom^ dUqiitsioa^ tb9 Couooil agfCj^tl to the a«(ieodinentef 
the lust clause of section 92, so as to remove the Vioeroy's abject^oiQ 
on the groaod of extreme severity. The motion was then put aod 
agreed to; and the Bill was subsequently passed intQ law.] 



PATRIOTIC FUND MEETING AT SIMLA. 

[On Tuesday afternoon^ the 14th September^ a me^tipg was held io 14th Se 
the rooms of the United IS^rvice InstitutioU| Simla, for the purpose 
^ diseus^Bg [^reposals for extending the organisation of the Fund 
fer ike relief cf sufferers by the Afghan war. The Viceroy pre* 
sided, and took the chair at 5-30 p.m. The room was £Eurly weU 
filled, and the atidience was very enthusiastic. 

In opening tffe proceedings, Lord Eipou^ who was received with 
dieers, spoke as follows: — ] 

Y^ur Honar, Your Excellency y La4iee and Genikmen,-^ 
It becomes my duty, as oecupying the chair oj;i this ocea* 
aion, to place briefly before you the objects of the meeting 
which is assembled hers to-day ; and I am c<mfident that the 
piupose which has brought us together this evening is one 
which will fully command the sympathy of all who are present 
(eieere), because we are met here for the purpose of marking 
Qtir sense of the great services rendered to their Sovereign 

and their country by the troops of the Queen during the 
Afghan war (cheera% 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it must be borne in mind 
that this is a public, and not an official, meeting. We are 
Mt met here to call for subscriptions by an order of the 
Qovernment ; but to submit an appeal whidb we think 
HForthy of the attention of our fellow^subjeotst in this district^ 
Md» through them, to other parts of Ixi(tia : and I am boux^ 
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to say, for myself, that I rejoice to find in India those free 
habits of public meeting to which I have been accastomed 
at home (cheers), and to be able to make my appeal to you not 
in the tone of command, bat upon grounds which commend 
themselves alike to our hearts and to our intellects, and 
which prove how much of true and honest sympathy there 
may and ought to be among all the Indian subjects of our 
Queen-Empress (cheers). We stand here upon this occasion, 
ladies and gentlemen, upon common ground, and we appeal 
to feelings which are shared alike by all men: and I rejoice to 
think that the support which this movement is receiving on 
the present occasioui and has already received in other 
quarters from native gentlemen, as well as from Europeans 
is a happy omen of that ever-increasing co-operation which 
ought to exist, and which I trust -will exist more and more^ 
between men of all classes of the Indian community (hear^ 
heary and cheers). , ^ 

Now, before I proceed to lay very briefly before you the 
grounds upon which I think this movement is entitled to 
your sympathy and support, I will recall to your recollection 
the steps which have hitherto been taken in this matter. 

Some time ago, communications were received from various 
native princes and native gentlemen in different parts of the 
country, expressing their desire to contribute to the com- 
fort of our troops in Afghanistan, and to the provision for 
the wives and families of those who fell in the war. Some 
very large subscriptions were offered upon that occasion^ 
and the matter was brought under the consideration of my 
predecessor. Lord Lytton ; and he determined that it was 
desirable that this movement should not take an official 
form — a sentiment in which I cordially share — but that an 
independent Committee should be established to receive the 
subscriptions which might be offered, and to see to their pro- 
per application ; and a Committee was consequently formed 
by my predecessor, under the presidency of my honourable 
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and gallant friend Sir Edwin Johnson; and various sub- 
scriptions (some, as I have said, of large amount) have 
been received — entirely, I believe, from native gentle- 
men — by that Committee. Soon after the Committee 
w^as formed, there took place that unhappy and unpro- 
voked renewal of hostilities in the southern part of 
Afghanistan which in its tragical, and also its glorious events, 
have excited so much of sympathy and of attention in ■ the 
public min^ (ch^rs) ; and the consequence was that, as a 
large portion of the troops serving in that country belonged 
to the Bombay Army, my right honourable friend Sir James 
Fergusson, the Governor of Bombay, yielded to a wish ex- 

\gpressed to him on the part of the leading gentlemen of 
raiat city, European and native, and undertook to preside 
at a public meeting for the purpose of establishing what 

• has been called a Patrioi^ic Fund. That meeting, as my 
right honourable friend informs me, was of a most enthusiastic 
and loyal character, and it was, he tells me, a very great 
pleasure to Bim to preside on that occasion ; and it was then 
determined that there should be opened a list of subscriptions 
for the Patriotic Fund in aid of the widows and families of 
our soldiers, European and native, who haci fallen in the 
course of the Afgan war (cheers). The original Committee 
established by Lord Lytton — having to deal almost, if not 
quite, exclusively with the subscriptions of native , princes 
and gentlemen — had intended, I believe, to devote any 
money they might receive to the native army alone ; but 
when it became evident that the Bombay meeting had 
adopted a wider scheme, and had determined to include 
in the benefits of the Fund to be raised, all Her Majesty's 
soldiers, of whatever race, who were serving in the present 
war, it was clear, as it seemed to me, that 'it would be 
altogether impossible to confine the operations of the Central 
Committee within the limits originally intended. I am 
bound to say that I think the example set by Bombay was 

B 
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a good one^ and that I am very glad that we should now 
follow it (^heers^'y and I entertain no kind of fear that 
any of those distinguished native gentlemen who have 
already subscribed to the Fund will object to this extension 
of it to Europeans as well as to natives. I feel confident 
that it will commend itself to them as much as it does to 
us (Jyeatj hea/t) ; and at all events, should *any difficulty 
arise in the matter, it is one that can easily be arranged. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the history of what has 
passed in respect to the Fund in whose interests we are 
assembled this afternoon. And now let me ask you to con- 
sider for a few moments what is the nature of the claims, 
which our soldiers of the armies engaged in the Afghan 
war have upon the sympathy of their fellow-countrymen, 
and I may also say, of tiieir fellow-countrywomen, We 
are not here, ladies and gentlemen, to discuss any ques* < 
tions of policy ; we are here to consider the claims of Uiose. 
who have performed, bravely and loyally, the duties which 
were imposed upon them, and have respond^ unheaitat- 
ipgly to every call (cheers). 

The late Afgha^ war has been distinguished by many 
acts of braveiy, and by many deeds which show that Bri- 
tish soldiers, European or native, have not degenerated 
from their former reputation (cheers). Ali Musjid, the 
Eeiwar Kotal, Charasiab, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, and Kandahar 
are there to prove the truth of my assertion (loud cheers). 
But it seems to me that no less honour has been won by 
the patient endurance of the weary march, of the wearino- 
escort duty, of the climate so trying, especially to native 
troops, and of the long waiting when no active duty was 
going on, and when thoughts of home naturally rushed 
into the soldier's heart (loud cheers), than was secured by 
the desperate charge, the gallant onslaught, or the firm 
resistance to the attack (continued cheers). I admire, 
la4ie§i:apd gCAtl^xnen, with a just pride, the deeds of the 
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victors of Ahmed Kheyl and Kandahar ; I admire those 
splendid soldiers who, under their gaHant txhief, Sir 
•Frederick Roberts (lovd cheers), hare lately performed 
a march which will long be famous in Indian military 
history, and who won a battle which has displayed alike the 
skill of the geyeral and the admirable qualities of his troops 
(cheers). But I no less admire those who for long weary 
months have guarded the Khyber Line, and who, in a pesti- 
lential climate and ever-recurring round of monotonous 
duty, have fulfilled the task entrusted to them with un- 
alterable steadiness and devotion ; and I admire yet more 
the conduct, scarcely sullied by a single crime, which our 
troops have manifested towards the people of the country 
which they have been lately occupying (cheers). We have 
here, it seems tome, ladies and gentlemen, U display of all 
the best military qualities — courage, endurance, patience, 
self-restraint ; and it is to honour ^uch qualities that we 
are assembled this evening (cheers). In those armies, 
European and Native, so gallant, so loyal, so enduring, many 
have fallen: — some in battle, some by disease, some by the 
ambush of a desperate foe ; "^nd they have left behind them 
wives and children, dear to them, dependent *on their ex- 
ertions, and in their dying moments they have entrusted 
them to the care of their fellow-countrymen (cheers). Shall 
we not, then, answer to that call ? Have they no claim 
upon us, who have not had to endure any of those trials, 
but who on this, as on so many former occasions, will pro- 
fit by the valour and the firmness of our troops (cheers). 
Surely, ladies and gentlemen, we may hold it an honour to 
be permitted to minister to the wants of those who have 
been left behind by the men who have suffered and died 
for their country (cheers). The Government of India is 
not ungenerous toward the families of its soldiers, and 
upon this, as upon other occasions, it is most ready to do 
its duty ; but the powers of the Government of India in 
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this matter are necessarily limited by the consideration 
that the anoney, at its disposal comes from public taxation, 
and that we cannot be generous at the expense of others, 
when our taxes come, as they do to so large an extent in 
this country, from the pockets of the poorest classes of the 
community. There is, therefore, as it seemed to me, a large 
field for public exertion and a just and ample necessity for 
an appeal to public support. Everything which tends to 
promote independent public action in Injia se^ms to me to 
be in itself a great benefit, and I rejoice that we should 
upon this occasion be able to afford to the public of all 
classes and of all races an opportunity of taking part in 
this noble work (heaVy hear). 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — This is not a large meeting such 
as might have been assembled in Calcutta or Bombay ; but 
we have present here to-day some who are well entitled to* 
be heard on an occasion like this. In the first place, we 
have His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, the heaS of 
the Army in India, European and native, with whom I 
rejoice to think that ever since I came out here I have co- 
operated with the most entiKO and unclouded cordiality 
{cheers). Fr^m him I have received the most hearty assist- 
ance, and to him it Jias been my pleasure as well as my 
duty to render the utmost support in my power {continued 
cheers). We have here also one, not to speak of others, 
who has won for himself the acknowledgments of his 
Sovereign and of his countrymen {loud cheers) by his emi- 
nent services, both military and political, in Afghanistan. 

. . . . I see, ladies and gentlemen, that you know I 
am alluding to my gallant friend Sir Donald Stewart {loud 
cheers). They are ready to address you, and I will not, 
therefore, detain you longer, except once more to exhort you, 
and, through you, the people of India, to mark, by your free 
and ready answer to the call which is now made upon you, 
your deep sense of the claims which our soldiers of every 
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race and every clime have upon the generosity of those who 
have witnessed their conrage, their patien/je, and their en- 
durance, and who, without sharing their trials, will still 
partake of their glory {loud cheers). 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I wish to state that it is my in- 
tention to contribute Rs. 3,000 to the Fund it is intended to 
raise (cheers). I will now call on his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to move the first resolution. 

« 

[His Excell^cy w^ warmly cheered on resuming his seat. 

The following resolutions were then propose«l to the Meeting, and 
carried, — the proposers and secon(iers in turn addressing the audience 
at some length : — 

Proposed by the Commander-in-Chief ^ and seconded by Archdeacon 
Mathew : — That, in. order to mark the high appreciation in which 
their countrymen hold the gallantry displayed by the troops in Af- 
ganistan, and the courage and endurance with which they have borne 
► the hardships of the campaigns, a fund be raised for the relief of 
those who have been disabled, and of the families of those who have 
diedj^during the war, • 

Proposed by^ir Donald Sietmrt, and seconded by Mr. A. C, Lyall : — 
That the fund be called "The Patriotic Fund''; that the subscrip- 
tions already received from the Princes of India and others be in- 
corporated with the Fund, subject to the consent of the donors ; and 
that further subscriptions be invited from all clasi^s of the com- 
munity. 

Proposed by Mr. GibbSj and seconded by Mr. James Walker: — That 
the following gentlemen be invited to act as a central working Com- 
mittee : — Lieutenant-Qeneral Sir Donald Stewart, Mr. A. C. Lyall, 
the Hon. C. Grant, Colonel Allen B. Johnson, Colonel T. E. Gordon, 
Colonel S. Black : with Lieutenent W. J. Bird as Secretary ; — and 
that on the arrival of the Governinent in Calcutta there be added to 
the Committee, on the invitation of His Excellency the Viceroy, re- 
presentatives of the non-official sections of the community. 

Proposed by Sir Robert Egerton, and seconded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel' Peterson (Simla Volunteers): — That the Committee be in- 
structed to take such steps as may be found desirable for organising 
local Committees to receive subscriptions in the various provinces, 
and to put itself into communication with the Committees which have, 
already been formed in Bombay and in London, with a view to ar- 
ranging a concerted plan of action. 
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At the close of bhe proceedingB, the Commander-in-Chief proposed 
a^ote of thanks to I^ord Ripon for the manner in which HisEzoel- 
lency had presided. The proposal was warmly received, and was 
seconded by Major Nisbet. The Viceroy, in returning thanks, 
said : — 

Your Honour, Your Excellency, Ladies and OenUemen^-I 
am much obliged to you for the very kind mhnner in which 
you have received this resolution, and which I think, from 
the manner in which you have acknowledged it, I may take 
jas having been passed cordially on your part (cheers), I 
can assure you that it has been a very great pleasure to me 
to be able to be present on this occasion. Naturally, from 
the position which I have been called to fill, I must feel the 
strongest possible interest in all that interests those brave 
men who have been fighting now for two years the battles 
of their country beyond the frontiers of India {cheers).^ 
Besides this, I may perhaps be permitted to say that I 
have all my life had ^ very deep interest in the welfare of 
our soldiers. Indeed, in my early youth it w*ds the great 
object of my ambition, if I had been permitted to follow 
it, to have had the honour of serving in Her Majesty's army 
myself (cheers), and, having served for a few years under 
that distinguished man who, as Secretary of State for War, 
did perhaps more than any one else to promote the welfare 
of the British soldier— I mean Mr. Sidney Herbert — I have, 
from the lessons learnt at his feet, always felt an earnest 
desire to promote in every way in my power everything 
which could tend to increase the happiness or the welfare 
of the British soldier; and I heartily recognise that the 
same sentiments which prompt us at home to look after 
the interests of the European soldier, should prompt us 
equally and to the full share in India in regard to all that 
concerns that gallant native army which has, in late cam- 
paigns, so highly distinguished itself (loud cheers) . 

[The Meeting then diasolved. A sum of nearly Rs. 10,000 was sub- 
scribed in the room, in addition to Rs. 6,000 recoi-ded by Dr. Leitner 
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on behalf of the Anjuman-i-Panjftb, fbr tike education and minii» 
teaafice of tea sons of native soldiers icilled in action^, till th^f are able 
to gain their own livelihood.] 



OPENING OF THE FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT SIMLA. 

• 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 18th September, the Viceroy opened ^^*^ ^^ 1^ 
the annual Exhibition of Fine Arte at Kennedy HousOj Sinsla^ His 
Excellency, acco mpanie d by his Staff, arrived at the Exhibition-rooms 
at half past, foufoxlocfc, and was received at the eniH:ance by Sir Robert 
Egerton, Vice-Patron and President of the Society, and the members 
of the Committee. A large number of visitors were present, though 
the evening was gloomy and unfavourable for viewing the pictures. 
In opening the proceedings. Sir Robert Egerton made the usual state- 
ment regarding the progress of the Society daring the year. He 
thanked the Viceroy for consenting to become Patron of the societyr 
§nd presiding on the present occasion ; he explained the causes which 
had tended to diminish the number of contributions ; conveyed his 
aeknowledgments to those who had assistec^ in the work of arrang- 
ing the pictures, and concluded by requesting His Excellency to de- 
dare the Exhibition open. 

The Viceroy (who, on rising, was- received with cheers) then deli^ 
vered the following address: — ]• 

Tour Honor y Ladies and Gentlemen, — In rising to comply 
with the request just made to me by the Lieutenant 
Governor, I feel myself in one respect at some disadvantage, 
because, although this is (as you have just told us, Sir 
Bobert) the thirteenth Exhibition of the Simla Fine Arts 
Society, it is the first occasion upon which I hav« had an 
opportunity of seeing the collections made for the Exhibi- 
tion, and, under these circums tances, I have no means of 
instituting any comparison between this Exhibition and those 
which have preceded it, and knowing, so far as my own 
judgment might go, the progress which I doubt not has 
been made by this Society from year to year (applause). 
I must therefore content myself — in ,the remarks which, 
according to custom, I am about, with your permission, to 
address to you before formally opening the Exhibition-^ 
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with asking you to consider with me, for a short time, what 
are the •objects of the institution on whose behalf we 
are assembled here to-day ? It must be borne in mind 
that the Exhibition collected within this compound 
has a twofold object. Here in the house itself we have a 
collection of drawings and paintings, and in the building 
outside we have another collection of Native works of indus- 
trial art ; and it is in these two separate aspects — first as a 
Fine Arts Society, and then as an Exhibition of Native 
Industrial Art — that the exhibition ought to be considered. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, with respect to the object of the 
Fine Arts Society, I think it may briefly be defined to be to 
promote to the utmost the cultivation of the fine arts by per- 
sons in private life, and to establish, by means of prizes, a , 
relative standard of excellence. Now, let us consider for a 
moment under what difficulties amateur artists in Indisf 
have to do their work in connexion with artistic matters. 
It seems to me that tBose who devote themselves td the 
cultivation of the fine arts in this country generally labour 
under some disadvantages to which persons at home are not 
so much exposed, because I . think it may be said with 
truth that almost everybody in India has plenty to do. 
There seems to be much less of that leisure which is so 
largely enjoyed by persons in England, and which those who 
are very fortunate devote to the cultivation of the fine arts ; 
for the military man in India has a hundred calls on him 
daily, and the civilian is hard at work from early morning 
till the shades of evening, and has but little time to devote 
to the worship of the Muses. But yet, if I mistake not, 
this Exhibition shows what soldier and civilian can alike 
accomplish, even under the difficulties which I have described, 
when they devote their leisure (perhaps the more keenly 
enjoyed because it is so short) to the cultivation and pursuit 
of the fine arts (applav^e) ; and we see on these walls ample 
proof that the amateur artist in India does not fall behind 
the same description of persons in England, and that, in spite 
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of such difficulties as hot sun, and scorching wind, and sandy 
desert, he is still able to give us records of places •famous in 
history, of the grand scenes of oriental nature, and of the cus- 
toms and features of the many races which dwell in this land 
(applause). We have, for instance, here an interesting spot 
on the coast -of Bombay, represented alike in storm and in 
calm ; the Himalayas, on whose ridges Simla has so strangely 
perched itself, are depicted under various and striking 
aspects ; th e jpui ' te of the field have supplied their character- 
istic subjects ; and, in the midst of all their arduous and 
successful labours, those gallant officers whose absence Sir 
Robert Egerton has so justly lamented, and who, I trust, 
will soon return and next year fill these rooms with their 
works, have found time to give us spirited sketches of those 
scenes in Afghanistan which have been rendered memorable 
by the deeds of the British army (applause). Take it * all 
in ^11, as it appears to me, India is % rich field for the artist, 
abounding, ^» it does, in places of interest and buildings 
of great architectural beauty, and in scenes upon which 
Nature has lavished all her grandeur and her charm ; and I 
think that the truth of thiS estimate may be proved by 
even a cursory examination of the works which now adorn 
these walls. I feel, ladies and gentlemen, no little diffi- 
dence in venturing even upon the faintest criticism of 
works such as those which we see before us to-day, because, 
unfortunately, I am nothing of an artist myself, and I 
particularly dislike to hear people talking about that which 
they do not understand (laughter), I am bound to say that 
I never felt greater regret that, if I have any artistic talent, 
it was unfortunately so ill-cultivated that it was never de- 
veloped (laughter), as I have done since I came to India, 
because it would have been most interesting and agreeable 
to me to have taken back with me on my return home some 
sketches which would have served to recall the beautiful 
and interesting scenes which I have already passed, and 
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yet hope to pass through during my connection with this 
country (applause). But if you look at the pictures on 
these walls, representing Indian scenes, I think you will 
find ample proof that India is, as I have said, a rich field for 
the artist. There is that drawing of Major Pullan's of 
"Dwarka in storm," which is a remarkable wofk of art, and 
Captain Strahan's most successful representation of moun-^ 
tain scenery *' On the Chini Road ;" while Lieutenant Rad- 
ford and others give us very interesting^^^vrfiiiscences of 
the scenes through which our army has passed in Afghanis- 
tan, and Colonel Sankey contributes some charming land- 
scape pieces. We have, too, a flower subject by Mrs. 
Graham', which, I confess, gave me quite a start, from the 
feeling of freshness, and the odour of flowers that seemed 
to come from it as one stood before it (applause and 
laughter). But it is not India alone that we find depicted 
here. We have also n\pst pleasant reminders of Englj,nd 
and the English life to which we hope sopie day to 
return ; we have those shady beeches so characteristic, 
of many parts of our country, the representation of which 
by Dr. Willcocks has been feo highly appreciated that 
the Committee have awarded to him the prize which I have 
the pleasure of giving upon this occasion (applause). And 
then we have a charming pair of *' Blue Bells" by Captain 
Pierson, which I am certain all of you have seen with very 
great pleasure (applause,) But I have heard it remarked 
that there is some dissatisfaction in Simla Society because 
there are so few works from Captain Pierson's pencil in 
this Exhibition. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I feel bound 
to take this opportunity of defending my gallant friend 
from any criticisms of that kind, by pointing out to you 
that the person who is addressing you is the real culprit 
in the matter, because I have been guilty of throwing 
upon him an amount of work, which he has done to my 
great advantage in a very able manner, however much it 
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may have been to your detriment {applquse). There is 
yet one other picture to which, even in this cursorj^ examina- 
tion of the contents of this Exhibition, I must invite your 
attention. To my mind it is a very striking picture, a pic- 
ture in the other room by a native artist, Mr. Pestonjee 
Bomanjee, representing a Parsi priest at prayers; ajid, I 
am bound to say, it seems to me that in its highly effective 
light and shade and warmth of colouring it is well worthy of 
the prize awarded to it, and an admirable example of what 
native artists are capable of doing (apploiitse). 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I will pass on, that I 
may not detain you long, to the consideratiou of the clain^s 
which the other portion of this Exhibition has upon our 
attention — I mean that part of it which contains specimens 
of Native Industrial Art, and which owes so much to the 
zeal, taste, and ability of my friend Captain Gole (applame). 
To me, ladies and gentlemen, that Exhibition has an especial 
int^est. It is only in its infancy, "for this I understand, is 
the second y^ar of its existence ; but I hope and believe it 
may ultimately accomplish a valuable work, and that it will 
help to cultivate and encoiyage Native Art ; that is to say, 
Art really jiative, instinct with the style of th^ jcpuntry, ancj 
based upon its ancient and historical artistic traditions (ap- 
plaiise). I will venture to say that all the best Art which 
the world has ever seen has been truly national, the outconxe 
of the religion, the history, aad the dvilization of each race. 
I confess, for myself, that I have no faith in eclecticism in 
Art. Art is not a dead thing, to be merely copied from 
the models of the past ; it is in its full power and perfection, 
the result and, as it were, the flower of a nation's whole life 
{applause) ; and therefore, if Art is to flourish among the 
Natives of India, it must be Indian Art, not a cold and 
barren imitation, however clever, of the Art of Europe, 
but the real product of the life and traditions of this land 
(applause), I rejoice to hope that, from the small and 
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humble beginnings of this Exhibition which we see here 
to-day — those small beginnings from which almost all great 
and useful things have their commencement, — may come 
forth the cultivation by the natives of this country of 
their own Art, which will restore their claim to be counted 
among the artists of the world (applause). In this, as in 
all things in India, it is our duty, not to stifle or overpower 
the national life of the country, but to develope and uphold 
it (applause). If we were here only for a day, holding 
our position solely by our power, and retaining our grasp 
on India merely from the lust of empire, then we might per- 
haps desire that all national feelings, all recollection of their 
early history, all love of their characteristic art, should die out 
of the hearts of the Indian people. But if we believe, as I 
believe, that we occupy our present place in India in the course 
of God*s providence, not merely as passing conquerors, but* 
with a great work to do for the people of the country, which 
will be interwoven with "their history, and which has its *due 
part to fulfil in their progress, then it should be* our aim to 
keep alive all that is high and beautiful and noble in their 
past traditions and their past national life, and to encourage 
them to reverence and to admire it (applause), Nothin<y 
is easier than to destroy, and of all ^things Art can perhaps 
be destroyed most easily ; and one form of destruction is 
sometimes known in Europe under the name of restoration. 
I hope the day is not far distant when the ancient monu- 
ments of India may be placed under such control as will 
tend to preserve them intact and unmutilated to future 
ages (appZaitse),-— for it should be our endeavour more and 
more in this country, not to destroy, but to improve; not 
to overthrow the traditions and native civilization of some 
of the most ancient races of the earth, but to elevate and 
purify and develope them ; to retain and strengthen what 
is good, to remove what is false and evil, and thus to wed 
together in indissoluble and prolific union the earliest and 
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latest developments of the Aryan races {applause). I am the 
last man in the world to shrink from changes which the 
advance of time renders necessary, or cling to obsolete usages 
merely because they are old. I have no sympathy with the 
dry and barren spirit of conservation which struggles to pre- 
serve institutions and habits from which all life has departed ; 
but, at the same time, I am strongly convinced that reform, 
to be real and effective, must be tempered by reverence, and 
must be a g rowths and not a mere construction ; and, while 
I would give the people of India the fullest benefit of 
modern science and modern knowledge of Western progress 
and Western civilization, I should desire to blend them with 
their own historical traditions so as to supplant no portion 
of them, except by something better, and to retain the 
harmony and contiauity of their national life {applause), 
* Now, if I am not mistaken, it is in something of this 
spirit that the Committee who have got together this Exhi- 
bition — and who, I trust, will continue their labours in fu- 
ture years — are conducting their work. There are there, in 
that outer building, many works which are modern in date, 
but what all those who have most judgment in this matter 
value in those works is the skilful reproductitjn of ancient 
patterns, or, what is better than the most skilful copying of 
such patterns, the working on ancient lines. It can be seen, 
from an examination of this Exhibition, how successfully 
this has been done in many cases ; and I am very glad to 
find that many Schools of Art (and I think I may specially 
mention the School of Jaipur) are working thoroughly in 
the true spirit, and have already done much to resuscitate 
the beauties and attractions of Ancient Indian Art. There- 
fore it is, ladies and gentlemen, that I rejoice to see such an 
Exhibition as this, and that I trust, as I have said, that it is 
only the beginning of a large and valuable work (applause). 
There is one circumstance which has been mentioned to 
me to-day, which, I think, is interesting, and that is, that 
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this exhibition contains, in much larger proportion than 
the Exhibition of last year, works which have been oontrib. 
nted by the artists or manufacturers themselves, — the pro* 
portion of loan articles being much larger last year than 
this year. Now if an Exhibition of this kind is to have any 
practical eflfect upon Art, that is exactly what we want. 
Up here at Simla, the exhibition of the best models of 
Ancient Art would have very little influence on artist 
workmen ; but the bringing together the w^rksjjf the present 
day and submitting them to the criticism of competent 
judges, and sending down the best of them with prizes and 
commendations — that is the most effective mode of cultivat- 
ing good taste and encouraging the advance of Art (applause). 

Ladies and Oentlemeny — I feel a great interest in this 
undertaking, not only for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, but also for another. There is, I fear, much in the* 
conditions of modern life which tends to separate and keep 
apart the European and Native in this country somet^hat 
more than was the case in former days. The rapidity of 
communication, the weekly mails, the frequent furloughs, 
in spite of their numerous advantages, all tend to a certain 
extent in thafu direction ; and therefore it is a great satis- 
faction to feel that there are other circumstances connected 
with our time which may counteract the evil ; and among 
them we may count that greater acquaintance which we 
possess in the present day with the history, the art, and the 
jurisprudence of the past, which ought to help us to know 
better, to appreciate more highly, the native civilization q£ 
India, — to feel how ignorant is the inclination to disparage 
it, and that it is upon the ancient foundations of that civil- 
ization alone that we can hope to erect firm and enduring the 
superstructure of that wider and higher life which it should 
be the great aim of our Government to foster and advance. 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I now declare this Exhibition 
open (lovd and prolonged applause). 
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BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL, SIMLA. 

• 

[The annual Distribution of Prizes took place at Bishop Cotton 25^]^ geiH 
School, Siinl«i, on Saturday, the 25th September, the Viceroy 
presiding. His Excellency arrived at the School shortly after 5 p.m., 
and was accompanied by the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, 
Mr. Primrose, Prij^ate Secretary and Major White, Military Secre- 
tary. He was received by the Head Master an<i the Governors, and 
was conducted to the School Hall, a guard of honour of the School 
Volunteers being drawn up on the ground. The proceedings were 
opened with a stSfttflfWit by the Head Master, the Rev. S. Slater, in 
which he reviewed the progress of the School, remarked upon its 
success in recent competitive examinations (more particularly in the 
Vernacular languages), explained some of the causes which tended to 
apparent inefficiency in the students, and concluded by bringing the 
pressing want of a cricket-ground to notice. After distributing the 
prizes, the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, and Boys of Bishop Cotton 
School, — It gives me great pleasure to be present on 
guch^n occasion, and at such an interesting institution as 
t&is ; but it wquld have been far more pleasant if it had not 
fallen to my lot to be called upon by the Head Master to 
say a few words.. For many years I have bored my coun- 
trymen with speeches on education, and now I am going, as 
it seemy, to bore an Indian audience with the same subject. 
I have felt all my life a very deep interest in education, and 
therefore it is most agreeable, so early in my period of 
Indian affairs, to be present at an institution which, not- 
withstanding Mr. Slater's modest assertions, is, I am sure, 
well worthy of the support of the public. This school 
was, I believe, originally established as a thank-offering 
for the ultimate suppression of that fearful event — which, 
fortunately, none of you boys remember — the Mutiny, by 
one who did good service to this country, and who in the 
midst of labour met his death by an untimely end. And it 
seems to me that no more appropriate offering to God for 
that deliverance could have been made than an establish* 
m ent for the education of European boys, for I feel con* 
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fident that there is no better means of strengthening British 
rule in Itidia than by taking every opportunity of training 
English youths in this country to show themselves worthy 
the position they hold by the uprightness of their lives, and 
that there is nothing so dangerous to our position as that 
the lives of Europeans should be disgracefully and dis- 
honourably spent. I listened with great interest to tiie 
speech of the Head Master, and wish to make a few obser- 
vations on it. Now, one reason why I f(yi^ '^eep interest 
in this institution is that it combines religious and secular 
training. We all know that Government made a solemn 
promise that it would observe a strict and impartial neu- 
trality in all matters relating to religion, and it is quite right 
that it should be so ; but this does not imply that individual t 
responsibility is thereby set aside. I feel convinced that 
we cannot have a true education unless religious ancf 
secular training are combined, as both are in the teaching of 
this school, so that you may have a complete education. It 
gave me great pleasure to hear from Mr. Slater of your 
success in the native languages ; and I consider it a great 
satisfaction to have disturbed the authorities in the Adju- 
tant-Generaf s OflSce in the manner described : and I hope 
you will continue so to astonish them. Mr. Slater has men- 
tioned some of the difficulties that beset such an institution 
as this, but I am not altogether ignorant of them, as it has 
been my duty to read Archdeacon Baly's excellent report. 
One difficulty is very trying, namely, that boys should so fre- 
quently come up later than the fixed time for returning to 
school. If such a thing happened in England, the boys 
would be sent home again, and not allowed to return. So 
if my voice can reach your parents through you, I would 
earnestly entreat them to remember how hard it is to you 
boys, how injurious to your prospects in the future, if by 
any weak indulgence on their part you are kept at home ; 
and I would urge upon them not to deprive you of the 
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advantages you might gain, and to allow you to come up iu 
time, for, if they do not, it is imppssible to gi¥e you the 
education you woUld otherwise receive. Mr. Slater also 
alluded to the few openings for European boys, and the 
increasing competition. I hold that that competition should 
exist, and boys of English birth must look for a keen com- 
petition with tlie intelligent native races, which competi- 
tion will become yet keener ; and the only way to meet 
it successfully is by the cultivation of your intellects. I can 
scarcely count the difficulty of finding employment a ground 
for listlessness in your studies ; for, granting the difficulty^ 
you have not a ghost of a chance unless you avail your- 
selves of the opportunities here afforded you. Education 
now becomes more and more a matter of necessity. In 
former days there were many ways in which men could get 
a living without it ; butthia is not the case now, and those 
who do not develope the intellect which God has given them 
will*be beaten in the race, — and thefe are few things more 
unsatisfactory than a listless, idle European in India. Let 
me say, however, then, that I hope you will set before you a 
higher standard of education than that of merely getting 
employ naent. You must recollect that God ha« given to all 
certain faculties^ for the right employment of which he holds 
them responsible. They are no inheritance of class or 
station — talents are not possessions : they are entrusted to 
you to be employed in the service pf God and of your 
fellow-men, and for your own advantage — and mark, I put 
this in the last place. The curriculum here appears to me 
wide arid extensive, and I hope that the returning arts of 
peace will open a larger field for employment. I see here 
(referring to •a motto on the wall) Arma cedant togce, and 
I hope that the great battle which has been won by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and which I am sure will be thoroughly 
appreciated by you boys who are volunteers, will restore 
peace to India and that once more we may say Arma cedant 
togcB. And there I see (referring toa nother motto). In 
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veritcUe victoria. Yes; the real source of our power is 
not so much the victories won by the gallantry of our 
noble soldiers, as that the natives feel that they can rely on 
the truth and honour of England. And one word with 
regard to the volunteer movement. I had the honour, not 
actually of being its father, but of being entrusted with the ^ 
care of nursing the infant, and had the responsibility at- 
tendant on its teething. For I was at that time Under- 
Secretary at the War Office. I have ihpr&forfl a great 
interest in it, and rejoice that the movement has spread to 
India, and congratulate you and your commanding officer 
on the appearance you presented to-day. I could tell, by 
simply looking at you, that you had a good officer, for regi- 
ments, as well as schools, depend for their proficiency on 
their leaders. What I have seen to-day will make me watch 
your progress with increasing interest, and I hope you will* 
all endeavour to profit to the utmost by the education you 
receive here, and that when you go forth from hence to 
fight the battle of life, you will remember that* you have to 
maintain the good name of Englishmen and the honour of 
Bishop Cotton School. 

[His Excelle«icy coucluded his speech (which was frequently inter- 
rupted by bursts of applause) by offering, a donation of Ps. 100 to 
the cricket field, and took his seat amidst the cheers of the boys. 

The Lieutenant Governor move<l a vote of thanks, saying : 

" I ask you to join me in thanking the Viceroy for coming here, and 
for delivering the soul -stirring address which he has given, and which 
I am sure will go to the hearts of all here. The advantage to the schools 
of his presence and what he has said, cannot be over-estimated." 

Archdeacon Mathew seconded the resolution, which was passed 
enthusiastically — the boys loudly cheering ; and the proceedings were 
brought to a close by the choir singing " God save the Queen,"] 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE SIMLA 

VOLUNTEERS. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 9th October, the Viceroy presided at 
tho annual Distribution of Prizes to the Simla Volunteei-s at Annan- 
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dale. A large number of people were assembled on the parade-ground ; 
and with the Viceroy, within a small shamianah pitche(^on the hill 
side, where the distribution took place, were Sir Donald Stewart; 
the Hon. C. U. Aitchison; Mr. Primrose, Private Secretary; Major 
White, Military Secretary ; Lieutenant-Qeneral Olpherts, and a num- 
ber of others, including many ladies. After going through some 
" extended order^ movements," the corps advanced in review order 
and formed up three sides of a square in front of the sTuimianahf when 
His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the regiment as follows : — ] 

Officers, l^()'j[Ti]si>ommis8ioned Officers and Members of 
the Simla Rifle Volunteers, — I can assure you that it is a 
great pleasure, to me to meet you upon this occasion. I 
believe that this Volunteer Corps now numbers some twenty 
years of its life ; and that reminds me that twenty years 
ago, in England, I was engaged under the orders of my 
distinguished chief, the late Lord Herbert, in taking a part, 
as Under-Secretary of State for War, in the organisation 
of the Volunteer movement at home.^ It is therefore natural 
that I should feel a deep interest in this, the first occasion 
on which I have had an opportunity of seeing before me an 
Indian Volunteer Corps ; and it was with unfeigned pleasure 
that I heard the remarks which have been made by Colonel 
Williams upon the result of his inspection •of the corps 
to-day, and that I was able to conclude, from the language 
of that experienced and distinguished officer, that you, the 
Simla Volunteers, are in a condition of high efficiency, and 
would be ready at any moment faithfully, valiantly, and 
eflfectively to discharge your duties, if called upon to do so. 
{Cheers,) In England, it was a great object in the Volunteer 
movement that the Volunte.er force should be as numerous 
as possible. I have never been one of those who have 
thought for a moment that any force of Rifle Volunteers 
would enable us to dispense with the services of any portion 
of the regular army. {Hear, hear,) In India, however, we 
cannot look to raise such a large force of Volunteers as 
has now, happily, for twenty years existed at home ; but if 
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you are less numerous, that is an additional reason why you 
should endeavour to make yourselves as efficient as possible. 
(Cheers.) You must recollect that the existence of such a 
force — the existence of corps like this — leads the Govern- 
ment to expect that they may rely upon you in the hour of 
danger, if ever it should arise, and that you^must use your 
best endeavours not to disappoint the hopes and expectations 
w^hich are raised by such efficient manoeuvres as have been 
witnessed upon this occasion. These are4laju.in which all 
opinion points to the concentration of military force at great 
centres, and therefore it becomes more and more necessary 
that we should be able to rely upon a force like this, of 
Volunteers, to do such duty as might be required in a 
station such as Simla. I am convinced that if you should 
ever be called upon — as I trust, please God, and as I hope 
and believe, you never may — to discharge active duties in * 
the defence of your Sovereign and your countrymen, that 
you will answer gallantly to the demand-— (cheers) — and 
therefore it is that I offer you my congratulations to-day 
on the efficiency to which you have attained, and that I ask 
you to remember that the confidence of the Government 
rests upon ybu, and that it is your bounden duty and high* 
est honour fully to justify that confidence. Loud and con^ 
tinned cheers.) 
[The distribution of prizes was then proceeded with.] 



ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF UMRITSUR. 

r. 1880. [On Thursday morniog, the 28th October, the Viceroy left Simla 
for his autumn tour. His Excellency was accompanied by the mem- 
bers of his personal staff, and, after a pleasant trip through the hills 
by Nahan and Dehra Doon to Saharunpore, during which some good 
shooting was found, arrived by special train at Umritsur on the even- 
ing of the 9th November. At 1 1 o'clock next morning, the Vice* 
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roy, accompanied by Mr. Burney, Commissioner of XJmritsur, and his 
fetaff, and escorted by a troop of the 14th Bengal Lancers, 4rove to the 
Town Hall, where the Municipal Committee and a large number of the 
native gentlemen of the district, and native officials, were assembled to 
meet him. His Excellency was received at the entrance by the Com- 
mittee, headed by Khan Mahomed Shah, Khan Bahadoor, and conduct- 
ed to the top of the Hall, where a canopy was erected, within which he 
took his seat. Khan Mahomed Shah then read an address of welcome 
on behalf of the Municipality in which they gave some tacts regard- 
ing the origin and history of Umritsur and its progress under British 
rule ; espi esse^'MaEidfaction at the prospects of peace with A%hanistan 
and the renewal of commercial intercourse between XJmritsur and 
Kabul and the countries beyond; and pointed out the advantages of 
connecting XJmritsur with Pathancote by railway — a scheme which 
they hoped would receive His Excellency's favourable consideration 
and appoval. 
' Lord Ilipon replied as follows:—] 

Oentlemen, — I beg to think jou most sincerely for the 
add];0ss which you have just presented to me. I have listen- 
ed with especial satisfaction to the expressions of loyalty to 
our Queen-Empress which are contained in it, and it will be 
my duty to make them known to Her Majesty. I rejoice 
to be able to assure you that Her Majesty ever feels the 
deepest interest in the welfare of her Indian subjects, of 
all classes and creeds. 

I am very glad to have had this opportunity of visiting 
this interesting city, connected, as you remind me, with so 
many historical recollections, and to be able to-day to ' return 
you my hearty thanks for the very kind and cordial reception 
which you have accorded to me on my first visit to your 
district, and for the many beautiful scenes with which, by 
night and by day, your streets have been adorned, and 
which I have witnessed with the utmost gratification. 

But, gentlemen, it is especially gratifying to me to learn, 
as the representative in this country of the Queen-Empress 
. of India, that you date the commencement of the commer- 
cial prosperity of Umritsur from the period when this city 
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passed under British rule. The description which you give 
of that 5ule in the address which you have presented to me 
shows me how justly you appreciate the principles by 
which I trust the Government of the Queen-Empress ia 
India will ever be guided; and I can assure you that it will 
be my constant endeavour, so long as I hold the office of 
Governor General of India, to apply those principles impar« 
tially and fully. 

I rejoice with you, gentlemen, at the prospect of restored 
peace, and at the return to India of so many gallant sol- 
diers who have been serving their Queen and their country 
beyond the frontiers of this land. I congratulate you 
heartily upon the part — of which you, gentlemen of the 
Punjab, may be justly proud — which has been taken by the 
regiments from these districts in the warlike operations of 
the last two years. It will be my especial duty and my* 
most earnest desire, under the blessed auspices of returning 
peace, to labour to th^ utmost to promote the well-being of 
the people of India, and to develope the resources of this 
great country ; and you may rest assured that among the 
measures of that kind which will engage the attention of 
myself and my colleagues in the Government of India, the 
scheme for connecting Umirtsur with Pathankote by rail- 
way will receive full and ample consideration. You will, of 
course, gentlemen, not expect me upon this occasion to 
make any promise as to the period at which it may be pos- 
sible to undertake that work, the importance of which I 
fully recognise. 

Oentlemen, — I am very glad indeed to have had this 
opportunity of meeting you, and to find that, while on the 
one hand you recall with a wise interest the past history of 
your country and your city, you look forward on the other to 
a prosperous and progressive future under the just sway of 
our Gracious Sovereign. 

[Mr. Johnstone, the Assistant Commissioner of Umritsur, translated 
the Viceroy 's reply into the vernacular, after which the Committee's 
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address, which was enclosed in a handsome casket, was fonnally pre- 
sented to His Excellency.] 



ADDRESS AT THE ALEXANDRA GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

[After leaving the Municipal Hall, Lord Ripon drove to the Alex- 10th No 
andra Girls' School, where an address was presented to him by the 
Native Christians of the Punjab, who had 'assembled at Umritsur (the 
head station of the Church Missionary Society in the Province) for 
the purpose of meeting and welcoming His Excellency. The address 
referred to the conclusion of the Afghan war as ^n especial cause for 
thankfulness and rejoicing, conveyed the thanks of ihe Native 
Christian Community to his Excellency for his kindness in visiting 
the School, and concluded with expressions of loyalty and good wishes 
for the success of His Excellency's administration. 
Lord Ripon replied as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen, — I have to thank you most sincerely for the 
address you have been kind enough to present to me on this 
occasion ; and I assure you that it has given me great 
pleasure to accept your invitation to visit this Institution 
to-day, and to receive this address at your hands. 

You speak of the fair prospects which are once more open- 
ed to the Indian Empire by the termination of the Afghan 
war. I, like you, heartily rejoice that it has pleased God, 
in His good providence, to bring to an end those military 
operations which have continued for so lengthened a period ; 
and I earnestly trust that we may now be blessed with a 
continuance of peace and prosperity, during which it may 
be possible for me and my colleagues in the Government of 
India to devote ourselves to promoting to the utmost the 
welfare of the people of this land (applavse). 

1 am peculiarly glad to have met you in thi^ Alexandra 
School, because the name of the Institution recalls to me 
the fact that, on the last day spent by me in England before 
I left my own country to come here amongst you in this • 

distant land, I was honoured by an interview with that 
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illustrious Princess whose name this school bears — the 
Princess • of Wales — at which both she and the Prince of 
Wales expressed their deep interest in India, and at which 
His Royal Highness assured me of the agreeable recollec- 
tions he brought back with him from this country, and how 
heartily he desired to hear, from time to time, of the welfare 
and happiness of its people (applause). 

Gentlemen, — I have been connected now, for more yeara 
than it is altogether in some respects agreeable to recollect, 
with the subject of education in my own land, and therefore, 
I naturally feel a very deep interest in all that concerns the 
progress of education in India. You are aware that it is 
the bounden duty of the Government of India to preserve 
the strictest neutrality in all that relates to religious matters 
in the country. That is a duty imperative upon us in ful- 
filment of distinct pledges definitely given, and to which we* 
are bound to adhere. ^ I have never thought, gentlejnen 
that the atrict performance of that duty, both as regards 
the natives of this country and the various Christian de^ 
nomi-natrons in India, involves in the least degree, on the 
part of individual members of the Government, any indif- 
ference to religious education. (Hear, hear, and a/pplavse,) 
And, for myself, I have always held and maintained at home— ^ 
and my views upon that subject have undergone no change 
though I have come many miles across the sea — that no 
education can be complete and thorough if it does not com- 
biQQ religious and secular education. {Loud and ocm- 
tinued applause.) 

I am therefore very glad to have the pleasure of coming 
amongst you to-day and of visiting this school — one of the 
first, though not quite the first, among those which I have 
seen in India — and I can truly say that I wish this Institu- 
tion, and those connected with it, all possible prosperity, 
(Applame.) I trust you may accomplish the work which 
you have set before you, and that, in the words of the mot^ 
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which I see in front of me, **your daughters will be as 
polished corner-stones." (Applause.) If it should please 
God to aid you in advancing -the great work of education 
in India, you will by your efforts be doing a great service 
to the people of this country, and you will be carrying out 
an object which I know Her Majesty the Queen-Empress 
has closely at heart. (Applause.) 

[Mr. Lewis, the Officiating Judge of the Small Cause Court, a 
Dative gentleman who read the address, translated the Viceroy's speech 
into the vernacular, after which the Viceroy inspected the Institution.] 



ADDRESS FROM THE ANJUMAN-I-PUNJAB. 

[The Viceroy reached Lahore at a quarter to 6 on the afternoon of - -^u >t^ 
the loth of November — the Municipalitj^ presenting him with an 
address of welcome at the Railway Station on his arrival. To this 
address a reply was sul>sequently sent in writing. At the Railway 
Station Lord Ripon was received by the Lieutenant Qovern<r qf the 
Punjab, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the MaharHJahs of 
Khasmir and Puttiala, the Rajas of Kapurthala, Mundi, Furreedcote, 
and Chumba, and other native noblemen of the Punjal^ and by a large 
number of Civil and Military Officers. A procession of elephants was 
formed, in which the Viceroy, the principal officials and native chiefs, 
took part, and which proceeded, by the Delhi and Lohari gates of the 
city, and the Sudder Bazar, to the Viceroy'is Camp, which was pitched 
near the Racecourse. The whole of the forenoon of the 11th of 
November was occupied by Lord Ripon in receiving the visits of - 
the native chiefs. At half-past 6 in the evening, a large and in- 
fluential deputation from the Anjuman-i-Punjab and its various 
branch associations waited upon His Excellency with an address of 
welcome. Dr. Leitner, the Registrar of the Punjab University College, 
read the address. It urged upon the Viceroy the redemption of the 
pledge given by his predecessor to raise the Punjab University College 
to the status of a University— a pledge whose fulfilment had been 
delayed by the complications in Afghanistan ; it expressed the thanks 
of the Society to His Excellency for his sanction to the Kazi Bill 
recently passed by the Legislative Council, and for the precautions 
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taken to ensure the careful working of the Vaccination Act ; it de- 
scribed th» arrangements which ha<l been ma«le by the Society for the 
supervision, training, support, and eventual employment <»f ten sons 
of soldiers killed in the late Afghan war ; it referretl with satisfaction 
to the Viceroy's recent remarks at the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition 
on the cultivation of native art ; ami it conclude«i by drawing Lord 
Bipon's attention to the aim of the Guru Singh Sab^a Association (a 
branch of the Anjuman) to spread knowledge among the Sikh Com- 
munity by means of the Punjabi language, to extend female education, 
and to open out the cultivation of the agricultural and industrial 
resources of the country. At the conclusion of the address, the 
fnembers of the various associations forming the deputation were 
introduced to the Viceroy, after which His Excellency replied to the 
address as follows : — ] 

O'entlemen, — I can assure that I have had very great 
satisfaction in receiving this large and important Deputation, 
and in meeting you upon this occasion. The reputation 
of the Anjuman-i-Punjab had already reached me before 
I came to Lahore, and I am extremely glad to find, fj-om 
the evidence contained in this address, and that which is 
afforded t>y the fact of gentlemen from so many parts of 
the country being now gathered here together, that the 
institution is gradually gaining in influence. I particularly 
rejoice to meet the members of the Anjuman, because it 
is, if I mistake not, a society which has sprung up altogether 
from the exertions of the intelligent population of the 
Punjab. It has, I believe, no direct connexion with the 
Government, but is the spontaneous product of the desire 
of the educated classes^ of this great community to spread 
knowledge and science around them, and to give to others 
the advantages which they have themselves obtained from 
various branches of study. Now, it is no doubt true that in 
all countries of the world at the present time, and, in some 
respects, especially in India, it is necessary that the State 
should take a large part in the support and advancement of 
education ; but 1 for one always very greatly rejoice when I 
see wealthy and educated persons coming forward themselves 
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to advance the cause of education, becau&d I atn coAvinced 
that by Such free and voluntary effort tnofd is reaH]^ done for 
the pause of solid education than dati be done by the opera- 
tions of any central government ; and I aih very ^lad indeed, 
therefore, to have a proof that here in the Punjab you feel 
with me, that, this is a matter of very great importance, and 
that you desire, by your liberal subscriptioiid, arid by your 
zealous labours, to show the earnestness of your conviction 
in that respect. As you are very well aware, it would bi 
impossible to provide, out of the taxation of the country, 
such sums as are really required if the people of India are 
to be thoroughly educated ; and it is only by the spontane- 
ous and liberal assistance of educated native gentlemen, 
and by their coming forward themselves to take their faiif 
share in the work more and more, th^t education can be 
placed upon a sound basis, and can attain to that position 
to ^which I hope and trust it may ultimately attain in this 
country. 

You have alluded, gentlemen, in your address, to the 
question of the proposed University for the Punjab. I am 
about, a few days later, to receive an addreJss from .the 
Senate of the University College Which at ^retfebt eiists, 
and I think that it would probably be better tfa&t I should 
reserve any observations I have to make dki that point 
until I receive that address. The subject is one to which 
I have not yet been able to give ad much a.ttention as I 
should most earnestly desire to do ; but I trust that when, to 
t Considerable extent, thoge pressing anxieties whicih have 
been of late cast upon the Government of India have passed 
away, I shall be able to give my careful consideration 
to the question, the importance of which I fully recognise, 
and regarding which I trust, with the assistance of my 
colleagues in the Government of India, to be able to come 
to a satisfactory decision. 

1 have been much gratified, gentlemen, by the allusion 
which you have made to two meclsutes of legislation which 
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have been passed by the Legislative Council of India since 
I came out to this country. I am very glad indeed to find, 
from the remarks contained in this address, that the Bill 
relating to the appointment of Eazis is one generally ac- 
ceptable to the Mahomedan community. I felt it my duty 
to give that measure an unhesitating support, because I 
found that it was one calculated to supply a want felt in 
many parts of the country by persons of the Mahomedan 
creed ; and I need not assure you that it is always my desire 
to meet the views of all classes of the community, whether 
Mahomedan or Hindu. I am also much pleased to find 
that those who represent the Hindu community in this part 
of the country recognise the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India has acted with respect to the Vaccination 
Act. That was a question, no doubt, involving very deli- 
cate considerations. I can say, for myself, that I am * 
strongly and deeply cbnvinced of the value and importance 
of vaccination, and of the great benefits it is calculated* to 
confer upon the community at large in the prevention of a 
terrible disease ; but at the same time I was well aware 
that it was perfectly possible that errors might arise in re- 
spect to the intentions of the Government in the matter ; 
that it was calculated to touch upon the religious feelings 
of a large portion of the community, and therefore that it 
was essentially necessary to apply its provisions with the 
utmost possible consideration and caution. The principle 
upon which the Government of India acted was, in the 
first place, to leave it to the Local Governments to decide 
whether the Bill should be applied at all, or not, under their 
jurisdiction. But we went further than that, and we said 
that we desired that it should be applied' in no case in 
which there was a decided feeling on the part of the popu- 
lation against the adoption of the measure. I am perfectly 
confident that the LocaJ Governments will fully understand 
the object which the Government of India had in view, 
namely, that the feelins of the populations should be 
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ascertained and considered to the utmost ; that the fullest 
opportunity should be given to them of expressing their 
opinions freely ; and that no attempt should be made to 
force the measure upon them, or even persuade them to 
adopt it, until they were convinced, by seeing the advan- 
tages resulting from its working in other places, that it was 
really for their good. 

You are kind enough to allude to some remarks made 
by me a short time ago, at Simla, on the subject of the cul- 
tivation of Native Art. I can assure you that those 
remarks were the result of strong convictions on my part, 
and of a very earnest desire to see the Arts of India cul- 
tivated in a manner consistent with their past traditions. 
I am firmly convinced that no art except that which is spon- 
taneous and grows naturally upon the soil of any country, 
•is ever likely to be carried to real success ; but I can assure 
you that, while I feel a great interest in the development 
"^f l^ative Art upon the lines of the ancient and indigen- 
ous Art of the country, I feel also an equal interest in 
those other important objects to which you have alluded, 
namely, the commercial development of the country and 
the spread of Western science. What you want in your 
education, as it seems to me, is that it should have its 
roots in the past, and that you should avail yourselves of all 
that is good and valuable in the result of times which are 
gone by ; but that you should at the same time combine with 
those ancient historical recollections, the advantages of 
modern Western civilisation. Doubtless, gentlemen, the task 
is a difficult one. It is not easy to blend together even the 
knowledge and science of communities separated so very 
widely in many respects as are the peoples of the East and 
of the West ; but, oh the other hand, I see in the assembly 
of gentlemen now around me the best augury that could 
possibly be aflforded that some such union of Western science 
with Eastern knowledge is before us in the future, and will 
be advanced by your eflforts. 
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I hare le&rned, gentlemen, with peculiar pleasure that 
you have already done your part in marking your sense of 
the services rendered to the country by our gallant soldiers 
engaged in warlike operations beyond the frontier for the 
last two years. Tou may well, here, gentlemen, in the 
Punjab, have done this, because you have, every reason to 
be proud of the distinction won by the Punjab regiments 
upon every field upon which they have been engaged. 

And now, gentlemen, I will detain you no longer, except 
to say that if it should be given to me, through God's will, 
to realise in any degree the character which your address 
has been good enough to attribute to me, and if, when my 
term of office comes to an end, whenever that may be, there 
should be any in this country who are willing to accord to , 
me the honourable and distinguished title of a friend of 
India, I shall, I can assure you, regard it as one of the* 
proudest distinctions of my life ; and I am further sure that 
it will be by acting in a spirit of warm and friendly feeling 
for the populations of this country, and with an earnest and 
deep desire to promote by every means in my power their 
happiness and their welfare, that I shall be most perfectly 
obeying the* orders which our Queen-Enfipress entrusted to 
me on my departure from England. 



REVIEW OF TROOPS AT MEEAN MEER. 

V. 1880. [On Saturday morning, the 13th of November, the Viceroy held ft 
teview of all the troops assembled at Lahore, numbering nearly 10,000. 
The review took place at Meean Meer. His Excellency the Viceroy 
accompanied by the Coinmander-in-( hief, the Lieutenant Governor Of 
the Punjab, and their respective Staffs, arrived on the ground about 
half-paflt 7 o'clock, — the troops being drawn up on parade in line of 
quarter columns, — and was received with a royal salute. A large 
body of spectators was gathered near the saluting flag. After 
the salute the Viceroy rode down the line accompanied by tho 
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Body-guard and Stafis. The Native Chiefs joined him near the saUiting 
flag. The troops theu marched past, and at the close o^tbe parade 
advanced in review order. His Excellency the Viceroy then rode 
forward and met the Commander-in-Chief and the Commanding Officers 
and delivered the following address : — ] 

Your Excellency and Oentlemen, — It has been a very 
great pleasure- indeed to me to have the honour of meet' 
ing, upon this, occasion, the worthy representatives of 
the British Army, both European and Native, who are at 
present before me, and especially tc have been, as it were, 
thus introduced to our army in India, under your aus* 
pices. It would be impertinent in me, as a civilian to ex< 
press any opinion upon the bearing and appearance of 
the troops, and yet I cannot resist the impulse which 
prompts me to say how greatly I have been impressed to- 
day by the sight, which has been presented to me by them^ 
of the discipline and power of the troops of our Queen- 
^mjress upon this Indian soil, whether they be those who 
have been sent from England, or raised in this country. 
But, Your Excellency, if I am bound to abstain from criti- 
cism, which you might regard as out of place, I may be 
permitted to refer to acts which have entered into the 
domain of history, and for a few moments briefly to recall 
the actions of the force which we have seen to-day in the 
most trying periods of the war which has just been, and I 
trust happily, brought to a conclusion. We may well be 
proud of that which history will have to tell to future 
generations of the deeds of the British Army during that 
war — whether we look to that earlier and shorter campaign 
which was marked by the actions of Ali Musjidandthe 
Peiwar Kotal or whether we look to those events which 
followed upon that dark and melancholy occurrence a,t 
Kabul, when the representative of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment fell the victim of a treacherous attack. When the 
soldiers of England, to vindicate the honour of their country, 
marched upon Kabul, nobly did they do their work ; aad 
the great deeds which they did at that time will stand 
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recorded in the pages of the military history of India. 
And th^ there came a later period of the campaign, 
when the Government of India called npon the force under 
the command of my gallant friend Sir Donald Stewart, to 
accomplish a march from Kandahar to Kabul, in the midst 
of which he again encountered the foe, and. he encountered 
them at odds at which British troops are wont to meet their 
enemies in this country ; for I believe in the lines of Ahmed 
Kheyl he had not more than twelve hundred men to meet 
some fifteen thousand. And then we hoped that we saw 
before us the dawn of peace, and a speedy return to thier 
homes of the native troops of India ; but again, another 
circumstance arose, which called for great exertion at the 
hands of the British Army and the hopes of the retarn of • 
the force, and satisfactory peace, were for the time dashed 
aside; and we had to call upon the army in Afghanistan to* 
retrace their steps from.Kabul to Kandahar. Of the history 
of that great march, I need not remind you. I wrote to Sir" 
Frederick Roberts when he started from Kabul, and told 
him I had no doubt his march would be famous in military 
history. Was I wrong, gentlemen ? The trade of a prophet 
is generally dangerous ; but at least on this occasion my 
prophecy has been amply fulfilled. That great march was 
nobly accomplished ; its speed and skill have attracted the 
admiration, not only of Englishmen, but of Continental 
military critics, and it was wound up by a battle which may 
be hoped to have a lasting eflfect. 

Gentlemen, — These are great deeds of which Englishmen 
may be justly proud ; and I have more than once had the 
pleasing duty of assuring the troops of the great sympathy 
which Her Most Gracious Majesty has felt for them in the 
dark hours which have from time to time overshadowed us, 
and of the gratitude and joy with which she had heard of 
the successes by which this war has been brought to a ter- 
mination. But, Sir, if we recall with pride these gallant 
and stirring deeds of war and victory, there have been 
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other incidents in these operations which we cannot in 
justice overlook. We cannot forget the servfces which 
have been rendered by those officers and regiments who were 
set to guard the lines of communications ; and I hold, as 
I have already had occasion in this country to state, that 
our gratitude is equally due to those who performed that 
duty with such unvarying patience, and such firmness in 
difficulties and trials — quite as great as those which were 
undergone by their comrades who had the better fortune 
to be engaged in the front. 

Sir Frederick Haines, — There is one other circumstance 
to which I should desire to advert upon this occasion, and 
it is one of which I, at all events, am deeply proud. I 
have heard on all hands, and especially from Sir Donald 
Stewart, of the admirable discipline which has been main- 

• tained by the British army when occupying a foreign coun- 
try. They have given, during the t^m of occupation, the 

"greatest proof that they can give of the true character of 
Englishmen ; and I believe that by that discipline and mo- 
deration and justice towards the people in those countries 
in which they were stationed, they have done as much for 
the fame, reputation, and honour of England,* in apolitical 
point of view, as they have in a military point of view 
by the victories they have gained. It would be too long 
on this occasion to recount the acts of individual regi- 
ments ; but I will venture to say this, — that a finer force of 
Her Majesty's troops has seldom, if ever, been brought 
together upon the plains of India. That Artillery whose 
fame is known in all lands, and whose motto shows that 
they are ready to do their duty in every part of the world, 
those magnificent Cavalry Regiments which we have seen 
upon this occasion, and that splendid line of unbroken in- 
fantry, I venture to think. Sir, you would not fear to lead 
against any army in the world. 

Sir Frederick Haines, — I have on this occasion a duty of 
a singularly pleasant nature to perform. It was known to 
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Her Majesty that this review was about to take place to-day ; 
and last night I received a telegram from the Secretary of 
State, desiring me to inform the troops assembled here that 
it was Her Majesty's pleasure, in addition to the medal 
which has been already granted for the Afghan campaign, 
to attach to that decoration clasps for six diflferent actions — 
Ali Musjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiab, Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, 
and Kandahar ; and yet more, Sir, in accordance with your 
recommendation, the grant of a special decoration to those 
who took part in the march of Sir Frederick Roberts* 
force to Kandahar, in the form of a bronze star. I am con- 
fident that you and the troops under your command will 
recognize this concession on the part of the Queen-Empress 
as another proof of Her Majesty's regard and affection for 
the army, which forms the foundation of her country's great- 
ness and power, and as an incentive to deeds such as you • 
and your troops have performed so loyally and well, and for 
which, in the name of Her Majesty, I now thank you frbm'— 
the bottom of my heart. 



DEPUTATION FROM THE SENATE OF THE PUN- 
JAB UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

v. 1880, [On Saturday evening, at half-past nine o'clock. Lord Ripon received 
a large and influential deputation from the Senate of the Punjab 
University College who presente«l him with an address of welcome. 
The deputation was headed by Sir Robert Egerton, the President of 
the Institution, and there were also present the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir, the Rajahs of Jhind and Muudi,and the Pattiala Council of Re- 
gency, besides a large number of European and Native officials and 
Native noblemen. The Lieutenant Governor (Sir Robert Egerton) 
opened the proceedings by introducing Dr. Leitner, who, he said, 
would read the address of the Senate. A copy of the address in the 
vernacular, enclosed in a handsome gold case, was then presented by 
the Maharajah of Kashmir to Lord Ripon ; after which, Dr. Leitner 

tread the address, the main object of which was to enlist the Viceroy's 
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aid in raising the college to the status of a university. The numbers of 
students were stated, previous promises were recapitulated, the liber- 
ality of the Punjab Chiefs was dwelt upon, and, final lyf the services 
of the Punjab troops in the Afghan campaign, were urged as an ad- 
ditional ground for the special favour sought. The Viceroy replied as 
follows ; — ] 

Maharajah find Gentlemen, — I am very grateful to you 
for the address which you have presented to me upon this 
occasion, and especially for the manner in which you have 
spoken of those efforts which I have made in my past life 
to promote the cause of education in England ; and I can 
assure you that that interest in education which prompted me 
to advocate its extension at home has kept with me here in 
India, and that I am equally convinced that all that concerns 
the advancement of education is of the highest importance 
in this country, as I was convinced that it was of vital in- 
terest in Pjngland. I am sorry to say that, in consequence 
of the many and anxious duties which have pressed upon the 
^Government of India since I came out to this country, I 
have not been able to give that full and complete consider- 
ation to the questions connected with the establishment 
of a complete university in the Punjab, which I naturally 
should have desired, and that I have not had •sufficient op- 
portunity for consultation upon the subject with my colleagues 
in the Government of India, with whom it is my plea- 
sure, as it is also my duty, always to act in the most cordial 
co-operation. I am therefore not in a position at the present 
moment to express any positive opinion as to the steps 
which may be taken for the promotion of an object which 
I earnestly desire to see advanced so far as may be consist- 
ent with the general interests of the country ; and I am 
the more anxious to abstain from promises upon this occa- 
sion because I learn from your address that you have been 
waiting for some years for the fulfilment of hopes that have 
not yet been realised ; and I should greatly prefer to have 
the opportunity of fulfilling my promises, if I may use 
the expression — even before I make them. At the same 
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time^ gentlemen^ I am very glad to seize this occasion of 
explaining to you my general views upon some of the ques- 
tions in which you are so greatly interested, and I rejoice 
to find from your address that those views are likely to 
meet with your approval. In the first place, gentlemen, I 
desire to express my high appreciation of the great liberality 
which has distinguished the Princes and "Chiefs of the 
Punjab in coming forward, as they have done, to promote 
the establishment of the University College, as I understand, 
in the firm expectation that it will ultimately grow and 
flower into a perfect University. I beg, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to tender to those distinguished per- 
sons our best thanks for that generous liberality ; and then 
I would state the conviction which I feel, that it is undoubt- 
edly desirable to promote the cultivation and the extension ' 
of Oriental languages and Oriental literature. I entirely , 
agree with the opinions of those who think that that is an 
object in itself desirable^; and, so far as my limited acqua#nt^^ 
ance at present with India carries me, I am inclined to agree 
with the sentiments, which I believe you entertain, that it 
is through the niedium of the vernacular languages of this 
country that science and literature can most easily be 
advanced ana cultivated . We live in times, gentlemen — 
at least, we in the West live in times — of great and rapid 
change ; and I am inclined to believe that those changes 
have not been without their operation in India. I some- 
times hear it said that there is not in the present day the 
same intimate communication and relation between Euro- 
peans and Natives that existed in former times. I do not 
know how far that statement may be true, but I am quite 
sure of this, — that if there be any truth in it, it is matter 
for very serious consideration. It is a state of things which 
we ought to desire to remove ; and I can quite perceive that 
there are circumstances in these times which tend of them- 
selves to lead to that result. Now, gentlemen, I believe 
that it is vain to contend against the natural tendencies 
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of the age in which our lot is cast. We shall not be 
able to return to those somewhat patriarchal sonditions 
which may have existed in the past ; but I believe that we 
shall find in the future the means of a sounder and yet closer 
union between European and Oriental races if we endeavour 
to cultivate a mutual understanding of the traditions of the 
West and the traditions of the East, of the Oriental and of 
the Occidental literature : and that we shall discover, in the 
spread of a general education, a new mode of supplying that 
bond of union which may have, to a certain extent, been 
wanting in recent years. I am rejoiced also to find, from 
the address which .you have presented tome, that, although 
you mainly desire to promote the cultivation of Oriental 
languages and Oriental studies, you by no means are in- 
clined to overlook the importance of a solid European edu- 
• cation; and tbat you are not desirous to put aside the 
cultivation of Engliah language, English literature, and 
•English science. I am confident that it is only by advancing 
both Oriental and English studies that we can hope to bind 
together more closely the various races which meet upon 
the common soil of India ; and I am very glad indeed to 
learn, from the evidence which your address presents, that 
you have by no means overlooked tbat consideration. Again, 
gentlemen, I think I am in sympathy with you when I say 
that I have always been a friend to a certain amount of 
variety in education. We have it in England, where, in the 
two great Universities of that country, there is a marked 
distinction in the branches of study to which pre-eminence 
is given. Oxford is mainly classical, Cambridge is tnainly 
mathematical ; and I confess I do not see why Oriental lan- 
guages and studies should not have a pre-eminence in Lahore, 
just as a special English education has a pre-eminence else- 
where. There are two theories of education : there is one 
theory which I may call the despotic theory — the theory 
that it is the business of the State to lay down an iron rule 
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of education, and to try to force everybody into one groove, 

and to make submissive and obedient subjects of the State, 

without variety and without individual character. There is 

another theory of education, which I call the free theory, 

which adapts its methods to the necessities of the different 

portions of the population, to the tastes qf individuals, to 

the varieties of religious opinion, and to the qualities of 

races ; and I believe that you will find in such educational 

variety, as you find in the natural variety of the' forests of 

this country, the true and free development which you desire 

to give to the human intellect. I say frankly, gentlemen, 

that I am an advocate of the latter theory. You have, in 

the conclusion of your address, put forward a claioi to the 

consideration of the Government of India which T, for onei , 

most readily recognise. You have alluded to the great and 

eminent service which has been rendered to our Queen- 

Empress and to the State by the regiments which have been 

raised within the limits of the Punjab. Gentlemen, yolT 

could not have addressed to me this evening an appeal which 

went more straight to my heart ; because I had the pleasure 

this morning to see one of the most remarkable and one of 

the most beautiful sights which it has ever been my good 

fortune to witness. I saw that combination of Native and 

European troops which has ever been, and ever will be, the 

strength and security of India ; I saw those Punjabis who ' 

fought so gallantly for their Queen-Empress and their country 

— those men who have endured conditions the most trying 

to the native soldier, and have endured them with courage, 

with patience, and with firmness. I can therefore truly say 

that, when you make that appeal to me, you make an appeal 

to which no man can be more ready to listen than I. 

- Gentlemen, — I do not know that I can say more to 

you at the present moment, or give you a more positive 

assurance with respect to your immediate request, because 

I believe that I shall best consult alike your interests 
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and the interests of the Government of. India if I 
content myself with telling you that, animated ^vith the 
sentiments which I have expressed, I intend to approach 
this question in the leisure which I hope returning peace 
will give me, with the most earnest desire of meeting to 
the utmost of my power the wish of this distinguished com- 
munity. (Apprause.) 



DURBAR AT LAHORE. 

[The 'public Durbar for the reception, by the Viceroy, of the Chiefs, 15th Nov 
Sirdars, and Native Gentlemen of the Punjab assembled at Lahore, 
• took place at 11 o'clock on Monday morning, the 15th November 
in His Excellency's Camp. The Durbar was preceded at 10 o'clock 
t>y an investiture of the Order of the Bath, when the Viceroy 
formally invested Sir Donald Stewart with the insignia of a Knight 
ifiMiilfi Cross, and General Mauile with that* of Knight Commander. 
At4;he conclusion of the ceremony, the Viceroy proceeded in procession 
to the Durbar Tent, where a large number of spectators, besides the 
native Chiefs was assembled. The Maharajah of Kashmir and the 
jther Chiefs occupied the seats on the right of the Viceroy — the 
Lieutenant Governor, the Commander-in-Chief, the Viceroy's per- 
sona] staff, and the principal o£&ciala of Government those on the 
left. The ceremony of presentation commenced as soon as His 
Excellency was seated ; the chiefs and sirdars were presented in the 
order of their rank, and, as the number of ruling chiefs was fourteen, 
and that of the sirdars and native gentlemen, probably over four 
hundred, this part of the ceremony occupied a considerable time. 
It was followed by the presentation of the Viceroy's hhillats 
(presents) to the chiefs, at the conclusion of which. Lord Ripou rose 
and addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Maharajahs, RajahSj Chiefs and Gentlemen of the Pun- 
jab, — It is to me a source of sincere gratification to have an 
opportunity of meeting in the capital of this province, so 
soon after my assumption of the office of Viceroy, the 
leading chiefs, and so large and influential a representation 
of the people of the country. With some of you I was 
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already acquainted ; others I meet now for the first time ; 
but to all I offer a hearty welcome. 

I have been very glad to observe, during my passage 
through the province, many signs of progress and pros- 
perity, and I have derived much pleasure from the friendly 
and cordial reception which has been accorded to me. The 
well-being of India very largely depends upon the state of 

agriculture, and upon the condition of those whose interests 
are connected with the land ; and it is therefore very satis- 
factory to me to be informed that in this part of the country 
questions affecting those interests have been placed^ so far 
as the administration can place them, upon a sound footing. 

I believe that throughout the Punjab, the land tenures 
of every district have been carefully examined, defined, i 
and recorded, and that the assessnaentof the whole revenue 
has been settled upon a fair basis for a term of years cal-» 
culated to afford free scope to the development of tho= ] 
resources of the protince and to the enterprise o^-i4(i-- 
people. Special attention has been paid by the Punjab 
Government to the adjustment of the tenure of land along 
the north-west frontier, so that the duties of watch and 
ward, which have been so long (and, on the whole, so well) 
performed by the chiefs and landholders on that exposed 
border, may be duly acknowledged and recompensed. 

The extension of the Punjab Railways must have a 
marked effect both on agriculture and on trade. We have 
now two lines traversing the province — one already com- 
pleted and connecting the Punjab with the sea, and the 
other to Peshawar, nearly finished, and forming the great 
hiofh-road from Central Asia to the heart of India. These 
railways open out remote districts, promote internal com- 
munication, and strengthen the defences of the Empire. 

I have learnt with great pleasure that education is spread- 
ing among all classes, and that the people of the Punjab are 
giving strong proofs of their capacity for mental training 
and their appreciation of its advantages. I trust that the 
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real aim of higher education will be kept steadily in view 
and that it will be directed, not to separate classes by 
difference of culture, or by an undue desire to introduce 
foreign ideas and habits of thought, but to throw open to 
all a common ground for intellectual development, and to 
preserve and improve whatever is good in the indigenous 
literature of the country. 

All that I have seen appears to me to indicate the steady 
growth of reciprocal relations of friendship and confidence 
between the Chiefs and the Supreme Government, and to 
show forth the attachment and devotion of the Chiefs to 
our Queen-Empress, and the complete trust which the 
Government can place in them for all the services which 
they are so well qualified to render. No better proof of 
this can be found than their readiness to aid in the late 
^war, and the excellent spirit shown by their sirdars and 
officers, as well as by their troops. The loyal co-opera- 
-^wffof the Chiefs, and the conduct* of their contingents 
have, by the gracious permission of her Majesty, been 
recognised in various ways by decorations and titular dis- 
tinctions ; and the Government of India are also fully pre- 
pared to mark, by substanial and public tokens jof approval, 
the services of others, sirdars and native gentlemen, who 
have accompanied our troops and our ofiicers or have in 
other ways given signal mark of their ability and their 
f devotion in the performance of the several duties assigned 
to them. 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has commanded me to 
convey to the Chiefs of India her warm interest in their 
welfare — and not in their personal welfare alone, but in the 
success of their administration and in the well-being of 
the people of their States. For it is well known, and 
should be everywhere understood, that the British Gov- 
ernment always entertains not only a desire for the honour 
and advantage of the Chiefs, but also a deep solicitude for 
their subjects; and that we measure the greatness of a State 

a 
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and the degree of its prosperity not so much by the bril- , 
liancy of jts Court, or even by the power and perfection of i 
its Army, as by the happiness and contentment of the , 
peoble of every class. It is my earnest hope that the 
Chiefs now assembled around me will remember this, and 
that they will continue to administer their hereditary domi- 
nions, the possession of which is secured to them under 
Her Majesty's Empire, with justice and moderation — being 
careful to retain the affection of their people, and even to 
introduce necessary reforms with moderation ; for when 
disorders arise, the British Government will judge that 
evils have crept in, which require remedy. 

The population generally of the Punjab may be justly 
congratulated npon the manner in which they have utilised 
the advantages of a generation of peace under our rule 
without losing their tradition of hardihood, or their apti-. 
tude for military service. Tlie general spirit of a people is 
reflected in its army, S.nd, whatever benefits the Britidl^- 
Government may have been enabled, through God's assist- 
tance, to bestow on the Punjab, it could not have realised a 
better return than it has received in the untirinjg endurance 
and devoted ^ courage displayed under circumstances espe- 
cially trying to Native troops by the Punjab regiments 
who have served during the last two years in Afghanistan. 

Maharajahs^ Rajahs, Chiefs, and Oentlemen, — It has 
given me great pleasure to have this opportunity of address- 
ing you in public Durbar. I believe that no such JDurbar 
has been held in Lahore by the Viceroy since 1864, when 
Lord Lawrence spoke to the Chiefs, assembled around him 
in their own language. Unhappily, I am not able to 
follow his example in that respect ; neither can I present 
myself to you, as he did, as an old friend and trusted guide; 
but, having enjoyed the friendship of that great man for 
many years, and being animated by sentiments of the 
heartiest admiration for him, it will be my constant endea- 
vour during my administration of Indian affairs to walk in 
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his footsteps and to apply his principles ; and I know well 
that I could not give you, here in the Punjab, abetter as- 
surance than by this declaration of my earnest desire to 
promote your prosperity and to advance your welfare to 
the utmost. 

[The Foreign Secretary then translated His Excellency's speech in- 
to the vernacular, after which attar and pan were distributed, and 
His Excellency left the tent in procession, as he had entered it ; and 
the Durbar was closed, having lasted nearly four hours. In the even, 
ing Lord Ripon was present at a ball given at the Montgomery Hall 
to the officers who had returned from Afghanistan, and on the fol- 
lowing morning (the 16th) His Excellency left Lahore, by special 
train, at 1 1 o'clock, for Mooltan, where he arrrived on Wednesday 
morning, the 17th, having stopped en route at Changa Manga for a 
few hours' shootiBg.] 



^^ DURBAR TO THE KHA^I OF KHELAT. 

[The Viceroy arrived at Jacobabad on Thursday evening, the 18th 19tliNai 
of November, after having visited Bhawulpore (where he met with a 
very hospitable reception from the Nawab) and Sukkur. At the 
Bail way Station, Jacobabad, His Excellency was met by the Khan 
of iChelat, his two sons. Major Sandemau, Agentf to the Governor 
General for Biluchistan, and his political officers. On Friday morning, 
the 19th November, the Viceroy received the Khan of Khelat and his 
two sons in private Durbar, when His Excellency formally invested 
the Khan with the insignia of a Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
This was followed two hours later by a public Durbar for the reception 
of the Khan, his Sirdars, and the principal Chiefs of Pishin, Sibi, 
Thul Chotiala, &c. Many of the Chiefs present had not attended a 
British Durbar before, and formed (with the Khan's Sirdars, who 
were all seated in rows on the ground) a curious and picturesque as- 
sembly. The introductions to the Viceroy, of the principal Chiefs, 
were made by Sir Robert Sandeman, and, at the termination of 
the proceedings. Lord Ripon rose and addressed the Khan as 
follows : — ] 

Your Highness, — I am much gratified by this oppor- 
tunity of receiving, in public Durbar, Your Highness and 
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your principal Sirdars^ and of expressing to you personally 
the high •sense which the Government of India entertain 
of the consistent loyalty and friendship displayed by your 
Highness in the assistance rendered to the Political and Mili- 
tary Officers of the British Government during the recent 
military operations in Afgh«inistan. I am awsyre that Your 
Highness' co-operation was effective and unreserved, and 
that whenever the British officers desired to be aided, your 
authority and influence were always promptly employed 
in their behalf: 

I recognise in Your Highness a valuable and trustworthy 
ally of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, faithful to his 
engagements, and cordially desirous of strengthening and 
confirming the friendly relations which -exist between the 
British Government and your State. 

It has afforded me great satisfaction to have been en- 
trusted by my Sovereign* with the honourable duty of invest ^ 
ing Your Highness this morning with the Insignia of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, and I offer to 
Your Highness my most sincere congratulations upon 
having received this signal proof of Her Majesty's con- 
sideration and^ esteem. 

I desire also to acknowledge the services which Your 
Highness' principal Sirdars (whom I am glad to see here 
on this occasion) have rendered during the past two years 
in preserving, under Your Highness, the tranquillity of the 
country, in protecting convoys and merchandise, and in 
their greatly aiding the uninterrupted maintenance of our 
military communications. I rejoice that the whole of 
Biluchistan is at peace, and that nothing has occurred to 
disturb the harmony which should prevail between a Prince 
and his people. 
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[At the conclusion of the Durbar to the Khan of Khelat, the 19th No^ 
Viceroy held a Levee, and in the afternoon paid a return visit to the 
Khan. As His Excellency was coming away, the salute was fired by 
lfi.-B., Royal Hosse Artillery Battery, which distinguished itself so 
much at Maiwand. His Excellency stopped his carriage, and when 
the salute was over, addressed them as follows : — ] 

Major Tillardy — As I pass this Battery, I cannot resist 
the impulse which prompts me to address a few words to 
you and to your officers and men, in order to express my 
deep sense of the gallant services of the Battery at the 
battle of Maiwand, when, in the hour of difficulty and 
danger, they firmly upheld the reputation of the distin- 
guished corps to which they belong, and when, as I may 

^ay without exaggeration, they even wreathed fresh laurels 
round the guns of the Royal Artillgry. It is not alone in 

*tfie hour of success and in the triumph of victory that the 
qualities of true soldiers are displayed — they are called 
forth no less when the tide of battle turns against them, in 
the stubborn resistance and the perilous retreat. Such 
occasions affi)rd special opportunities for the display, not 
only of that valour and discipline which are common to all 
British troops, but also of the noble qualities of pity and 
self-sacrifice ; and you, officers and men, may be proud to 
recollect in after days how many of the survivors of the 
27th July owe their lives to your exertions. Sir, I rejoice 
to feel that the honour of Her Majesty's arms will ever be 
safe, in weal and in woe, in the hands of this Battery, and 
I esteem myself very fortunate to have had this opportu- 
nity of seeing them. 
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id¥o7.1880. [The Viceroy arrived at Karachi on Monday, the 22nd Novem- 
ber, at 5-30 P.M., having visited Sibi, Pir Chowkey, and the Bolan 
Pass before leaving Jacobabad. At the Karachi Railway Station 
His Excellency was received by Mr. Erskine, the Commissioner of 
Sind (whose guest His Lordship was during hfe stay in Karachi), 
the principal Civil and Military ofl&cials an (J a deputation of the 
Municipality, who presented him with an address of welcome. The 
address congratulated Lord Ripen on being the first Viceroy who had 
travelled the whole length of the Indus Valley Railway ; it pointed 
out the necessity for bridging the Indus between Kori and Sukkur; 
Solicited the Viceroy's support to the works for the improvement of 
the harbour ; it congratulated His Excellency on the close of the 
Afghan war and the successful evacuation of Afghanistan ; it re- 
presented the hardship and inconvenience to the mercantile commu- 
nity of the abolition of the daily postal service between Bombay and 
Karachi by the overland route, in favour of the present bi-weekl> 
service by steamer, and it concluded by drawing His Excellency's 
attention to the works* under construction for giving Kari«4i a, 
plentiful supply of pure drinking-water. To this address Lord Ripon 
replied as follows: — ] 

OentleTYien, — I thank you very sincerely for the address 
which you have been good enough to present to me, and 
I am extreftiely glad to have this opportunity of meeting 
you and visiting the city and port of Karachi. 

A glance at the map of India is sufficient to show to any 
one the importance of the situation of Karachi, lying as 
it does at the mouth of one of the great rivers of India, 
and opening direct communication between the sea and 
the whole of the vast districts which form the watershed 
of the Indus ; and, therefore, when I found that the other 
arrangements of my autumn tour were likely to bring me 
to the western frontier of India, I was extremely anxious 
to avail myself of the opportunity (the earliest afforded 
me since I assumed the office of Viceroy of India) to visit 
your town ; and I can assure you, gentlemen, that the 
various important questions connected with your local 
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prosperity and your commercial advantage, which you have 
brought under my notice in the address which you have 
just presented to me, shall receive my most careful con- 
sideration. • 

I am very well aware that not much, perhaps, can be 
learnt from so short a visit as that which it will be possible 
for me to pay* to your town on this occasion ; but at the 
same time, it will always be an advantage to me, in con- 
sidering the various questions connected with Karachi, 
that I should have had this early opportunity of making 
myself personally acquainted with the situation of your 
town and with your local requirements on the spot, and of 
entering into personal communication with the representa- 
tives of this large and important community. 

Gentlemen^ — You will, I am confident, not expect me upon 
.this' occasion to enter into any detail with respect to the 
various questions you have raised in your address, as you 
. aaw w ell aware that some of them involve the expenditure 
of very large sums of money, and you must know that it is 
not altogether dependent upon the Government of India to 
what extent money may be available at any particular 
period for such large undertakings. But I can assure you 
that, in regard to the interests of Karachi, as well as in 
regard to the interests of India generally, it will always be 
my endeavour, while I have the honour of holding the great 
office which I now fill, to do everything in my power, con- 
sistently with the financial interests of the country, to pro- 
mote intercommunication, and to develope the resources 
of the country at large ; and nothing, of course, can tend 
more directly to those great and desirable objects than 
anything which helps to improve and extend a port of so 
great importance as that which you possess in this place. 

It is, gentlemen, on account of considerations of that 
kind that I accept with great pleasure the congratulations 
•which you have been good enough to offer me upon the 
conclusion of the war in Afghanistan. The conclusion of 
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peace is, at any time, one of the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings, and it is of special advantage when it affords, as I 
trust it may afford in this case, enlarged facilities to the 
Government of a country for turning its attention to all 
that tends to develope the internal resources of the country 
and to promote the prosperity of the people, ^ whether agri- 
cultural or commercial. 

Gentlemen^ — I have observed with much satisfaction in 
several of the addresses which have been presented to me 
of late by bodies like your own, how much appears to be 
being done in India at the present time for the improve- 
ment of the water-supply and for various other objects 
connected with the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of our large cities. I hold this to be a matter of very great 
importance. I rejoice to see that attention to such ques- 
tions, which is so general now in England, is extending* j 
itself to India ; and I » feel that British rule in India jjMi 
scarcely be marked by any more honourable monuments 
than those which tend, so much as sanitary improvements 
do tend, to promote the. general welfare of the people at 
large. 

OentlemeTtf — I will not detain you longer, except to thank 
you very heartily for the kind expressions used towards 
myself in this address, and to say that my earnest endeavour 
during my administration of Indian affairs, in obedience to 
the commands which I have received from the Queen- 
Empress, will be to promote, so far as may be in my 
power, by God's assistance, the happiness and the welfare 
of the people of India {applause). 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by the Commissioner and His Excel- 
lency's Staff, then drove to the residence of the Commissioner of Sind. 
The roads and the principal buildings en route were decorated with 
flags, and several handsome triumphal arches were erected.] 
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[At one o'clock on the 23rd November, the Viceroy receivei a de" 28rd N< 
putation from the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, who presented him 
with an address of welcome. The address pointed out the great improve- 
ment effected in the harbour by Government expenditure, as shown 
by the extent to which it had lately been utilised for the importation 
of troops and stores for service in Afghanistan, and for railway material 
to the frontier. It recorded the deep sense of the Chamber's gratitude 
for the commercial advantages also derived, and urged the speedy 
construction of a bridge across the Indus at Sukkur, — representing 
that the saving effected would repay the outlay in a few years. It 
drew attention to the commercial advantages to be derived from the 
extension of the railway system towards Southern Afghanistan, the 
development of other systems in the Punjab, and to the desirability of 
a direct mail service between Karachi and Aden. The inadequacy, of 
* the postal service with Bombay, and the restoration of the overland 
service with that city^ as also the abolition of the municipal duty on 
ojiff^and seeds, were subjects on which His Excellency's favourable 
consideration was solicited, should they come before him. The address 
also drew attention to the inequitable incidence of the license tax, its 
distasteful ness to the commercial classes, and urged the extension of the 
exemption from duty of all classes of grey goods when financial con- 
siderations would admit. • 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen, — I have great pleasure in meeting you upon 
this occasion, as the representatives of the mercantile com- 
munity of Karachi ; and I am glad to find that you have 
rightly interpreted the motive which induced me to make 
an effort to include a visit to Karachi in the arrangements 
for my autumn tour during this, the first year of my Vice- 
royalty. I did so because I vy^as much impressed with the 
importance of this rising community, and because I was 
desirous of seeing the progress made, especially with the 
Harbour Works of this port ; and, having visited those 
works very carefully this morning, and having had them 
very fully and ably explained to me by Mr. Price, I was 
glad to learn and to observe that considerable progress has 

H 
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already been made in the improvement of the port, and 
that measures are still being taken, or are in contemplatioft, 
which, it is hoped, will produce yet farther improvement 
I have examined the plans which have been adopted and 
those which are in contemplation, with care, and I can 
assure you that any questions connected with this interest- 
ing subject will always receive the most caYeful considera- 
tion from me and my colleagues in the Government of 
India. 

Gentlemen,— I am very glad to find that you have 
adopted what seems to me to be an excellent coiirse ia 
your address, and that, instead of simply presenting a few 
words of compliment to the Viceroy, you have taken 
this opportunity of bringing under my notice the varioiu 
questions in which your important community is in- * 
terested. That is a most judicious course for a body like, 
a Chamber of Commerce to pursue, because it is really 
calculated to bear praclbical fruit and to bring before lilte 
notice of the Governor General and of his colleagues tbe 
wishes of a community like yours; and it is by such a course 
that you can best show the utility of such institutions as 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

You will hardly expect me, gentlemen, I am sure, upon 
this occasion, to reply in detail upon the various matters 
you have touched on in your address. They caver a very 
large field, and they open questions of very great import- 
ance, many of which, I need not tell you, have already 
engaged my attention ; but I can assure you that I esteem 
it a great advantage to have learnt, as I have from your 
address, the views which the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mercantile Community of Karachi entertain upon the 
various subjects to which you have alluded. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I have derived great 
pleasure from my visit to Karachi, and that I shall carry 
away with m^ an agreeable recollection of all that I have 
seen this morning, • and that any matters in which tbl^ 
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mercantile commanitj of this town and port are interefited 
will always have a claim upon my earnest and gareful at- 
ie&tion. 



LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OP THE 
MEREWETHER PIER. 

[On Wednesday afternoon, the 24th November, the Viceroy laid 24th N( 
the fouoadtion-stone of the Merewether Pier, at Keamari, in the 
presence of large numbers of the English and Native residents of 
Karachi who were conveyed to the Harbour by special train pro- 
vided by the Harbour Board. Raised seats accommodated the spec- 
tators, and the place was tastefully decorated. His Excellency, 
Accompanied by Mr. Erskine, Sir R. Sandeman, and his personal 
Staff, drove to the Customs pier at 4 o'clock, and procieeded thence 
by trolly to Ke amari, where he was received by th9 members of the 
Harbour Board and Colonel Wallace, the President, who presented 
t^ address of the Board. After describing^ the services which the late 
Sir W. Merewether, Sir B. Frere, Sir R Temple, Sir Andrew Clarke, 
Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Price had rendered to the Harbour, the address 
stated that the present work was carried out by looal funds on the 
model of similar works at Calcutta and Bombay, and would accom- 
modate the largest steamers \ but that several minor works, costing 
three or four lakhs more, were required for presents equipment, for 
which local funds were inadequate. Statistics were given, showing a 
large increase in the trade of Karachi since 1844, and it was repre- 
sented that the usefulness of the Harbour was cramped by the 
alisence of the Sukkur bridge. 

Xiord Bipon replied as follows :— ] 

Colonel Wallace, Ladies and Gentlemen^ and Oentlemen 
of the Harbour Board, — I beg to thank you very much for 
the address which you have just presented to me ; and I 
assure you that I was very glad to find myself in a position 
to accept your invitation to lay the first stone of the Mere- 
wether Pier, both on account of the character and import- 
ance of the work itself, and also because I learnt that it 
was your desire to connect with it the name of that dis- 
tinguished officer, whose untimely death I am confident that 

i 
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every one in Karachi and in Sind deeply mourns. I am 
glad, gentlemen, to have had this opportunity of thus 
marking my respect for the memory of Sir William Mere- 
wethcr and my high appreciation of his public serviceai 
You, gentlemen, have explained the various difficulties 
ivhich the erection of this pier has hitherto had to encount- 
er. It is often the fortune of excellent works that they 
should commence under the auspices of difficulties ; but I 
trust that the time has now arrived when this important 
work will speedily bo brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Ko one can doubt that if it had been in existence during 
the last two years the Government of India would have de- 
rived much advantage from the facilities which it would have 
afforded for the landing of troops and stores in this port 
I have learnt, gentlemen, from your address^ with muoh 
satisfaction, that this work will be undertaken out of the, 
resources of the port itself; because it seems to me of great 
importance that, so far tis possible, local works should ^ 
undertaken out of local funds, and under local manage- 
ment. No doubt, in a country like India, it is necessary 
that appeals should be made to the Supremo Government 
for assistance^ in regard to large and important works of 
general utility ; but I always rejoice when operations of this 
kind can be undertaken from the funds of the localities 
themselves, and under the control of the representatives of 
the local population— not only because by this means relief 
is afforded to the burdened finances of India, but also (and 
yet more) because it is thus that self-reliance is fostered, 
and opportunity afforded for the practical extension of self- 
government. I had, yesterday morning, the satisfaction of 
visiting, under the able guidance of Mr. Price, the port of 
this place, and of having explained to me the various works 
which have been already undertaken for the improvement 
of your harbour, and those which are still in contemplation 
and which are held to be required for its completion. My 
visit will thus enable me to bring to the consideration of 
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: iliose questions, whenever they come before the Qovernment 
- of India, a certain amount of acquaintance with Uie local- 
ities concerned, and the great advantage of having conferred 
? upon them with those who are best acquainted with your 
:: local requirements. The figures, gentlemen, which you have 
1^ laid before me in your address afford a very gratifying proof 
; of the progress of your trade ; and although, no doubt, the 
\ great increase which took place last year was due, to a con- 
siderable extent, to exceptional circumstances which, so far 
as they relate to war, will not, I trust, be repeated — never- 
theless, I hope that no material check will be placed upon 
the progress of your town and harbour ; and I can heartily 
say that if this pier, of which I most readily consent now 
, to lay the first stone, shall tend — as I have little doubt it 
will— to promote your prosperity, it will be to me a matter 
•of the greatest satisfaction. {Cheers) 

rLord Ripon then descended the steps to^the place where the found- 
afion-stone was held in position by pulleys, and with a silver trowel 
performed the ceremony of laying it. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, a royal salute was fired, and, shortly after, the Viceroy with his 
Staff embarked on board the Tena^serimy for Bombay. 



DINNER AT THE BYCULLA CLUB. 

[The Tenaaserim arrived in Bombay Harbour on Saturday morn- oyjju jr^. 
ning, the 27th November. As the vessel dropped anchor, the Gov- 
ernment ships manned yards and the Flag Ship Euryalus fired a 
salute of thirty-one guns. The Tenasserim was boarded by a depu- 
tation consisting of the Chief Secretary to Government, the Superin- 
tendent of Marine, and the Military Secretary to the Governor ; and 
shortly afterwards, the Viceroy accompanied by Admiral Gore-Jones, 
was rowed to the steps of Apollo Bumler, where he was received 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, upon whom 
had devolved the duty of welcoming His Lordship, in company 
with the Hon. L. R. Ashburner, the Hon. E. W. Ravenscroft, Sir 
lAichael Westropp, and the Bishop of Bombay. A large number of 
civil and military officials were also in attendance at the landing-place. 
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As the Viceroy stepped on shore, a second royal salute was fired by the 
Apollo Bunder Saluting Battery. The landing-place was crowded 
with specffetors, who cheered the Viceroy as he started for ParelL All 
the available troops in garrison, including the Volunteers, were em- 
ployed in lining the roads to Qovernment House, where His ExceUeney 
was received by Sir James Fergusson. In the evening, the Vioerojr 
was entertained at dinner by the members of the BycuUa Club. The 
chair was occupied by Sir Michael Westropp, who was supported right 
and left by the Viceroy, the Governor, the Commander-in-Chie^ the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, the Hon. J. Qibbs, the Hon. L. R. Ash- 
burner, the Hon. E. W. Ravenscroft, the Bishop of Bombay, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay, and most of the prominent mili- 
tary and civil officials in the city and district. In replying to the 
toast of his health, proposed by the Chairman, Lord Ripon, who, 
on rising, was received with loud and continued cheering, spoke as 
follows : — ] 

Mr. Chairman, Your Exocllencyy and Oentlemeny — ^I as- 
sure you that I am deeply grateful for the manner in whkji 
you have received the toast which has been proposed in fluoh* 
friendly terms by the^ Chief Justice of Bombay. You,j^, 
have truly said that I have somewhat of an hereditary in- 
terest in India. My grandfather was Governor of Madras, 
and my first recollections of life are connected with tbo4^ 
stirring scenes which marked the Governor-Generalships of 
Lord EUenborough and Sir Henry Hardinge, when my 
father was President of the Board of Control ; but I have 
been frequently reminded, on the short tour which I have 
lately made through the northern and north-western parts 
of India, of the many distinguished men who have proceed- 
ed from the presidency of Bombay. (Cheers.) Even before 
I came under the shadow of your administration, I wa^ 
reminded, at Mooltan, that, of those two distinguished ofr 
cers who are commemorated in that monument in the fort 
in Mooltan, in stirring and inspiriting language by Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes, one — Lieutenant Anderson — was a membdc 
of the Bombay Army. (Cheers.) And then when I enter^ 
Bind, you will easily believe how the recollection of Bombui 
officers, civil and military, filled my mind. At Jjicobabidi 
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the modest tomb of General Jacob recalled to my memory 
&e eminent services of one who was a great master and 
ruler of men, who knew how to control wild tribes, and to 
spread cultivation and agriculture in the districts with which 
he had to deal. (Cheers,) And as I came down the Indus, 
I passed, if not in actual sight with my eyes, at least in full 
view with my recollection, that residency of Hydrabad 
whei^ Sir James Outram won not the least of those marked 
distinctions which characterised the famous life of one who 
carried high the reputation of the Bombay Army, not only 
in India, but throughout the entire East. (Cheers.) At 
length I came to Karachi, where I was called upon to lay 
the first stone of a pier which is to be known by the name 
of one whose untimely death and sudden removal from 
amongst us was a cause of regret to every one who knew the 
sdrvioes which Sir William Mere wether has rendered to his 
ec^ntry. (Cheers,) Gentlemen, I aannot forget that the 
first occasion upon which I had the honour to make the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Bartle Frere was when he retired from the 
position of Commissioner of Sind, to be honoured by all 
people in England who knew his career, up to that time 
(l<md cheer$) ; — that career, which has since b^en rendered 
more distinguished by his services as Governor of Bombay 
— (cheers) — services which are not unworthy to be recorded 
upon that roll upon which are inscribed the honoured names 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone and George Clerk, and which 
recalls the calm firmness of Lord Elphinstone in the hour of 
danger (cheers) ; the administrative ability of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, and the indomitable energy of Sir Richard 
Temple. (Loud and prolonged cheering,) 

Oentlemeny — These memories refer to the past, although 
some of them recall a past which is still recent ; but I believe 
that those high qualities which have marked the civil and mili- 
taiy services of Bombay in days gone by, mark them still in 
the present, and will mark them yet in the future. (Cheers.) 
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I am confident tbat^ in the hour of danger and in the time 
of need ,• Her Majesty's Government may never fear to call 
upon the able and zealous services of the Government of 
Bombay. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I would say to you (es- 
pecially to the younger members of your distinguished ser- 
vices), set before you the example of the men to whom I 
have alluded ; act in their spirit — in no slavish imitation of 
their individual opinions, but in that noble spirit which has 
won for them in the past the admiration and the gratitude 
of their country. I am sure, if you act in that spirit, and 
apply it to the changed circumstances of altered times, the 
njilitary and civil services of Bombay will receive, and will 
deserve from their country, the same acknowledgment in 
the future that they have obtained in the past. (Cheers) 
I cannot forget that I owe to the Presidency of Bombay, 
and especially, if I mistake not, to the Byculla Club, a pecu-* 
liar debt of gratitude,* because you have given me, in one 
of your ex -presidents, a colleague whose assistance I greatly 
value (cheers) ; and T can most heartily thank you for the 
great and marked advantages which I have derived from the 
wide experience, the judicial temper, and the administrative 
knowledge of my friend Mr. Gibbs. (Loud cheers.) 

Oentlemen, — This review of the past services of Bombay 
to India and to England, and the confidence which I enter- 
tain that Bombay will render yet more important services 
in the future, makes it natural that I should rejoice to find 
myself, within six months of my first advent to India, once 
more amongst you. But, gentlemen, I like to be frank, and 

I am bound to say thafe, great as is my respect and regard 
for this presidency, it is not simply for the purpose of 

visiting Bombay that I have come here now. (Laughter.) 

I frankly admit that I have been led here by gentler 

influences — (laughter and cheers) — and it is in the hope 

that, please God, I may next week welcome my wife to 

India that I came here. (Cheers and laughter.) I don't 
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think yon will think the worse of me for that frank re- 
mark. (Cheers.) Those of you who have got good wives 
well know their yalae and comfort, and those who have 
not got them had better get them as soon as they can — 
(laughter and cheers) — through the medium of the ample 
opportunities afforded them ^ by the charming society of 
Bombay. (Cheers,) Gentlemen, no man who knows what 
are the blessings of a good wife will doubt that it is a great 
advantage to a Qovernor-General of India to have his wife 
by his side. (Laughter and Cheers.) My experience of 
{he last six months has shown me — what no man could doubt, 
and what certainly I did not doubt when I felt it my duty 
to accept the heavy task which was entrusted to me by Her 
•Majesty's Government — that the magnitude and the extent 
of the work and of the responsibilities which are cast 
*npon a Viceroy of India, in days like these, cannot be 
underrated. Gentlemen, since I came to India I think I 
have had my fair share of those anxieties and those re- 
sponsibilities. (Cheers.) They have been very great, and I 
c^i only submit my conduct under them to the fair and 
impartial consideration of my countrymen in India and in 
England (cheers) ; and say that, so far as I am conscious, 
I have endeavoured to do my duty. (Cheers.) And, 
further, I can say without any hesitation that I have re- 
ceived that which I fully expected to receive when I came 
out here, — ^the able, the earnest, and the loyal support of 
ihe civil and military services throughout India. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, the Governor-General of India is the ruler of 
the whole of India ; he is not the ruler of any part of it 
alone. It is his duty to take into consideration the interests 
of every portion of those vast dominions which fall under 
the rule of our Queen-Empress ; to endeavour to under- 
stand the nature and the interests of all of them ; and he 
is entitled, I think, to look to the support and assistance 
of all. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I fully believe that I may 
count to the utmost on the support and assistance of the 

I 
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presidency of Bombay, and may rest assured that the con- 
fidence ^hich I feel in the loyalty of the inhabitants- 
European and Native — of every part of this presidency, 
and in the zealous and public-spirited assistance of the civfl 
and military services in Bombay, will never be falsified. 
{Cheers) Therefore, gentlemen, it is with* great satisfaos 
tion that I have met you upon this occasion, and that I 
return to you my hearty thanks for the reception whioh 
you have given me ; and assure you that all which concema 
your interests, of whatever kind or description, will alwayg 
receive from me, and, I am confident, from my colleagues in 
the Government of India, the most careful and impartial 
consideration. 

[His Excellency resumed his seat amid loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing. The health of the Governor of Bombay was then proposed and ^ 
responded to, and was followed by the toasts of " The Army, Navy j 
and Volunteers," and ^'TJie Bench and the Bar." His ExcelleBOj. ; 
the Commander-in-Chief replied on behalf of the Army, and in doiaf 
80 referred to the Maiwand disaster as an event which, though it q(wt 
a great many valuable lives, yet attained the end which was desiredi 
namely, that of stopping Ayub Khan's advance. The eyent had 
been subjected to many adverse remarks ; but he could assure his 
hearers that, s^f^aking simply as Oommander-in Chief of the Bom-" 
bay Army, he had not in any way lost confidence in the Bomba]^ 
Sepoys, and he trusted he might yet have the opportunity, whiQli 
hitherto bad been denied him, of leading them against an enemy, 
liord Bipon, in proposing the toast of the Byculla Club, spoke as 
follows : — ] 

Oentlemenf — I am the last man in the world who would 
desire for a moment to depart from ofiicial routine ; but X 
find there is one omission from this toast list^ which the 
natural modesty of the Byculla Club failed to supply, and 
that is the toast of the club itself. In recognition of its 
splendid hospitality on this occasion — (cheers) — permit me 
to go beyond that list, and add at least one toast. I am 
sure that, while we all desire that the Byculla Club should 
pi?03par aud flourish, we do so the more because wo bfiv^ 
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had an opportunity of learning something of the hospitality 
of the Club, of which all who are acquainted vrith India 
have long heard, and because we find that it is not the mere 
fefelf-lore of the inhabitants of Bombay, or the mere conceit 
of the membets of the Byculla Club — (laughter) — that 
has occasioned jits wide-spread fame. For this opportunity 
which we have had of tasting the hospitality of the Club, 
I heartly thank its members, and in doing so, I am sure 
I am only speaking the sentiments of all the other visitors. 
(Cheers,) There is nothing which is more undesirable 
than, upon occasions of this kind, for any one to allude to 
previous speeches, for the inevitable result of such a pro- 
cedure would be to prolong to an inconvenient period the 
bratorical efforts of the evening. Nevertheless, I desire to 
6ay with referetlce to what has fallen from my friend the 
• Commander-in-Chief, that the Government of India, and 
myself individually, highly apprecigyjie those great and un- 
doubted efforts whibh were made, under difficulties which 
ft is diffiouU to over-estimate by General Phayre and the 
trbops under hi^ command. {Loud cheers) Gentlemen, 
those are not sentiments which I express on this occasion 
becaui^e I am the guest of the Byculla Clulf in Bombay; 
they ate sentiments which have been expressed in official 
despatches by the Government of India, to the Secretary 

of State. {Loud cheers,) 

[The Chairman returned thanks du behalf of the Club, and the pro- 
ceedings came to a close.] 



ADDRESS FROM THE SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT 

DE PAUL. 

[On Sunday evening the 28th of November 1880, Lord Ripon 28th N< 
received an address from a numerous Deputation of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul who waited on him at the Parell Convent His 
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Excellency, accompanied by the Rev. Father Kerr, walked from 
Parell to the Convent where he was received by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Metirin, the Rev. Fathers of the convent, the Deputation, and 
a large number of the Roman Catholic community, and conducted 
up-stairs to the principal school-room, which was prettily decorated 
and hung with suitable mottoes, and where the young ladies and 
children of the convent were assembled. After a selection on the 
piano, and a glee, one of the young ladies advanced to the centre 
of the room, and, addressing His Excellency, read in a clear, 
unfaltering voice, the following address : — 

" May it please Your Excellency, — We, the happy children of the 
Convent, Parell, cannot express in fitting terms the grntitude with 
which we receive this unexpected proof of the kind interest Your 
Excellency deigns to take in our welfare. The intense satisfaction 
we feel in being honoured by a visit from our gracious Ruler is, 
however, damped by the consciousness of our inability — with so short 
a notice, too — to make known, by a becoming display, our deep>sense 
of so great an act of condescension. Yet we rejoice in the presence 
among us, in these circumstances, of one whose benevolence of dis-, 
position and rare merit have gained for him so wide a celebrity. We 
cannot but hope that Yo^r Excellency will be pleased to accept our 
protestations of loyal homage, as well as hearty appreciation of the 
precious favour which has made this auspicious occasion an epoch in 
or childhood's days upon which we will ever look back with 
happiness and delight. We would also add the assurance of our 
continued daily and earnest supplications that the best blessings 
of heaven may ever remain with one so honoured and esteei^ed, 
while we beg leave to present once again the sincere and heartfelt 
expression of the sentiments of respect and gratitude and loyalty 
entertained towards Your Excellency by us. 

The Boarders of the Convent Children op Parkll." 
Lord Ripon replied as follows: — ] 

I am very much obliged to you for your address, and I can 
assure you that there could be to me no pleasauter sight than 
that of seeing your smiling faces, and no greater pleasure 
than that of listening to your merry, happy voices. It is to 
me far more agreeable than any other entertainment you 
could have "offered to me ; and I can only say that I hope 
this institution may continue to flourish, and that you, my 
dear children, who are here now, will use to the utmost the 
. great advantages you possess in an institution of this kind 
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not only by cultivating the intellectual gifts which God 
has given to you, but by remembering that you jpaust use 
them for His service, and for the benefit of those around 
you, and that you can only hope to do so by Qod*s grace 
and by carefully following the precepts of His religion. 

[The Viceroy, accompanied by the Bishop and the assembly, then 
proceeded to the l^hapel, where a holy benediction was performed, 
after which His Excellency rceived the Deputation. Their address 
referred wit^ priile and satisfaction to His Excellency's presence 
amongst them, reviewed in some detail the work of the Society since 
its foundation in India by Bishop Meurin, explained the various good 
works with which it is associated, and conclude*! by warmly thanking 
His Excellency for sanctioning by his presence the labours and objects 
of the institution. His Excellency, in reply, spoke as follows: — ] 

My Lordy and Brethren of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Fault — It gives me, I assure you, great pleasure to 
meet you on this occasion. It has been one cause of 
regret to me, whibh has resulted from the office with which 
I have recently been entrusted, that* the circumstances of 
my position as Viceroy of India render it impossible for 
me any longer to continue an active member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. I do not mean, when I say that, for 
a moment to imply that there is any position, however 
high, or any office, however laborious, which iS inconsistent 
with the position of a member of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. {Cheers) The history of the Society shows us 
that some of its most active and earnest members in 
various countries of the world have been very busy men and 
yet that they have found opportunities to steal, from their 
very scanty leisure, the means of devoting many an hour to 
the service of God and the assistance of His poor. But 
there 'are circumstances connected with the position of 
Governor General of India which would render the duties 
of an active member of the Society,, as you will understand, 
impossible. 

Brethren^ — I was first led to join the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul from a perusal of your rules, which seemed to me 
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to present a singular combination of sincere piety, of wite 
charity, ^nd of most loving consideration for the poor. II 
was that spirit of true piety, combined with a knowledge of 
the world, and especially of the poor as they really wn^ 
which led me to see the great importance of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul to the suffering popalations among 
which it may be established in any part of tlie world. But 
Brethren, as you know very well, this Society is not to be 
regarded as a mere philanthropical institution. If we 
were to look at it in that respect, we should lose what 
is most valuable of the spirit of those devoted men who 
founded the Society, and yet more of the spirit of that 
great Saint whose name we have taken, and under whose 
protection we range ourselves. It is not only a Society for 
the purpose of giving a certain number of rupees, or of 
Sovereigns, or of francs, to the poor of any country; it is* 
ft Society for the purpose of binding men together, and of 
bringing to the homes of the poor that which is more 
Valuable than money — a deep, earnest, loving Christian 
sympathy. {Loud cheers) But, Brethren, we are bound 
to say that it is not only for the sake of the poor that we 
do this ; it is^ for our own sakes also. We have many a 
lesson to learn from those poor who are the dear childfe'n 
of our Lord ; we can derive, from the assistance rendered 
to them in a true spirit of Christian love, many spiritual 
advantages for ourselves ; and it is in that spirit, and with 
those objects, that this Society was founded. 

Brethren^ — I have listened with very great interest to the 
statement which you have been kind enough to make to 
me this evening, of the nature of the work in which you aire 
engaged here in Bombay ; and I am very glad indeed to 
find how large and extended is the sphere of your useful- 
ness, and how strong yoii are in numbers ; and, my Lord; 
perhaps you will permit me to say that I cannot but think 
that it will be remembered among One of the foremost of 
, the many benefits which you have conferred, not on the 
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Catholic community of Bombay alone, but on the general 
public of this great Presidency, that you have founiJed here, 
on the soil of India, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
{Cheers.) I am happy "to say that I have the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of Mr. Dallas, who, I am glad to hear, was 
your first President, and that I know well — having often 
met him at meetings of the Society — how zealously he is 
still working, in spite of indifferent health (loud cheers), in 
the cause of the faith and of the poor. (Gontinued cheers.) 

Brethren, — It seems almost superfluous to suggest even 
any additional work for you to undertake, when you have 
put before me so. long and honourable a roll of labours iu 
which you are already engaged ; but, nevertheless, I cannot 
let this opportunity slip — the first which I have had since 
I QSLxae to India of addressing my Brethren of this Society 
— without drawing your attention to one other work which 
has been recently developing itself in England, and which 
has been Ipng established in France, and is called the work 
of Patronage. There is nothing about it. Brethren, I need 
not tell you, of patronage in the offensive sense of the word. 
It is used, not in the sense ordinarily implied bv the word 
in English, but in the sense of the word patronage in 
French ; and the object of that work is to take care of youijg 
boys who are just leaving school and entering upon life— 
mostly young boys who have just made their First Commu- 
nion, and who are going forth to meet all the trials and 
temptations — the fiery trials and terrible temptations — which 
beset them in these days. The object is that boys of this 
description should be brought under the notice of the various 
Conferences, and that some of the members of each of the 
Conferences should undertake to look after them for a cer- 
tain time. The Patronage Committee in London endea- 
vours to fipd situations for them with respectable employers 
or respectable firms ; not content with doing that, it dele- 
gatej^ SQxae of its members to visit them from time to tim^^ 
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while in France, where funds are more easily procurable for 
the Society, they have in many parts (especially in Paris) 
erected very large and beautiful establishments in which 
these youths are gathered together on Sundays and on holi- 
days, and in which they have their innocent amusements, 
and are able to partake of the consolations of religion. I 
do not know how far a work of that kind might be possible 
under the conditions of the Society in India ; you, of course, 
can judge of that far better than I can ; but I have felt in 
England a very deep interest in work of this kind. It is 
progressing slowly, as most important things do ; it is grow- 
ing up from small beginnings, in the same manner as your 
Society (as mentioned in your address) grew up from eight 
young men in Paris to its present large dimensi ons in France ; 
it is, I say, progressing slowly but satisfactorily in England, 
and I shall be very glad if the few words I have said this* 
evening induce you to consider the possibility of making an 
attempt in the same direction in India. Of course, you 
must exercise your judgment and discretion in determining 
whether the circumstances of this country afford an opening 
for anything of the kind. (Cheers.) 

Brethren,-*'! will say no more on this occasion, except to 
assure you how deeply grateful I am for the kindness with 
which yoii have addressed me this evening ; how heartily 
I thank you for assembling in such numbers on this occa- 
sion — I am afraid, at some inconvenience to yourselves, at 
such a distance from the city ; — that I shall always feel the 
deepest interest in this Society ; and that it will be to me a 
source of great pleasure, as also of great advantage, when 
I am able once more to resume my position in the honour- 
able and noble work of an active member of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. (Loud and continued cheers,) 

[Bishop Meurin then addressed the assembly, thanking His Excel- 
lency heartily for hia suggestion regarding the work of Patronage, 
and appointing a special committee from among the assembly to put 

His Excellency's suggestion at once into action. After some further 
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remarks by His Lordship, on the excellence of the work being done 
by the Society in Bombay, the proceedings which lasted till after 
darky were brought to a close with prayer. lu the Convent grounds 
below, the children had prepared some excellent tableaux, which 
weire illuminated by limelights as the Viceroy and assembly passed 
through.] 



ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE. 

[On Monday afternoon, the 29th November, the Viceroy held a lev^e 2^ H 
which was Yerj numerously attended, at the new Secretariat. At the 
close of the lev^y His Excellency received a large and influential depu- 
tation from the Dombay Chamber of Commerce, who waited on his 
Lordship to present an address. The address, which was a very 
long one and touched upon most of the questions in which the 
Chamber is interested, was chiefly devoted to the subject of railway 
communication; it pointed out in forcible language the grievous 
error committeil, in the opinion of the Chamber, in constructing any 
portion of the Great Trunk Line between Bombay and Delhi on the 
narrow gauge; it urged the resumption of useful public works, and 
the construction of certain lines of railway which the Chamber 
believed would be of immense value in developing the resources 
of the Presidency, and strongly objected on grouyds which were 
explained, to any State subsidy or aid being given to the Marmagoa 
railway ; it directed the Viceroy's attention to the Bill in respect of 
Petroleum and other inflammable oils, and to the Factories Bill re- 
garding which it was urged that certain recommendations which had' 
been made - by the Chamber with a view to modifying the powers 
proposed to be conferred by those Bills, should be considered before 
they were passed into law. A reduction was also asked for in the 
present rates for inland telegrams, and a recommendation was 
made that the Government should encourage the introduction of 
telephonic communication into the city of Bombay, by private enter- 
prise. 

To this address His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

OentlemeUf — I am much obliged to you for the address which 
you have presented to me, and for the kind and flattering 
terms of your reference to myself; and can assure you 

K 
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that I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing the r^resentatives of the mercantile community of Bom< 
bay. I appreciate very highly the enterprise of that com- 
munity, and beg to assure you that I set a very high value 
on the maintenance and extension of all that concerns your 
interests. I am very glad, gentlemen, that you have, in this 
address, entered so fully into your views and opinions on the 
various important questions so closely affecting the interests 
of your community. It is a great advantage to the Govern- 
ment of India that they should have, from time to time, an 
opportunity of learning the views of the mercantile commu- 
nity of the great cities of this Empire ; and I rejoice, there- 
fore, that you have set forth, in the manner you have done, 
the views and the opinions which you entertain on many 
points of great importance and interest at the present 
moment. 

Oentlemerip — You will not, I am sure, now expect me to 
enter into any detailed answer to the questions which are 
raised in your address. You are well aware that many of 
them are questions of great magnitude, .and, just because 
they are so large and so important, they require the most 
careful consideration at the hands of the Government of 
India, and not of the Viceroy alone. The individual opinion 
of the Viceroy is not in itself sufficient to dispose of them. 
The very large questions of railway policy which are raised 
in your address require to be considered, and ultimately 
decided by the Government at home. For myself, I do 
not think that I shall be going beyond that discretion which 
every one in my position is bound carefully to maintain, if 
I say that, in the case of trunk lines, I approve of the 
principle that a break of gauge should be avoided ; for I 
think it very desirable in the interests of trade that 
through communication should not be interrupted by the 
necessity of transhipping goods in transit. But at the same 
time you will, of course, clearly understand that it is a very 
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different thing to decide a question in the first instance and 
to be called upon to reverse a policy already determitied 
upon, and to a great extent carried into execution. All I 
can say is, that the question shall receive my consideration 
and that of my colleagues, and the member of my Council 
whpi has been, specially deputed to investigate it. When I 
remind you that the member of Council so deputed is our 
friend Mr. Gibbs, I am sure you will agree with me in think- 
ing that the interests of Bombay are not in dangerous hands. 
I am not an enemy of the narrow-guage system, nor do I 
. believe are you, under proper conditions ; and I should be 
sorry if any expression of mine led persons to entertain, the 
idea that that was my view ; but I do feel strongly that 
uniformity of guage on main lines is a matter of great 
importance. As regards the particular lines to which you 
•have alluded, lean only add that some of them have al- 
ready — indeed, all of them have mqre or less — received the 
consideration of the Government of India ; and that it will 
be a great advantage, in dealing with the questions connect- 
ed with them, to know your views ; and, from the friendly 
assurances contained in your address, I am sure you will be 
very glad to afford the Government any assistance in your 
power with a view to their elucidation. 

With- respect to the question which relates to the Bill for 
the purpose of restricting the trade in petroleum, and which 
you have raised in your address, I wish to say that I have 
been all my life a free-trader. I have a very lively belief 
in free-trade ; but, at the same time, you are well aware 
that in England, where free-trade principles are so firmly 
established, a Bill has been passed (and a very stringent 
Bill) regulating the trade in petroleum, on account of its 
explosive and dangerous character ; and it seems only natural 
we should endeavour to work somewhat on the lines of 
English legislation. But I can only, say for myself— and 
I am quite sure I speak the sentiments of my colleagues — 
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that we shall be glad to receive and consider such obsenra 
tioDS as 4k body so well qualified to deal with this subject 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce may desire to oflfer. 

As regards the Factory Act, that again is a question of 
great importance, and, I do 'not deny^ of considerable diffi* 
culty. But I have lived in England for manj years in the 
immediate neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, and al- 
though I know the objectit)ns which were raised to factory 
legislation when first introduced in that country, I have also 
seen the many advantages which have followed from it. It 
will be my desire that any legislation which may ultimaiely 
be adopted by the Government of India should be calculated 
to reconcile^ to the utmost^ the interests of the employers 
and the employed. 

You have spoken, gentlemen, of the question of telephonic 
communication. With regard to that, I may say that the* 
subject is still, to a certain extent, under the consideration 
of the Government of India, who will give every possible 
weight to the suggestions which you have made. I myself, 
in accordance with the principles to which you have just 
alluded, am generally in favour of entrusting matters which 
can be carried out by private enterprise to that enterprise : 
but when you do set up a monopoly, as. the telegraphic com-, 
munication is in India and at home now, it is necessary for 
you to carefully guard that monopoly, and not to allow the 
rights of the State to be at all infringed. The Government 
here and the Government at home have not f:*und it alto- 
gether easy to deal with this matter. It is one of the 
utmost importance, and I will only say this, — and I say it 
without any hesitation, — that, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of the Government of India, I feel entirely that the 
public have a right to say that if the Government take tbe 
duty upon themselves, they are bound to see that the wants 
and requirements of the public are amply supplied. Bat 
ihe matter has not yet finally been determined in all its 
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detail*, and we have at this moment a proposition before us 
which we have only just received, and have not yet tad time 
fully to consider. 

Oentlemen, — I need not detain you longer, except to 
assure you that, so long as I have the honour to hold the 
great office which has been entrusted to me, it will always 
be my duty and my pleasure to encourage and advance, 
by any means in my power, the interests of commerce 
BXid industry in India. I am perfectly convinced that it is 
by encouraging the industrial and commercial enterprise 
of this country you can best secure for India that progres- 
sive development which I myself heartily wish for it. 



DINNER TO THE 66th REGIMENT. 

[After the Viceroy had receiveti the Deputation from the Bombay 2dfch No 
Chamber of Commerce, His Excellency • proceeded to the parade- 
gronnd close by, where he reviewed the troops iu garrison and the 
volunteers, numberii^g in all about 1,500 men. Subsequently, the 
non-commissioned of&cers and men of the 66th Regiment, which 
suffered so severely at Maiwand, were entertained at dinner by the 
members of the Bombay Government. About 400 jaen sat down ; 
and during dinner. Lord Ripon, accompanied by Sir James Fer" 
gusson and General Warre, entered the dining-tent. Lord Ripon 
baviDg expressed a wish to address a few words to the men, a deep 
silence ensued, when His Excellency spoke as follows : — ] 

Non-commissioned officers and men of the 66th Regi- 
ment, — I a^^. very glad to have this opportunity of associat- 
ing myself with the v\relcome which is given to you upon 
this occasion by the n^embers of the Government of Bom- 
bay. That great feat of arms which was performed by 
your gallant comrades, who died to the last man in defence 
of the standard of their Queen-Empress, has been already 
acknowledged, as you are probably aware, in glowing 
terms by the Commander -in-Chief for India, Sir Frederick 
Haines, whose words have been cordially endorsed by 
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the Government of India. {Hear, hear!) That feat will 
live in tte memory of Englishmen — aye, and in the memory 
of the world — so long as great deeds and noble self-sacri- 

s 

fice have their value among men. But, 66th, you must 
remember that to have been the comrades of those who 
died so gallantly throws a great responsibility upon this 
regiment, because you have to maintain, each and all of 
you, in your future history, the fame which has been won 
for you by those who have died for their country. {Lovd 
cheers,) I will not detain you longer, except to say how 
heartily I wish you God-speed, and how firm is my confi- 
dence that throughout the world, if you are called upon 
you will know how to defend those colours which will soon 
be afresh entrusted to you by your Queen. 

[Three cheers were then called for the Viceroy, and heartily re- 
sponded to, and three cheers were called for the Queen. Colonel • 
Hogge, Commanding the Regiment, thanked the Viceroy for the " 
kind words he had uttered, •remarking that if upon any future occasion 
the 66th should be called upon, they Would fight equally as well, but, 
he hoped, with a better result. Colonel Hogge then called for thr^ 
cheers for the Commander-in-Chief, which were heartily given, and 
one of the men called for three cheers for General Burrows, which 
Mere also enthi^siastically given.] 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT St. XAVIER'S 

COLLEGE, BOMBAY. 

[)V. 1880. [The Viceroy having consented to preside at the distribution of 
prizes to the students of St. Xavier's College, Bombay, drove, with 
Lady Fergusson, to the college building at half-past four on Tuesday 
afternoon, the 30th November. His Excellency was received at the 
college door by the Right Rev, Father Meurin, Vicar Apostolic, the 
Rector, and other gentlemen of the college mcinagement, and con- 
ducted to the hall upstairs, which was tastefully decorated with flags 
and mottoes. The hall was filled to overflowing, every available seat 
being occupied, principally by the parents of the boys and the friends 
of the institution. After an overture by the band, a prologue was 

1^ recited by one of the boys, containing complimentary references tu His 
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Ezoellency. A tableau from the " Merchant of Venice" followed, after 
which the annual report was read, and showed the institutici^ to be in 
a flourishing condition. The distribution of prizes was then proceeded 
with, and at its conclusion Lord Kipon addressed the assembly as 
follows : — ] 

Your Lordship, Ladies and Oentlemen, — I had very great 
pleasure in acoegting th& invitation which was sent to me a 
few weeks ago, to be present upon this occasion and to take 
part in the distribution of these prices, because I was already 
aware that this college was, by common consent, numbered 
among the best educational institutions of the city of Bombay 
(applause) ; and I expected, therefore, to derive no little grati- 
fication from being here upon this occasion and becoming 
personally acquainted with the managers and students of 
^ this institution. And certainly the report which was read 
to us just now, couched in such modest and unassuming 
i^rms, has proved — not by large words, but by the hard facts 
of educational statistics — the success gf the education which 
is given here. {Applause.) I am quite sure that all the 
friends of this college will have heard with great satisfaction 
the proof which that report contained of how well able tho 
students of St. Francis Xavier's College are to hold their 
own in the race of life. But, ladies and gentlem^, I confess 
that the scene which we have witnessed this evening has had 
for me a larger share of attraction than I anticipated, and has 
raised thoughts in my mind more far-reaching than those 
- which I expected to meet here. For surely there is some- 
thing very remarkable in the fact that we should — in this 
hall, in the midst of this great Oriental city, and before such 
a company as this, containing the most distinguished inhabi- 
tants of Bombay, of all races and all creeds — have had a 
tableau presented on that little stage with such marked abi- 
lity from one of the great plays of Shakespeare. I wonder 
"what would have been the feelings of Queen Elizabeth and 
ter courtiers, in Shakespeare's days, had they known that in 
le^s than three short centuries his play would become famous 
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in India. But what are three centuries in the life of a 
country*like India, one of the most ancient countries in the 
world ? And surely we may see, in the honour thus accord- 
ed to theL first of English poets, a happy augury of that 
union which, year by year, is becoming closer and stronger 
between the civilization of the West and .of the East. I 
myself look upon it as a circumstance of happy augury for 
the future of India when' I see so many of our Indian pop» 
lation assembled on this occasion to listen, I doubt not, with 
much appreciation, to the words of the greatest English 
poet. 

Ladies and gentlemen^ — It is not for me to occupy jma 
time with any eulogy of St. Francis Xavier's College. Of 
course, I can only judge of it first by what I have heard on . 
all sides and from many lips, and then from all that I have 
seen to-night with so much pleasure. You knovtr — ^yoif 
who have assembled here in such large numbers, who plact 
confidence in those who manage it, and send your children 
to it — you know far better than 1 do the benefits whidb it 
is calculated to confer. More I cannot do than to offer to 
you, my Lord, and to the managers and students of thiB 
college, m/ hearty congratulations upon the flourishing 
condition in which you find yourselves now. (Applaua§,) 
But before I sit down I should like to say one or two wordi 
to those who are students in this college, that I may exhort * 
them to avail themselves to the utmost of the great advini- 
tages here presented to them. My young friends, we livd 
in days in which education has become almost a necessaiy 
of life in all ranks and all classes, and those who have not 
mental development will inevitably fall behind in the race 
of that keen competition to which all must be subjeoM 
in these days. But if I exhort you to use the advantagiw 
you now possess to the utmost, I do not desire to put 
before you any low or ' sordid motive. It will be greatly 
to your interest in after life that you should use them well; 
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but I can tell you that, should you endeavour to acquire 
knowledge for any reason other than her own trfie worth, 
she will not reveal her secrets to you. Knowledge is a 
fair and noble dame, but she is proud, and cannot be won 
by those who do not woo her for herself. (Cheers,) Let 
me, then, earnestly exhort you to seek for knowledge for 
her own sake, and to go on step by step and stage by 
stage, through the classes and forms of this institution, 
advancing day by day, in order that in after-life you may 
use the advantages offered here to a good and praise- 
worthy end. The poet tells us that 

"A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring." 

There is much truth in these lines, but they always seem 
to me to contain a half truth. A little knowledge is no 
* dangerous thing provided you know that it is little. It is a 
dangerous thing if it makes you proud and conceited, if 
you use it to flourish in the face of those more ignorant 
than yourselves, and if you seek to make use of what you 
know in order that you may obtain a little temporary praise. 
The true student is ever modest, and of a reverent spirit. 
Let such a spirit be yours, and let me beg yt)u now — ^you 
who have so many advantages — to use them for the develop- 
ment and cultivation of those intellectual faculties which 
are the iDheritance and possession of all races alike. Let 
me ask you to use them well for your intellectual develop- 
ment : and not for that alone. Let me entreat you to lay 
firm* and deep the foundation of that character by which you 
are to he hereafter distinguished, and which will form a 
solid basis to those moral qualifications which alone con- 
duce to true happiness and will win for you the respect and 
affection of your fellow-men. (Lowd applause,) 
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a 1880. [The Viceroy, accompanied by his Staff and the Governor of Bom- 
bay, left Bombay by special train at 1 p. m. on the 2nd December, 
for a brief visit to Poona. His Excellency was received on his arrival 
at the Kirkee Railway Station by the Civil and Military author- 
ities at Poona, and drove at once to Gunesh Khin<l, the occasional, 
summer residence of the Governor of Bombay. The platform at the 
railway station was crowded • with spectators, and large numbers o| 
natives were assembled in the neighbourhood of it. At half -past 10 
in the morning of the 3rd, the Viceroy received an address of wel- 
come at Gunesh Khind from a deputation of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabha, consisting of sirdars, landholders and other representatives 
of the people of the Deccan. The address referred with satisfac- 
tion to the views expressed in recent speeches by the Viceroy on edu- 
cation, and to his declaration of policy, at the Lahore Durbar — 
especially to his assurance that, in his administration of Indian 
affairs, he would apply the principles which had guided Lord 
Lawrence's government. His Excellency \s remarlcs on municipal 
institutions and municipal « self-government were also reviewed and 
heartily concurred in, as indicating an effectual means of advancing 
the welfare and prosperity of the people. The address concluded by 
thanking his Excellency for restricting the too rigorous operation of 
the Arms Act, which it was hoped would, in course of time, be 
altogether repealed. 
Lord Ripon Replied as follows: — ] 

I beg to thank you for the address you have presented to 
me. I can assure you it has been a great satisfaction to me 
to have been able, under the auspices of the Governor of 
this presidency, to visit Poona, and make myself acquainted 
— slight as the acquaintance must necessarily be — with the 
interests of this city and district. I am glad to find, gentle- 
men, from your address, that various reniarks which I have 
made since I came to India have commended themselves 
to your approval. The time at my disposal is too short to 
allow of my entering into any lengthened reply to the 
several matters touched upon in your address ; but there 
Ik are one or two points upon which I should like to say a few 
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of higher edncatioi], you are, in the first place, entirely 
alive to the great importance of the spread of c!9ucatioii 
throughout the country ; and I would say that I trust that it 
may not be higher education alone which will be spread 
more and more in India, but that we may in future have 
more done than has been done in the past for the education 
of the masses of the people. It gave me great pleasure to 
hear the terms in which you referred to the despatch of 
1854 in your address. I have always looked upon that des- 
patch as the charter of Indian education ; and, gentlemen, 
it is upon the lines of that despatch that I should desire to 
found my educational policy in this country, at the same 
time having regard to the changed circumstances of the 
advancing times in which we live. » n ] 

^ Oentlemen, — You have also alluded to some remarks which 
I made at the durbar at Lahore, in addressing the native 
princes who were present on that •occasion. It is hardly 
necessary for me to tell you that the policy of the Queen- 
Empress and her Government is founded firmly and un- 
changeably upon the principles laid down iii the proclama- 
tion of Lord Canning, and which were embodied in the 
aanads that he granted. We fully recognise that it is a 
great advantage, not only to the Chiefs themselves, but to 
the British Government, that there should be Native States 
In India ; but at the same time, gentlemen, that era of peace 
which English rule has established throughout this country, 
under the government of the Paramount Power, of itself 
renders it necessary that we should, from time to time, re- 
mind those who dwell under its shadow that they are bound 
to show that the administration of their States is good. 

Gentlemen, — I will not enter into the further points which 
you have raised. I do not think that the Viceroy of India 
ought to be given to much speaking, and, certainly, I for 
one would much prefer that when my term of office comes 
to au end, the people of liilia should be able to say, " Well, 
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be has on the whole been better than his word/' than that 
tbey shduld say, *' He has used large-sounding and big 
phrases^ bi^t has done nothing to give them a tangible 
shape." {Hear, hear,) It seems to me, what India wants 
at the present moment is peace and rest, that she may de- 
vote herself to the advancement and progress of agriculture 
and commerce. Of course, in such a country as India^ it 
is necessary that the Government should take a considerable 
part in the development of its resources; but I hope and 
trust that the people of India will more and more show that 
they can help themselves in these matters, and then, with 
the co-operation and help of Government, you may hope 
thoroughly to develope the resources of this great Empire. 






ADDRESS FROM THE POONA MUNIOIPALITy. 

eo, 1880. [Aftbe receiving the deputation from the Sarvajanik Sabha, His 
Excellency, accompanied by Sir James Fergusson, drove in processioii 
through the Native city, the streets of which were decorated with 
triumphal arches, flags, festoons of flowers and evergreens, and thronged 
with people. At the Boodhwar Palace, where a large number of natives 
were assembled, who cheered heartily as the procession approached, a 
deputation of the Poona Municipality presented Lord Ripon with an 
address of welcome, to which His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Member 8 of the Municipal Committee of Poona, — ;It is a 
great pleasure to me to have heen able on this occasion to 
visit this ancient city, around which cluster so many histori- 
cal associations well known to the student of Indian history ; 
and to have had this opportunity afforded me, by your ad- 
dress, of tendering to you my warm thanks for the recep- 
tion which you have accorded to me. I am well aware 
Mj^ that that reception is due to the fact that I occupy the 
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in' India. I doubt not you are well aware how deep is the 
interest which Her Majesty takes in all that concerns the 
welfare and advancement of her Indian subjects. Her 
Majesty^ from time to time, does me the honour of address- 
ing to me a few words, and I can truly say that there is 
scarcely an occp^ion which, in those letters, there is not 
contained some message to her people in India, — mes- 
sages always expressive of the deep personal interest with 
which she ever regards the inhabitants of this great jewel of 
the English crown. I am very glad to have been able to 
come here to-day, because, although my visit is necessarily 
brief, yet it is probable that I shall not have another oppor- 
tunity, while I am in India, of visiting the Deccan, and I 
am greatly obliged to your Governor, Sir James Fergusson, 
for having afforded me the means of meeting you upon 
Hhis occasion. Gentlemen, I have passed of late through 
many parts of India, and I have i;eceived at the hands of 
various races, creeds, and populations, much kindness, and 
always a cordial welcome. For the welcome you have 
given to me I beg to tender my heartfelt thanks, and to 
assure you that I shall ever retain a lively recollection of 
your kindness, and a deep interest in your prosperity. 

[The Viceroy's speech was received with loud cheering, which was 
followed by three more cheers for His Excellency, called for by Sir 
James Fergusson. Cheers were then given for the Governor, after 
which the Viceroy drove to the railway station and left for Bombay, 
which was reached in the evening.] 



ADDRESS FROM THE CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

" [At 3 P.M. on the 8th of February, a large and influential deputa- ^^ ^®^* 
tion consisting of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the members 
of the Corporation of Calcutta, waited on the Viceroy at Government 
-House, to present him with an address. The address, whicli was read 
by Mn Souttar, the Chairman; was one of welcome to Lord and Lady 
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RipoD, an<I of coagratulation on His Excellency's restoration t» 
health, lyid did not touch on political questions. 
In replying to it, Lord Ripon spoke as follows : — "] 

Gentlemen^ — I am very glad indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you, the Corporation of Calcutta ; and 
I thank you most sincerely for the address which you have 
just presented to me, and for the kind welcome which you 
accord to me in that addcess, for which I thank you all the 
more because you have been good enough to include in il 
my wife, Lady Ripon. I am also deeply touched by &d 
sympathy which you express towards me in connexion with 
the recent illness with which I have been visited. 1 am 
glad to say that it has pleased God to raise me from that 
illness, and to restore me once more to health and strength ; 
and I can assure you that the kind sympathy which lias * 
been expressed towards me under that trial — not by yon, 
only, gentlemen, but I may say, I think, throughout India 
and by men of all cfasses, opinions, and creeds — will ^nd 
greatly to stimulate me to discharge to the utmost of my 
ability, and to the full extent of my energies, the. great 
responsibilities which have been entrusted to rae by my 
Sovereign. ^ * 

Gentlemen. — I rejoice to observe, though I was not sur- 
prised to hear, the heartfelt sentiments of loyalty to Her 
Majesty, contained in the address which has just been read. 
I say I am not surprised to have observed those exprcis- 
sions, because, naturally, you are well aware of the deep 
interest which the Queen-Empress takes in everything 
which concerns the welfare of Her Indian subjects ; and I 
can assure you that Her Majesty has always inculcated 
upon Her Ministers the duty of treating Her subjects in 
India with the same equal justice, the same consideration, 
and the same regard for their interests, with which they 
treat the Englishmen who dwell most near to Her throne: 
and it is in that spirit, gentlemen, I shall endeavour t* 
administer, with the co-operation of my colleagues, thd 
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^fiairs of this great countrjj so long as they may be en- 
trusted to my hands. ' 

I am, gentlemen, much gratified by the expression of 
confidence in myself which you have been pleased to include 
in your address. I value it very much as coming from such 
9 body as yours,,and, although throughout my Viceroyalty 
I shall feel bound to follow the dictates of duty without 
regard to any desire to obtain the* favour of this, or that, 
class of the community, yet I can truly say that shall I re- 
gard it as a fortunate circumstance if, when my administration 
of Indian affairs closes, you are able to inform me that I 
still possess your confidence. 

Oentlemen, — I watch with the greatest interest the pro- 
gress of municipal institutions in this country, and espe- 
cially in the case of a Corporation like this, which is pos- 
ilBSsed in part of a representative character. 

I do not think that I need detain ygu longer now, except 
once more to tell you that I am deeply grateful for the 
kind and graceful words which you have been good enough 
to address to me, and to assure you in all sincerity that I 
shall ever have deeply at heart the interest of your famous 
City. 



ADDRESS FROM THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

[A numerous deputation of the British Indian Association waited 15th Feb. 
upon the .Viceroy at 3 p.m. on Tuesday afternoon, the 16th February, 
at Government House, to present him with an address of welcome. Lord 
Bipon received the deputation in the Throne Room, and was attended 
l^ Mr. H. W. Primrose, Private Secretary, Major White, Military 
Secretary, Lord William Beresford, and other members of his Staflf. 
The address — which was read by Maharajah Narendra Krishna, Pre- 
sident of the Association, who prefaced it with a few congratulatory 
remarks on the Viceroy's recovery — referred to Lord Ripon's assump- 
tion of the Viceroyalty at Simla, expressed satisfaction at the 
assurance that England would bear a portion of the expenses of 
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the Afghan War, and that due consi<1eration would be given by 
Lord Rip^)n to the Vernacular Press and Arms Acts, and to quea. 
tions relating to taxation, and concluded bj drawing His Excel- 
lency's attention to the question of land Law reform in Bengal. 
His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen, — I am very glad to see you upon this occa- 
sion, and to receive you as the representatives of a body so 
well entitled as the British Indian Association is, to receive 
every consideration at my hands, and composed of gentle- 
men who, by their position and talents, have a just claim 
to be listened to in auy representations which they may 
make. 

I can assure you that it was a source of great and sincere 
regret to me not to be able to enter upon the post of 
Governor General of India in the city of Calcutta, in accord- ' 
ance with, I believe, the unbroken precedents of those 
who have preceded me in that great oflSce ; but I rejoice to 
find that you frankly recognise that that change of proceed- 
ing was the result of circumstances beyond my own 
control. I should have been very proud to have taken up 
my oflBce in the Council Chamber of this house, full as it is 
of the memories of such men as Lord William Bentinck, 
Lord Metcalfe, Lord Canning, and Lord Lawrence. 

Oentlemen, — I thank you very heartily for the kind and 
friendly expressions contained in your address, which have 
been heightened by the remarks made in introducing the 
deputation to me just now ; and I can assure you that those 
expressions will strengthen and encourage me in the dis- 
charge of the arduous duties of my present office. I rejoice 
with you at the prospects of returning peace which lie 
before us, and which will make it the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to endeavour fully to realise those economies 
which are only possible in peaceful limes ; and I can 
assure you that it will be my earnest endeavour to carry 
out every just and reasonable retrenchment which it may 
be in the power of the Government to effect. 
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Oentlemen, the principles by whi(}h I hope to be guided 
in my admiDistration of Indian afiairs have been Stated by 
me upon more than one public occasion, and they are already, 
I imagine, known to you ; indeed, you have mentioned the 
circumstance in your address, and it is therefore not neces- 
sary that I should, upon this occasion, repeat them. It is 
sufficient that I should say that to those declarations it is 
my intention steadily to adhere. 

I am confident, gentlemen, that you will not look for any 
expression of opinion on my part at the present moment 
upon the important subject of the Bengal Land Ltaws. That 
subject embraces some of the most difficult of political ques- 
tions," and all that I can say now is that, when the occasion 
arises, I will give to its consideration my most earnest atten- 
tion, and that I shall examine it with a sincere desire to pro- 
•mote to the utmost the just and fair rights and claims of 
land-owners and their tenants. • 

Gentlemen, — You have been good enough in your address 
to express your confidence that " in my hands the stability 
of the beneficent rule of our Sovereign Mistress, and the 
well-being of her subjects, are safe." I thank you for these 
words. You have rightly interpreted the objects which I 
have set before me, and I can assure you that if I shall be 
able, with God's help, in any degree to accomplish those 
objects, I shall feel, when I lay down the office of Viceroy of 
India, that my public life has not been barren. 

Gentlemen, — I heartily thank you for your address. 



ADDRESS FROM THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY 

SOCIETY. 

[Oh Friday, the 16th February, the Viceroy received a large and 16th Fe 
jufluential deputation from the Mahomedan Literary Society, who 

M 
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presented him with an address of welcome. His Excellency, who was 
accompanied by his Staff, received the deputation in the Throne 
Room, at Government House, at 3 p.m. Nawab Abdul Luteef, Ehan 
Bahadur, Honorary Secretary of the Society, rea«l the address, which 
referred with satisfaction to the Viceroy's recent public utterances on 
education ; it explained the difficulties which have hitherto beset edu- 
cation among Mahome<lans, and gratefully recognised the efforts of 
Government to encourage and foster it ; it expressed & hearty approval 
of the Bill for the appointment (>f Kazis ; autl conclu«led by a hope 
that the Viceroy would continue to the Society the enccuragement and 
support accorded to it by his predecessors. 
His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

(?6n^Ze7n67i, - 1 beg to thank you very much for the ad- 
dress which you have just presented ; for the welcome which 
is contained in it to this city of Calcutta, and, still more, for 
the kind expressions with which it concludes with respect to 
my recent illness. 

It is most agreeable to my feelings to believe that you are» 
right in saying that a]l classes in this country were good 
enough to show much sympathy with me upon that occasion; 
and I can assure you that to you, and to all those who have 
entertained those sentiments, I shall always feel that I owe 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

You are qnite right, gentlemen, in saying that I feel a 
very deep interest in the question of education in this 
country. For many years before I came out to India, that 
question had largely engaged my attention ; and, certainly, 
when I came to this country it was with a feeling that 
education was a matter not less important in India than it 
was in England — indeed, in many respects I think I may 
truly say it is of greater importance here than there, and 
I rejoice extremely to find that the efforts of jour Society 
(representative, as I take it to be, of the Mahomedan com- . 
munity in this country) are steadily devoted to the en- 
couragement of education, and to the removal of any apathy 
or any prejudices which may in former times, as you 
have informed me, have existed among some of the mem- 
bers of your body ; and I cannot doubt, gentlemen 
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that those efforts will be crowned with complete and 
peedy success, when I recollect how many me^ distin- 
guished in science and in literature, have belonged in past 
ages to the Mahomedan community in Europe and in the 
East. 

I am very glad to find that the Act which has recently 
been passed by' the Legislature of this country for the 
appointment of- Kazis is, in your opinion, calculated to 
supply a want which has been felt by the Mahomedana of 
this country. It was upon that ground, and in the hope 
that we were meeting a reasonable requirement on their 
part, that that Act was passed ; and I rejoice that the judg- 
ment of the Government in that respect is confirmed by 
what you have stated in your address. 

- Gentlemen, — ^You could do nothing more calculated to 
^promote the good, whether of the Mahomedan community 
in India, or of the country at large, than by endeavouring, 
as you tell me it is your desire on all occasions to do, to 
interpret the. acts and the measures of the Government of 
India in a fair and loyal spirit. I can assure you that it 
is my firm determination, during the period for which the 
administration of Indian affairs may be entrusted to my 
hands, to act strictly upon the Queen's proclamation 
issued when Her Majesty took over the direct administra- 
tion of India, in which she laid down the great principle 
that it was the duty of Her Majesty's representatives in 
this country to act with the strictest and most absolute 
impartiality between the various religions professed by the 
inhabitants of India. To that principle I am firmly deter- 
mined strictly to adhere. 

Oentlemeny — I can assure you that I shall have very great 
pleasure in extending to your Society the same encourage- 
ment which has been given to it by so many of my pre- 
decessors. The work in which you are engaged — your 
educational work— is one upon which, as I have said, I set 
a -very high value, and therefore it will afford me much 
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satisfaction to assist you in that work in any way in my 
power ; and I can assure you that I have had very great 
pleasure in meeting you upon this occasion. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 

VOLUNTEERS. 

3b. 1881. [On Wednesday, the 23r(l February, the Viceroy inspected the Cftl- 
cutta Volunteers, an<i Her Excellency Lady Ripon distributed the 
prizes to them for shooting. The ceremony took place on the 
Oicket-ground at half-past 5 in the evening, in the presence of a 
large number of spectators. On his arrival, the Viceroy, accompanied 
by Sir Frederick Haines and their respective Staffs, inspected the corps, 
after which the regiment was drawn up facing the assembly, and His 
Excellency addressed them as follows: — ] 

Colonel Graham, Offi^cers, Non-commissioned Ojfficers, 
and Mem^bers of the Calcutta VolunteerSy — I caii assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to me to meet you upon this 
occasion, — the first opportunity I have had of seeing this 
corps since I accepted, with much satisfaction to myselft 
the post of 5;our Honorary Colonel. I could not hesitate 
to accept that post when it was proposed to me to do so^ 
because I believe, from all I have heard of the Cal- 
cutta Volunteers, that this corps are well worthy to represent 
the Metropolis of India at the head of the volunteer force 
of this portion of the Empire ; and all that I have heard 
since then, and that which I have seen this afternoon, con- 
firm mo in the belief that the report of your efficiency and 
of your bearing was well deserved. 

I rejoice to understand that during the past year you 

have made considerable progress both in military efficiency 

and in the numbers enrolled in your ranks ; and I am not 

at all surprised to find that that should be the case when I 

■j^ recollect the patriotic and loyal spirit by which the inha- 

^W bitants of Calcutta have always been animated, and when 
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I remember that this corps Is under the command of so 
able and energetic an officer as my friend Colonel Qraham. 
I think his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will permit 
me to say, even in his presence, that the efficiency of any 
military body depends very greatly upon its Commanding 
Officer ; and you of the Calcutta Volunteers are for- 
tunate indeed ' in possessing such a Commanding Officer 
as Colonel Graham, the successor of one not less able than 
himself, my friend Colonel Walton. 

The Volunteer force, whether at home or in India, has 
never been supposed by those who have been its best 
friends and its most ardent supporters to be in any degree 
calculated to supersede or to take the place of the regular 
army. It is, on the contrary, intended to set free that 
army from the occupation of many minor posts, in order that 
•in time of difficulty it may be at liberty to execute those 
great movements of concentration which form the neces- 
sary preliminaries to war. In England it has been felt 
that it was of the highest importance that the volunteer 
force should be very numerous. We cannot, in the cir- 
cumstances of India, look to approach to the large numbers 
tvhich have been enrolled in the ranks of the Volunteers at 
home ; and if that be the case, it seems to me that it only 
behoves, you — Indian Volunteers — to labour the more to 
make up by your efficiency for the comparative paucity of 
your numbers. But I have never held that you ought to 
estimate the importance of the Volunteer force by the 
number of men who are actually enrolled in its ranks at 
any given moment ; I believe that it is a very great 
advantage that you should have passed through your ranks 
a large number of men, and should have given to them 
a certain amount of military training which they would, 
I am confident, be ever ready in the hour of necessity 
once more to render available for their country. 

I find, from the statement made to me, that your strength 
upon the books at the present time is between 600 and 
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700 members ; but I also find that you have passed tlirougli 
your rj^pks no less than something short of 3,000 men. 
Well now, of course a certain proportion of these persons 
have left the country, or have passed the age of military 
service, or in one way or another would not be available if 
they should be at any time called upon ; but I cannot 
doubt that there still remain here in Calcutta many men 
who at one time or another have been enrolled in your 
ranks ; and I can doubt still less that if a call should be 
made upon them at any time by the . Government of 
India, they would be prepared to return to those ranks 
once more, with all the advantage that they would 
bring of the energy and training which they had pre- 
viously acquired ; and I would venture to suggest tibat^ 
from this point of view, it is exceedingly desirable that 
you should endeavour to maintain the interest of persona^ 
who seek to be admitted members of the corps, in your 
proceedings and your welfare ; and that you should give 
them to understand that you have a certain claim upon 
them which you will not forget to put forward if the neces- 
sitv should arise. 

I rejoice tg perceive tha<t you have a goodly array of 
handsome prizes upon that table, and to understand that 
your shooting, both for those prizes and in the ordinary 
course of your practice, has been of a very satisfactory 
character. And I am particularly glad to observe, from an 
inspection of the prize-lists, how readily gentlemen in this 
city, European and Native, have come forward to give 
prizes for the encouragement of this gallant corps ; and to 
see the names of many distinguished native gentlemen 
connected with Calcutta and its neighbourhood figuring 
upon those lists. 

I should be the last man in the world to say a word that 
would seem to disparage the importance of good shooting to 
any military body. In these days of arms of precision, it 
is of signal importance that every military body should be 
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well trained in that science ; bat I always feel that there is a 
certain danger that when handsome prizes are ditribnted by 
fair hands as the reward of triumphs in the matter of shooting, 
there is another essential point in the eflScincy of every military 
body which may possibly be somewhat thrown into the shade 
— I mean the matter of drill. No^v, permit me to say that it 
is drill which distinguishes the organised from the unorgan- 
ised body — it is drill which gives ^that cohesion, and unity, 
and steadiness which mark the true soldier ; and let me 
earnestly exhort you, while not neglecting your shooting, not 
to be less zealous than you have been in attaining to perfection 
in that important point ; and let me exhort you also if you de- 
sire to be worthy of the position you hold and the confidence 
' which the Government of this countryplaces in you, to devote 
yourselves earnestly and zealously to learn your drill ; let me 
^ive you, in three Svords, the short advice — stick above all 
things to your drill. 

And now I will no longer delay you from that moment 
which is the most interesting of the day upon this occasion. 
I will no longer stand in the way of her who is about 
to distribute these prizes to you, and for whom, and on 
whose behalf, I desire to say that her interest in the 
Volunteer movement is not a thing of to-day, and that it is 
a great pleasure to her, so soon after her arrival in India, to 
have this opportunity of marking her interest in a corps the 
uniform of which her husband is proud to wear. 
[Her Excellency La^ly Ripen then distributed the prizes.] 



EXEMPTION FROM MUNICIPAL TAXATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative CouDcil, ou the 25th February, the Hon. Mr.Colvin 26th Feb. I 
moved that the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to exempt 
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certain persons and property from Municipal taxation be taken into 
considerdtion.] 

His Excellency the President said that he had looked at 
the Report of the Committee, and was very glad to see the al- 
terations which they had introduced into the Bill as originally 
introduced. He confessed that it appeared ^o him that Ae 
Bill as first proposed, gave too extensive powers to the 
Government of India, a'nd that the amount of uneasiness 
that was felt on the subject by a considerable number rf 
municipal bodies in the country was justified by the very 
sweeping character of the clauses of the Bill as at fir^ 
drawn ; and he was very glad that the Select Committee 
had taken into consideration the representations made 
by them, and had modified the Bill and had removed all .1 
reasonable objection to it. His Excellency thought that it 
was worthy of consideration by Government in the Executive^ 
Council, whether it would not be desirable to issue a circular 
to Local Governments after the Bill had been passed, drawing 
their attention to the provision, and suggesting tliat tiiey 
should appoint a person to communicate with the municipal- 
ities, with a view to settling what Government should pay 
towards the municipal rates. This was the course followed 
in England. The right of the Crown on behalf of Crown 
property to exemption from rates had been maintained ; but 
a sum had been settled in each case which was paid to the 
municipality in the place of Crown rates ; and he could only 
say that he hoped the Local Governments, in dealing with 
the question, would deal with it in a considerate spirit, and 
that, under the particular circumstances of each case, the 
Government of India would be made to contribute, in regard 
to their own property, whatever would be fair and reasonably 
towards municipal rates. 

[The motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill sabsequeutly passed 
iato law.] 
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THE FACTORIES BILL. 

[The reconsideration of the Factories Bill was proceeded with in the llth Mardi ! 
Legislative Council on the llth of March, when Mr. Colvin moved 
that the Beport of the Select (Committee on the Bill, which had been 
before the Council for nearly two years, be taken into consiileration. 
Mr. Colvin explained briefly the changes made by the Committee in 
the Bill and the manner in which it was intended that the law should 
be worked. Maharaja Jotindro Mohun Tagore expressed himself not 
altogether favorable to the' Bill. He would have retained its permissive 
character and allowed discretion to the several Local Governments to 
extend it to their respective provinces. He thought, however, that 
Mr. Thompson's proposed amendments would modify the effect of 
the Bill. Mr. Rivers Thompson then proceecJed to move several amend- 
Inents to the Bill, all of which were carried after some discussion. 
One of these amendments occurred in Section 3, which related to the 
appointment of Inspectors ; and it was proposed, in deference to the 
tepresentations of the Lieutenant Governor (»f Bengal, to eliminate the 
obligatory provisions contained in the section regarding such appoint- 
ments, and to leave it to the discretion of the Local Governments either 
to appoint a special Inspector or to invest the Magistrate of the Dis- 
trict with power to supervise the working of the law. Sir Ashley Eilen 
explained why he was desirous for the alteration of the section : he 
thought that Mr. Thompson'd proposed amendment of it would answer 
all the purposes of the Government, and afiford quite sufficient security 
to the manufacturing interests of the community, to the employer and 
the labourer.] 

His Excellency the President remarked that, in his judg- 
ment, he thought that it would be perfectly open to the Local 
Government, even if the section had not been altered, to have 
appointed*a District Magistrate to act as an Inspector. He did 
not wish to put any interpretation of a legal nature upon the 
point, because he should thereby be going beyond his proper 
sphere in the presence of legal gentlemen much more compe- 
tent to speak than he was ; but he thought it was perfectly 
clear that the first paragraph of the section left it entirely 
free to the Local Government to appoint any person whom it 
thought fit ; and consequently, as it appeared to him,, the Lo- 
cal Qovernment, if it wished, might in every case appoint a 

N 
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District Magistrate to discharge the daties of Inspector. 
Howeve^ as he found that there was a doubt upon that sub- 
ject in the mind of his honourable friend the Lieutenant 
Governor, he was quite willing to agree to such an amend- 
ment as would clear up any possibility of doubt upon the 
point, especially as his honourable friend had pointed ont 
the difficulty which would arise in this country in obtain- 
ing really competent men, except at great cost, to fill the 
individual and special office of Inspector under the proposed 
Act. ^ 

His Excellency, therefore, had no difficulty in acceding 
to the amendment suggested by his honourable friend, and 
which he believed only made more clear what would • have 
been in the power of any Local Government under the Bill 
as sent up by the Select Committee. 

He had only one more remark to make, and that was that* 
while he was perfectly willing to agree to that amendment, 
he was certainly not prepared to give up inspection altogeth- 
er, because to do so would be to give up that without which 
all experience showed that any measure of this kind would 
be a perfectly dead letter. As to the persons who exercised 
the inspection, His Excellency was most anxious to leave 
that to the discretion of Local Governments, being quite con- 
fident that, when the Bill was passed, they would put its 
provisions into fair and proper execution. 

[The amendment was agreed to. Mr. Pitt-Kennedy then proposed 
in Section 2 an amendment which was directed to confining the appli- 
cation of the Bill to cotton factories. Messrs. Grant and Thompson 
opposed the amendment] 

His Excellency the President said that he felt himself en- 
tirely in accord with the view taken by his honourable friend 
Mr. Thompson. He did not think that it would be possible 
to accept the proposed amendment. He had no doubt 
that it was brought forward in the most perfect good 

ith by Mr. Kennedy, but he could not help thinking 
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that it would be regarded at Bombay as another mode of 
practically exempting, at all events, Bengal from thef opera- 
tion of the Bill. We had decided not to do that ; we had 
made considerable concessions with the view of meeting the 
feelings and opposition of the manufacturing industry in 
Bengal, and he did not think that, under those circumstan- 
ces, it would be desirable to go back from what had been 
thus practically determined ; for that, in His Excellency's 
opinion, would be the result if the proposed amendment 
were adopted. 

He had only one word more to say. His honourable 
friend Mr. Kennedy had alluded to the desire expressed by 
the manufacturers in England for the adoption of legisla- 
tion of this kind in India. He was quite aware that Mr. 
Kennedy did not for a moment attribute the course taken by 
ilie Qovernment of India to any undue pressure from that 
quarter ; and His Excellency could oi\Jy say for himself that, 
having come out here not very long ago from England, no 
motive of that kind had anything whatever to do with the 
support he gave to the Bill ; and that he felt it his duty, in 
the office which he had the honour and the great responsi- 
bility of filling, to look at such questions mainly from an 
Indian point of view, and to regard all subjects in the in- 
terests of this great country with whose Government he was 
connected. He could truly say, therefore, that that was the 
motive which guided him in the support which he had given 
to the Bill. The subject was not a new one to him : it was 
one with which he had been occupied in England for a long 
time since the commencement of his public life, — certainly 
not in the interests of the manufacturers, but in those of the 
working classes. He himself believed that the practical re- 
sult of legislation on the subject had been beneficial to the 
manufacturers, as well as to the labourers ; — at all events, 
the fears entertained in the beginning by the manufacturers 
in England, and which were very similar to those now en- 
tertained in India, had completely died away, as he knew 
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from long and intimate intercourse with manufacturers in 
his owD^part of the country ; and he could not help thinkii^ 
that, if the Bill was worked as he trusted it would be work- 
ed, it would be found to place no injurious restrictions oft 
manufacturers ia this country, while it would afford a rea- 
sonably fair protection to the children of the working classes, 
and, as regards the fencing of machinery, to all persons em- 
ployed in mills of any description. That was the. sole rea- 
son why he gave his support to the Bill, and he should bt 
exceedingly grieved if any notion got abroad that the Govern- 
ment of India, in this respect, were in the least degree influ- 
enced by a mere desire to meet any wish, if such wish did 
exist^ on the part of manufacturers in England to place re- 
strictions upon their competitors in this country. That was 
not the view he took, at all events, and he was quite sure 
that none of his colleagues were influenced by- it in theufc 
support of the Bill. He regarded the measure entirely upon 
its merits, and he believed it would be found to confer great 
benefits upon both classes — the employers and the employed, 

[Mr. Kennedy explained that His Excellency was not responsible for 
the original introduction of the Bill, and that, though he could not 
doubt His Lordship's statement that he and his colleagues were acting 
quite in accordance with their conscientious convictions as to the 
necessity for the present legislation, he remained under the impression 
that the original inception of the measure had been much influenced by 
Parliamentary pressure. 

The amendment was put and negatived. A discufssion then follow- 
ed on an amendment proposed by Mr. Kennedy, the object of which 
was to exclude from the operation of the Bill, children who accompani- 
ed their parents to the factory but received no wages for any slight 
or imimportant work they might do while there. Sir Ashley Eden 
supported, and Sir Donald Stewart and Messrs. Colvin and Thompson 
opposed it, — the latter holding that it would vitiate the working of 
the Act, and result in a great number of children being employed on 
no wages, while they would be subject to all the overwork and hard- 
ship which it was the object of the Act to suppress.] 

His Excellency the President observed that he had cer- 
tainly taken the same view of the case as his honourable 
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colleague Mr. Thompsoo. It appeared to him that the 
amendment, if carried, would practically render the JBill nu- 
gatory altogether, especially as it seemed to be the habit of 
persons in this country to take their children to the factory 
with them. Under those circumstances, it would be almost 
impossiblei as it appeared to him, ever to get a conviction 
nnder the Act,* if the proposed amendment were adopted. 
Of course, it was impossible to b^ certain that there would 
not be found, from time to time, oflScial persons who would 
act in a very foolish manner ; but His Excellency thought 
that no legislation could provide against such a case of ex- 
ceeding folly as that quoted by his honourable friend Mr. 
Kennedy, and which could not seriously be used as an argu- 
ment against legislating in the sense which the Legislature 
of the country might on the whole think right. It must be 
^ borne in mind that no prosecution under this Act could be 
instituted except under the authority of the Inspector, and 
that the Inspector was either appointed by the Local Gov- 
ernment or else he was, as it was desired should be the 
case in Bengal, a District Magistrate. It was also provided, 
in section 3, that the Inspector *^ shall be officially subordi- 
nate to such authority as the Local Qovernmgnt may, from 
time to time, indicate in this behalf ;" and it was thus dis- 
tinctly pointed out that the Inspector should take his orders 
from the Local Government. His Excellency was sure that 
Mr. Kennedy did not think that any Governor or Lieuten- 
ant Governor in India would be likely to act in the manner 
in which the Magistrate to whom he alluded acted, and cer- 
tainly he (Mr. Kennedy) could not think that anything of 
that kind would be permitted under the firm rule of his 
honourable friend the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. It 
seemed to His Excellency, therefore, that to adopt the pro- 
posed amendment would be to render the Bill altogether a 
sham. It was said of the late Mr. O'Connell that he used to 
boast of being able to drive a coach and four through any 
Act of Parliament; but His Excellency was of opinion that 
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it would not require all the knowledge and legal acumen of 

Mr. 0*Cgnnell to drive a coach and six through this Act if 

the amendment of his honourable and learned friend were 

adopted. 

[The amendment was put and negatived. Mr. Kennedy next 
moved that the first clause of Section 16 of the Bill be omitted. The 
section ran thus :— "Where an act or omission would, if a person were 
under seven or twelve years of age, be an ofience punishable under 
this Act, and such person is, i^i'the opinion of the Court, apparently 
under such age, it shall lie on the accused to prove that such person if 
not under such age." A discussion ensued, — Messrs. Thompson aa4 
Colvin speaking against the amendment, Mr. ^Stokes and Maharaja 
Jotendro Mohan Tagore in favour of it.] 

His Excellency the President said that, so far as he 
understood it, this was a question in which the physical 
mode of judging of the age of children was much the same 
in India as it was in England, and that the difHculties wei6, 
of the same kind. His honourable friend Mr. Kennedy bad 
quoted the answers giten by certain medical men to ques- 
tions put to them. Members of Council would observe that 
the question put to those gentlemen was this — whether, in 
the absence of proof of date of birth, there was any rule 
or law of nature by which the age of a child could conclu- 
sively be certi&ed to be within the age of seven and a half, 
eight, or nine years ? And to this question more thian one 
replied — "If you produce me the child, I will give you an 
opinion. I cannot tell you the age of the child qonclusively, 
but I can do so approximately." Of course, it would be 
impossible to say that that child would be seven years old 
on the 11th of March 1881, but it was quite possible to say 
that the child, for all practical purposes, might be considered' 
to be either seven, or eight, or twelve. His honourable friend 
Mr. Kennedy referred to the English system of registration. 
His Excellency thought, if his memory served him cor- 
rectly, that when the English Factory Act was first enacted, 
in 1841, — and this clause would be found in the original 
Act, — the registration system was not in perfect operation 
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at the time, and that was the reason why originally the 

system of certificate by surgeons v^as adopted. Of course^ 

as th|3 system of registration had grown in England, the use 

of the surgeon's certificate had died out ; but originally 

the English manufacturers were subject under their Act to 

precisely the s«ime liability as it was proposed now to extend 

to this country ; and, as bis honourable friend Mr. Stokes 

had pointed out, there were a great number of cases, both in 

English and Indian legislation, where the same principle of 

throwing the burden of proof on the defendant had been 

adopted. Among others, if he was not mistaken, one was 

the English Passengers Act, which was an Act of somewhat 

the 'same description as tbe Factories Act ; and it would also 

be found that in many other Acts of a similar description, 

regulating the relations between employers and employed, 

* — certainly in the Customs Act, regulating the relations 

between the Government and the importers of goods, — the 

same principle had been adopted. Under those circumstances, 

His Excellency thought that the Bill should stand as it was 

now sent up by the Select Committee. 

[Ultimately the ameDdment was put and negatived ; and after 
some further discussioD, the Bill was passed into Law. * 



OPENING THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 
EXHIBITION AT SIMLA. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 24th September, the Viceroy opened 24th Sep 
tbe Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Industrial and Fine Arts at 
Simla. The Exhibition was held at Eavenswood, which was lent by 
the Raja of Faridkot for the purpose. His Excellency, accompanied 
by the Marchioness of Ripon, Mr. H, W. Primrose, Colonel White, 
and other members of his Staff, arrived at Ravenswood at 4. p.m. 
and was received by Sir Robert Egerton, the Vice-President, 
i^nd the Committee, Sir Robei;t Egerton made the usual aooual 
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statement of the nffairs of the Society, and concluded by aoknowledg- 
ing the s^vices of the Committee and of the Ladies and gentlemen who 
had assisted in arranging the pictures, and by asking the Viceroy 
to declare the Exhibition open. His Excellency then spoke as fol- 
lows; — ] 

Sir Robert Egerton, Ladies and Oentlemen, — Before 
I proceed to comply with the request which lias been made 
to me by the Lieutenant governor, to declare this Exhibition 
open, lam anxious, in accordance with the usual custom, 
to address a few words to you in connection with the Exhi- 
bition on behalf of which we are assembled here to-day ; and 
I must say that I am particularly glad that my honourable 
friend the Lieutenant Governor has entered so fully into 
an account of the progress of this Exhibition, and of the 
pictures and works of art which are here displayed ; be- 
cause, ladies and gentlemen, it would be impossible for me^ 
to address you at any length to-day, as, unfortunately, I am 
suflFering from that v^ry uninteresting malady, a very bad 
cold, which, as you are aware, does not tend to promote 
either power of voice or flow of ideas ; and therefore I hope 
you will excuse me if I do not enter at any great length 
into the many interesting topics suggested by an occasion 
like this. I am the less sorry that this should be the' case, 
because I took the opportunity last year to submit to the 
Simla Society my views generally on the subject of art in 
India, and I should probably find it extremely difficult now 
to avoid going over again the ground which I then traversed^ 
unless, in the words of a distinguished statesman of the last 
generation, I was to proceed to turn my back upon myself. 

I congratulate you heartily, ladies and gentlemen, upon 
the progress which this Exhibition— or, I should say, which 
these Exhibitions have made — both the Exhibition connected 
with Fine Art and that connected with Industrial Art — 
during the past year. 

It seems that in all respects the present collection, both 
of paintings and of works of Industrial art^ is mor^ 
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Bumerons ; and I think we shall all agree that, at all events^ 
it is fully equal in talent and interest to that whiclr we saw 
bst year at Kennedy House. It is true that my hon6urable 
friend the Lieutenant Governor has pointed to one feature 
of this Exhibition which seems to cause him some little 
pain, for he hajB informed us that there is a smaller propor- 
tion of unmarried ladies contributing to the Exhibition on 
this occasion than was the case last year. It would not 
become me, ladies and gentlemen, to compare the artistic 
talents of married and unmarried ladies ; but I must say 
that, as a member of society and holding a public situation, 
I very much rejoice to hear that the number of unmarried 
l»dies has decreased (laughter), and that those charming 
pevsons who were not provided with husbands last year 
have most wisely procured for themselves that necessary 
'appendage during the twelve months that have elapsed 
nnce then. (Applause and laughte%.) 

Sir Robert Egerton, — You have reminded us that there 
lure necessarily absent from these walls the works of several 
of those whose names figurred in the catalogue of last 
year ; and, although you have mentioned in terms of deserv- 
ed praise the name of one whose pictures are* not here on 
this occasion, I must be permitted, even at the risk of re- 
peating what you have said so well, to express the deep re- 
gret with which I recall to mind that we have not upon 
diese walls to-day any work from Major Pierson. He was a 
gallant and scientific soldier ; he was a distinguished artist 
and a most attractive friend ; he fell as much in the service 
of his country when he died from the effects of a trying 
illness as if he had been slain by the bullet of a determined 
foe ; and I am quite sure you will all share the feelingg 
which I entertain for the great loss of one whom I shall 
always recollect with sincere respect and regard. (Hear 

hear.) 

I look upon it, ladies and gentlemen, as a very fortunate 
feature of this Exhibition — and I believe that it is a feature 
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which distinguishes the Exhibition of this year more than 
the previous ones — that it has met in various ways with a 
considerable amount of support from the native chie& 
and gentlemen of India ; and I was particularly glad to 
hear from Sir Robert Egerton that the Society had 
received a contribution from His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. I trust we may see in that, proof of the 
interest which His Highness takes in art and in the 
cultivation of intellect as connected with art, and also of 
the sentiments by which he will be guided when, very 
shortly, he will take over the administration of his State ; 
and that he is determined to devote himself to the higher 
branches of knowledge and to the cultivation of thoise 
abilities which, I am happy to believe, he possesses in a large . 
degree. {Hear, hear.) 

We are also greatly indebted to the Raja of Faridkot for* 
the use of this house on this occasion. It is one of the 
great drawbacks under which the Simla Fine Arts Society 
labours, that it should have been — now for a long time, I 
believe — necessarily a migratory bird. Birds, indeed, are 
accustomed to build new nests every year ; but it is rather 
hard for a Society of this description that it should have to 
go about in the spring of the year searching for some place 
where .it may fettle itself, at the risk of not being able to 
find such a situation, and with almost the certainty that the 
building it does find is not altogether suited for the pur- 
poses of an Exhibition of this kind. We are deeply indebted 
as I have said, to the Raja of Faridkot for the use of 
this commodious mansion ; but nevertheless it must be ob- 
vious to all that the whole of it is not altogether suited for 
the purposes of an Exhibition. You see how greatly crowdr 
ed the walls are with the works of art sent in, and you will 
observe that it has been necessary to resort to dark corners 
to provide places for pictures, where I fear they cannot 
be favourably seen : and that unfortunate circumstance 
makes it necessary that the Society should appeal to the 
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considerate indulgence of contributors to this exhibition if any 
of them should not find their works in the position's which 
they think they ought to occupy. It is, of course, impos- 
sible in a building of this kind — or, indeed, in any building — 
to give a good light or a good situation to all the pictures 
that may be ei^hibited ; and I am quite certain that, should 
any of the contributors think that their works are not in so 
fovourable a position as they might be, they will not attribute 
it to ingratitude on the part of the Committee, or to want 
of appreciation on the part of the Simla public, but to the 
nnfortunate position in which the Society is placed by 
being obliged to seek for a new place to hold its exhibition 
every year — a position from which I trust before long that 
the Society may be relieved. {Hear, hear, and applause,) 
Ladies and Gentlemen^ — I will not trouble you by any 
•lengthened reference to the various pictures which adorn 
these walls : the Lieutenant Governov has mentioned those 
to which prizes have been awarded, and it would not be- 
come me, who have no right to put myself forward as an art 
critic, to pass any judgment upon those works. I can only 
say that I rejoice to find that my prize has gone to a work 
80 beautiful as that by Major Strahan, to which it has been 
most deservedly awarded ; and it is also to me a source of 
great pleasure that the next prize upon the list (that pre- 
sented by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor) should have 
fallen to the son of one to whom India owes so much — of 
one who is so distinguished an ornament of the Indian 
service as Sir Richard Temple (hear, hear) ; and I only 
trust — indeed, I may say I have every reason to believe — 
that Mr. Temple, in his future career, will be no less dis- 
tinguished in the service of his country than he is as an 
artist. (Hear, hear.) 

■ I observe that the Commander-in-Chiefs prize has fallen 
to Dr. Willcocks. This proves to me that, besides his 
great artistic merit, Dr. Willcocks is a discriminating man, 
because last year my prize went to Dr. Willcocks {laughter)^ 
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and it is obvions from his having taken the Commander-iiif 
Chiefs prize this year^ that he desires to stand well with both 
the Civil and Military Authorities of this country. (Hea/ff 
hear, and laughter) I am also glad to observe that the 
principal native prize has gone again to Mr. Pestonjee 
Bomanjee — not that I desire that any one; artist should 
monopolise the prizes from year to year, but that, having 
been much struck with Mr. Bomanjee's talents as an artist 
last year, and having bad the good fortune to possess my- 
self of the picture which secured for him the prize on that 
occasion, I am very glad to observe that he still holds the 
place which he occupied twelve months ago. {Hear, hear) 

I would also draw your attention to some other pro- 
ductions by a native artist^ — namely, the four drawings . 
which hang on either side of this room, by a student, I 
believe, of the Calcutta School of Art, which strike me as* 
affording a great and in<teresting proof of the progress Art 
is making among the natives of this country, and of whiok 
also, I am glad to say, I have become the happy pos- 
sessor. {Hear, hear) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I must say a few words 
with respect *^ to the other branch of this exhibition, — that 
which is connected with the industrial art of the oountrji 
and which has been brought together and arranged with so 
much zeal, skill, and industry by Captain Cole^ to whose ezw 
ertions we are so deeply indebted. {Applause) I made 
some observations last year upon the subject of indostrial 
art in this country, and upon the importance of uphold- 
ing native art and of endeavouring to revive native models. 
I will not repeat those observations now. I hold entirely 
to the views I then expressed, and I am glad to see proof in 
this Exhibition that the lines which I ventured to suggest 
were the true ones for industrial art in this country 
have been followed succesfully to a great extent in the 
various branches of that art which have been collected to- 
gether on this occasion. But I am anxious just to remark 
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that a Soeiety, the object of which is to bring together a col- 
lection of native industrial art from year to year, has not only 
an important use in developing good taste in the workmen 
who produce the works exhibited here and on other similar 
aeoasions; but also that it has a very useful work to do in 
eoltivating the taste of the purchasers of works of art of that 
fkscription* {Applause.) It is, of course, absolutely necesary 
ia regard to industrial art, if you 'wish that art to be good 
and truly artistic, and based upon sound principles, that you 
should not only have good inclinations and good training in 
the workmen or persons who construct the works of art, 
but that they should be encouraged by good taste on the part 
of the public. Industrial art is art which is meant to be 
sold ; and persons who live by their arts (as workmen and 
persons engaged in any branch of industry necessarily do) 
^sannot afford to give good things to the public — I mean 
things really good in themselves — tr^ie developments of the 
national and native art of the country — unless they can find 
a body of intelligent and educated persons ready to buy 
works of art of that description. Therefore I regard it as a 
very important feature of an Industrial Exhibition such as 
this, lihat it may do a great deal to educate the •taste of the 
public, so that that taste being developed by the contempla. 
tion of so many beautiful and suitable things, the demand for 
those things may produce an adequate supply. (Applause.) 
I remember, ladies and gentlemen, that a good many years 
ago, if I mistake not, there was an Exhibition in London in 
connection with the Department of Science and Art, which, if 
I am not wrong, was called by a curious title, you will think, 
— * An exhibition of false principles ' — that is to say, it was 
an exhibition of all the most fearful examples (laughter) that 
could be got together, of the ugliest things that could be 
found, and in the worst taste ; and these objects were exhibi- 
ted to the public, that the public might see how ugly they 
were, and get utterly sick of them, so that their ideas and 
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taste might be reformed, and their attention directed to the 
purchase of what was interesting and beautiful in art. 

That experiment could only have been carried out by a 
great public department and under the shadow of a Govern- 
ment ; but nevertheless, a young Society like this — though 
perhaps it can scarcely venture to offend, the public by 
showing some of their favourite specimens in a collection of 
false principles — may do something in this direction by ex- 
hibiting, not indeed these fearful examples, but good ex- 
amples of what is really true work, and specimens of the 
real national art of the country, as it can be produced in 
these modern days (applause), so that the purchasing public 
may turn their attention, not to buying bad and vulgar imi- 
tations of European articles, but to the purchase of real 
specimens of a renewed national and native art. {Applame.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I do not think I need detain you* 
any longer on this ocoasion. I cannot, however, sit down 
without once more congratulating the members of this 
Society, and the inhabitants of Simla also, upon the progress 
which both these Exhibitions have made during the past 
year, upon the good work they are doing, and without mak- 
ing an earnest appeal to all here present to afford to this 
Society that support, countenance, and encouragement which 
seem to me to be so justly its due. {Applause.) I now 
declare this Exhibition open, and I wish it every success. 
{Continued applause.) 



ADDRESS FROM THE DELHI MUNICIPALITY. 

V.1881. [On Tuesday, the 1st of November, their Excellencies the Vice- 
roy and Lady Ripon left Simla for a tour in Kajpootana, visiting 
Delhi and Agra en route. The party accompanying their Excellencies 
Wisisted of the Hon, C. Grant, C.S.I., Officiating Secretary to 
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Ooverument in the Foreign Department ; Colonel G. T. Chesuey 
Secretary to Government, Military Department ; H. W. Primrose. 
Esq., Private Secretary ; Captain the Lord William Beresford, V. C, 
Officiating Militaiy Secretary ; the Kev. H. S. Kerr ; Surgeon- Major, 
J. Anderson, CLE; Captains E. L. Brett, C. W. Muir, A. W.Perry 
and A. Darand, Aides-de-Camp. Mr. H. M. Durand, C. S. L, 
Under Secretary^ Foreign Department, joined the Viceroy's Camp 
at Agra. Their Excellencies arrived at Delhi on the morning of the 
3rd, and remaine<l for four days, visiting the various objects of 
interest in the city and neighbourhood. The Viceroy held a levde on 
the evening of the drd, at Ludlow Castle (where their Excellencies 
resided during their stay) and on Saturday night, the 5th, an address 
of welcome was presented by the members of the Delhi Municipality 
at a crowded assembly in the Durbar Hall of the Queen^s Instititute, 
which was illuminated and decorated for the occasion. The address 
was read by Lieutenant-Colonel Young, the president of the Muni- 
cipal Commmitee ; the subject of it will be apparent from His Excel- 
lency's reply, which was as follows : — ] 
• 

• Li€v;tenant Colonel Young^ and Gentlemen of tlie 
. Municipal Commitee, — I beg to tnank you very sincerely 
for the address which you have been good enough to present 
to me, and which is in itself a very interesting proof, from 
the illuminations which adorn it, of the state of art in this 
ancient city of Delhi, and which is contained ii^a box itself 
also a mark of the progress of those arts amongst you. I 
thank you very heartily for the cordial welcome which you 
have given me to this city ; and I rejoice extremely to observe 
the expressions of devotion and loyalty to our gracious 
Sovereign the Queen-Empress, contained in your address. 
I accept those expressions in the firm confidence that they 
truly represent the sentiments of your hearts ; and I can 
assure you that Her Majesty very highly appreciates such 
expressions when they are laid at the foot of her throne by 
her Indian subjects ; because, gentlemen, as I have no doubt 
you are well aware, our gracious Sovereign feels the deepest 
interest in all that concerns the prosperity and happiness of 
. the Indian people. She is always anxious to hear of the 
well-being of the Princes, of the Chiefs, and of the people of 
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India. She knows all these Chiefs and Princes by name; 
she is intimately acquainted with the character of differeat 
parts of your country ; with the history of your famons citiei; 
and it is to Her Majesty, I know well, a source of deep 
satisfaction that you are truly animated by such sentiment 
as I find in this address. . 

Oentlemen, — I quite agree with you in feeling the great 
impoijtance to India of .the progress and extension of public 
works. I am happy to think that much has been don« in 
that direction now for many years ; but I feel also that 
much remains to be accomplished, and that there are few 
subjects to which the Qovernment of India can direct its 
attention, of greater importance than the advancement asd 
the extension of public works. But, gentlemen, as jm 
are aware, there are limits to the powers of the Qovertt- 
ment of India in that respect — strict limits, of a financed 
nature, conected with our financial interests. We are 
bound to recollect that we must preserve the credit of India 
and must take care cautiously to limit her indebtedness; and 
we have therefore turned our attention to inquire whether 
we might not be able to call in the aid of others in this great 
undertaking j3f public works, and whether the timie has not 
come when, in India, we might hope to apply to this great 
object the resources of that private enterprise which has 
worked such marvels in England. The present moment is 
one in which, as it appears to me, such an appeal to private 
enterprise may be most appropriately and most hopefully 
made ; and I can assure you that, in the declarations which 
have emanted lately from the Qovernment of India npon 
that subject, we have been animated by the most sincere and 
honest desire to afford to private enterprise every possible 
opportunity of aiding the Qovernment and the people of this 
country in the spread of public works of a remunerative and 
advantageous character. I see no reason gentlemen, why 
capitalists should not be found ready to come forward to 
invest their money in undertakings for the developnient <y{ 
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the magnificent resources which are to be found within the 
bounds of Her Majesty's dominions. I cannot helf> think- 
ing that if gentlemen possessed of capital, both at home and 
in this country, only made themselves better acquainted 
with the resources and opportunities of India, they would 
find that they pight safely invest their money in undertak- 
ings which would develope its resources and aid its wealth 
and prosperity. But, gentlemen, while we have made our 
appeal to capitalists in England, we are also especially de- 
sirous to encourage to the utmost of our power the applica- 
tion of local capital to works of this description ; and it will 
be an especial object with us, in any concessions which we 
may hereafter make, to see that the fairest and fullest op- 
portunity is given to local capital to come forward and aid 
in undertakings of this description ; and I trust tljat while 
•the Government, on the one hand, within the limits which 
financial necessities impose, steadiljj does its work for the 
development of these undertakings of public utility, we shall 
by an honest and frank appeal to public aid, find ourselves 
assisted, on the other hand, by the energy of private enter- 
prise. And, gentlemen, it is not only because we desire to 
supplement the resources in the possession of the Government 
that we make this appeal to private enterprise ; it is also be- 
cause we believe that there are many works of this kind 
which can be much better and more effectually undertaken by 
private enterprise than by the Government. The task of 
the Government of India is an immense and most diflBcult 
task : we have to do many things in this country, which, in 
England, are done by the people themselves. The task of 
administration here is one to tax the faculties and the ener- 
gies of the ablest public servants ; and for my part I believe 
that it is a very great advantage to limit that task as much 
as may be possible, and to leave to others — to private indivi- 
duals, and to the people themselves — as much of the work of 
developing and advancing their own prosperity as the cir- 
cumstances of the country admit. 
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Oentlemen, — You have alladed to that happy rofitoiatiia) 
of peace which has terminated a war which lately taxed tih# 
resources and energies of this country. I rejoice to think 
that in the war British and Native troops fought aide by sidf 
with equal gallantr}*, and won for themselves equal distip^ 
tion. I am as proud as any man of the triumphs which si; 
tended the famous engagements by which that war will 
ever be remembered^ and of the steadiness^ patien ce, and ^ 
durance with which its trials were borne ; but for myself I 
rejoice indeed at the return of peace, and I am sure you wiU 
agree with me that the first necessary of India is the mail}; 
tenance of peace ; and while I should never hesitate for onQ 
moment to sacrifice even that great blessing to maintain 
the honour of the country or the welfare and the true inter- 
ests of the people, it will be, so long as I am called to rule 
in this country, my constant endeavour to promote to thft' 
utmost the maintenance pf peaceful relations, both within ao4 
without the boundaries of the Queen's dominion^. Aq^i 
gentlemen, that fortunate restoration of peace both enabl^ 
the Qovernment of India, and makes it their first duty, tq 
turn their attention to the consideration of measures calculated 
to improve tho internal condition of the country and develops 
its resources. You have alluded in your address to one or tiiiro 
steps which have recently been taken by the Qovernment with 
that object ; and you have spoken of our desire to encourage 
native industries. Yes, gentlemen, we do desire to avail our- 
selves of the assistance of native industry, to the utmost posr 
sible extent wherever articles can be produced in this country 
of which the Government stand in need, at a rate which would 
financially justify us in procuring them here in preference tQ 
elsewhere. It is a part of our policy that we should by that 
means endeavour to encourage industry and develope it tp 
the utmost of our power ; and although I am not one who bo- 
lieves that it is in the power of any Government to dp 
very much in the direction of encouraging industry — though 
I believe that it is the people themselves who ought to be 
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teKed upon for that purpose — nevertheless we shall avail 
onrselres of all the resources which are at the command of 
4be Government of India fand doubtless there are many) 
ftfr the purpose of aiding in that great work of industrial 
advance, which I trust has already commenced in this country, 
itad for which Z venture to prophesy a great future extension. 
Then, gentlemen, you have alluded to a recent Resolution 
of the Government, intended to promote sound and reason- 
able decentralization, to develope local self-government in this 
country. Now that is a subject in which I feel the very 
deepest interest. I trust that the Resolution which we 
have recently issued may be the commencement of a steady 
advance in the direction of the development of self-gov- 
ernment in India; and I am glad to take this opportunity of 
expressing my acknowledgments to my honourable colleague, 
* Major Baring, and to Mr. Hope, the Secretary of the Finan- 
dal Department of the-Govemment of India, for the zeal, 
earnestness, and ability with which they have laboured to 
prepare that Resolution, and with which they are devoting 
themselves to the work of practically carrying it out. Gentle- 
flien, I am very well aware that such a work as that of de- 
veloping self-government in a country like this must neces- 
sarily be a gradual work; that it must be carried out in one 
way in one part of this great peninsula, and in another way 
in another — that one portion of the country may be more fit 
for the wide application of the principles of self-government 
than another; but the object of that Resolution was to call 
public and ojfRcial attention to the great importance of the 
principle itself, and to mark emphatically the desire of the 
Government that every effort should be made to afford it all 
that development and extension which the special circums- 
tances of each locality might render possible. I look upon the 
eestension of self-government as the best means at the dis- 
posal of the Government of India at the present time of 
promoting and extending the political education of the people 
of this country. I have no doubt that there are in India, 
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just as there are in England^ Municipal bodies that are not 
always wise ; who are sometimes found to obstrnct measures 
of importance, and possibly even seriously to neglect their 
duties. I very well recollect, a good many years ago, the 
late Lord Falmerston (who, as you know, was a great English 
Minister) telling the House of Commons,^when he was 
advocating sanitary reform, that there was always in every 
town in England a clean "party and a dirty party — 2l party 
that was in favour of a good water-supply and good drainage^ 
and a party opposed to measures of that kind. J have not 
the least doubt that there is a clean party and a dirty party 
in the towns and cities of India, and I can quite understand 
that, to men zealous for improvement, U may often be trying 
to see important schemes, calculated to confer great benefit 
on a large community, postponed, or marred, or laid aside 
from ignorance, or apathy, or indifference. But I may ven-« 
ture to say to those who may be not unnaturally impatient 
at such untoward occurrences, that they should not let their 
impatience run away with them to the extent of allowing 
them to obstruct or abandon the principle of self-government 
Patience is necessary in the beginning of all things ; it is 
necessary in tke conduct of all public affairs, especially where 
a more or less numerous body of men have been brought 
together; and I would ask those whose favourite schemes may 
be thwarted, or opposed, to remember that the establish- 
ment, development, and practical working of self-govern- 
ment is in itself a great benefit to the country ; that it is not 
only an end to be pursued, but a great object of political 
education to be attained, and therefore that we may well 
put up with disappointment and annoyance rather than 
Bweep away those institutions which are calculated in the 
end — as they become better understood, and as the people 
become more accustomed to work them — to confer large 
benefits upon the community in general. Gentlemen, I 
therefore desire, and my colleagues desire with me, to see the 
powers and independence of local bodies increased and 
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extended as opportunity may offer. We desire to see the 
principle of election extended where it may be possible, 
although we are well aware that we can only proceed gradu- 
ally and tentatively in that direction. I have ventured to 
detain you on this topic, because it is one to which I person- 
ally attach very great importance, and because, if I should 
be able to feel at the close of my career in this country 
that i had done something to devel6pe local government in 
India, I should esteem it a great honour and distinction. 

Gentlemen^ — There is one matter with which bodies, local 
or municipal, have to deal, and in which I personally also feel 
a very deep interest, and that is the question of primary 
education. A good deal has been done in this country, 
I rejoice to think, for higher and middle education, 
and I trust that all the results that have been attained will 
4)0 maintained and extended. I am the last man in the 
world who would grudge the advance that has been made 
in that direction — an advance of which I most cordially 
and heartily approve ; but I think the time has come when 
we ought^to look to the education of the general mass of the 
people. We cannot hope, among the vast millions of India, 
to do much in that direction except by the labowr of years — 
I may say, of generations — but the time has come when 
public attention and the attention of Government, and of 
local bodies, like that which you represent here, should in 
my judgment be turned to the question of developing 
primary education, so far as financial and other circum- 
stances may permit. 

Qenilemeriy — You have mentioned at the conclusion of 
your address the labours in which you have been now for 
a long time — pardon me for saying, for too long a 
time — engaged in connection with the water-supply and 
drainage of this city. Heartily do I wish that those labours 
may at length be crowned with success. I am convinced that 
a wholesome supply of water and good drainage in a city like 
this are among the greatest blessings you can confer on your 
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fellow-citizens. I am rejoiced to hear that you are now takm^ 
measures which I hope may prove successful, and I ttuat 
that it will not be long before Delhi is as well supplied in 
this respect as are many of the principal cities of India. 

Gentlemen^ — You are kind enough to regret the shorP 
ness of my stay among you. I can assure you that I shaiS 
sincerely that regret, for I have already seen enough of your 
city and its neighbourhood to appreciate very highly those 
treasures of art with which you are so richly providedf. 
You have among the buildings of this city and its auburfis— ' 
you have in the Dewan-i-Khas, the Jama Musjid, the Mofi 
Musjid, and the Kutub, from which I have just comej 
• monuments that might be placed, without fear of compariso^ 
by the most famous and proudest monuments of the world, " 
I have seen them with the greatest gratification ; I expecir 
ed much, from what I had heard, but I have found that they 
surpass in beauty, in ta'ste, in elegance of design, all that I 
had anticipated. They are a proof of what can be accom- 
plished by the people of India, working upon their own 
national art. I have seen them with the deepest interest^ 
and I trust that they may be not only monuments of thie past, 
but models ^r the future ; and, gentlemen, I can assure you 
that, while I have derived great pleasure from the inspection 
or those delightful works of art, and from witnessing scene^ 
to which are attached historic memories so great and so 
famous, I have derived still more satisfaction from the 
friendly and cordial reception which you have been kind' 
enough to accord to me. (^Applause,) 
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S^ov. 1881. [Their Excellencies left Delhi on the night of the 6th November 

and arrived early next morning at Agra. Here a week's stay ws8 

made in caiiip, during which the principal buildings and places of 

m^ interest in Agra and its neighbourhood were visited. On the evening 

^B of the 9th the Viceroy held a Lev^e in camp, and on the following 
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jBveiuEig His Exceltency veoeiTed a deputation from the Mamcipalitjy 
who presented an addfew of welcome. The adtiress expressed grati- 
Boation at His Excellency's visit so soon after the announcement by 

ae Oovemment of its intention stOl further to develope and extend 
e principles of local self-government, and at a time when agri- 
cniiltaral prospects were so favourable ; and concluded by thanking the 
yioeroy for the generous aid which had been given towards the 
II^Btoration of ancient monuments. His Excellency, in replying, spoke 
as follows :— ] * 

ChrUlemen, — ^I am very mach obliged to you for the ad- 
dn^ which you have been good enough to present to me, 
ajDid for the welcome which you have offered to me on my 
Yl^it to this beautiful and interesting city ; and I can assure 
^,9U that I hare derived very great satisfaction from that 
yjyait, and from all the many interesting monuments of an- 
9Jij3iit times which I have been already able to examine. 

Jq your address you have alluded to a recent Resolutioo 
fvit forth by tiie Government of India upon the subject of 
ibe .extension of the principles of decentralization and the 
development of local self-government in this country, I 
hod occasion, only a few day ago, to make some public re- 
marks upon this subject in the city of Delhi; and in these 
^^y9^ when the newspapers report to us all that passes in the 
v^xious cities and districts of India, I have no* doubt that 
some of you^ at all events, may have seen what I said upon 
tljiiat OG^sion, so that it is unnecessary for me to go over 
again, after so short au interval^ the ground which I then 
traversed. But I cannot help expressing my satisfaction at 
the fact that in this city of Agra the principle of election 
^as been ^o largely applied in the choice of the members of 
the Municipal Committee. I am perfectly aware that that 
principle is one which cannot be applied in all the towns and 
cities and districts of India, and that it must be extended 
gradually and cautiously. It may, perhaps, be to some extent 
i^n importation.from the West^ not altogether consonant with 
tjbp habits of this country ; and I am the last man who would 
t]bink it wise to proceed hastily with the adoption of a 
pxjgi^ciple of that description in districts to which it may not 
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be applicable ; but at the same time, fully believing that it is 
a principle of the greatest value, and which I trust may ul- 
timately be widely and universally extended in this country, 
1 rejoice to meet gentlemen who have been themselves chosen 
by the election of their fellow-citizens, and who are a proof 
that — in some cities, at all events — that system can be estab. 
lished with advantage. 

You have, gentlemen, expressed your congratulations to 
me upon the most gratifying circumstance that the present 
season has been one calculated to bring prosperity to those 
who are devoted to the cultivation of the soil in this part 
of the country. For that great blessing we must, all of ns 
be deeply thankful to God. It depends upon no Govern- 
ment to regulate the seasons, aiad it is indeed a source of 
the deepest gratification to me that — as I have watched 
with interest and anxiety the progress of the weather du- 
ring the past few mouths — I have been able to hope that, 
at all events as regards the present crop, the weather has 
been calculated to bring prosperity to the great mass of the 
people of this country, who live by agriculture. And, gentle- 
men, your allusion to that subject reminds me that there is 
no question Which can engage the attention of the Govern* 
ment of India, of greater importance at the present time 
than that of the best means of providing against, and pre- " 
venting the recurrence of those terrible famines by which 
various parts of this country have been visited from time to 
time, and of taking measures by which, if unfortunately 80 
great an evil should again befal us, we might be able to 
meet it more readily and effectually than has been the case 
occasionally in the past. I can assure you, gentlemen, that 
that subject has already occupied the deep attention of 
the Government of India. Holding, as I do, and as I haye' 
just said, that it is one of the most urgent which can engage 
our attention, I have, from the first moment when I took up 
my present office, devoted myself to an endeavour to solve 
the many' problems which it involves ; and in order to enable 
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tbe Government to deal more effectually with the question 
of famine and with the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country, we have determined, as you are 
aware, to re-establish, and have re-established, the Revenue 
and Agricultural Secretariat of the Government of India, 
believing that these questions required to be specially dealt 
-with by a department of that Government devoted mainly to 
the consideration of their various branches. And, gentle- 
men, when we came to consider how we should deal with 
questions of this kind, where was it that we turned ? To 
whom was it that we found that we could best go for in- 
struction and guidance ? Why, gentlemen, it was to my 
bononrable friend, the Lieutenant Governor of the North - 
Western Provinces. You are aware that you have had the 
great advantage in these provinces of having had an Agri- 
•cultural Department now for several years. The credit of 
initiating that department belongs not to Sir George Couper 
but to Sir John Strachey. But Sir George Couper has 
developed that department ; he has devoted himself with 
characteristic zeal and energy to carrying out the scheme of 
his predecessor, and to advancing gradually and carefully 
the various measures which are calculated to gender it most 
efficient; and therefore we had the great advantage, when 
"we came to look at this question from a general point of 
view — from the point of view of the Supreme Government 
of India — of being able to avail ourselves of the experience 
gained for us by my honourable friend, and of turning to 
him for counsel and advice in this most important matter. 
And, gentlemen, it was to these provinces I turned when 
I wanted to find a Secretary for the new department; and 
I found in Mr. Buck who had served for many years under 
nay honourable friend, a Secretary who combined the 
utmost zeal, energy, and devotion for the work, and who 
has entered on its duties with all the vigour and determina- 
tion which may be expected from one to whom his labour 
is in truth a labour of love. I mention these things 

Q 
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because I feel that the Government of India in this respect 
owe a great debt to Sir George Couper and the authorities 
of the North- Western Provinces ; and that it is only just 
that the credit due to them should be given to them on an 
occasion like this — the first public occasion on which I have 
had an opportunity of expressing my views upon this ques- 
tion. And I can assure you, gentlemen, that this subject of 
famine prevention is one 'which will continue to engage the 
utmost attention of the Government of India. Guided by 
the report of the Famine Commission, and adopting it in the 
main, though with some exceptions, we desire, upon the 
lines of that report (and particularly in the light of the 
practical experience which has been gained here), to establish 
throughout the country similar departments to those which 
have existed now for several years in the North- Western 
Provinces. I do not say that in every part of India exactly* 
the same system can ke followed. I am, as I have already 
said a friend of decentralization; I am therefore a friend of 
leaving a large latitude to Local Governments in respect to 
the details of the mode in which they will apply the principles 
which the Government of India desire to adopt ; but those 
principles which have been practically tried here are, as it 
appears to me, sound principles ; and it is in the direction 
which has been successful in these provinces that we desire 
to proceed. And gentlemen, as I have mentioned this sub- 
ject, I would desire to say that — although there is much in 
certain directions which the Government may be able to do 
in this matter — Government is very far from being able to 
do all ; and that it is a very great mistake to suppose that 
only Government is capable of doing for the people of any 
country that which they can better do for themselves : and 
therefore it is to native gentlemen, to the great proprietors 
of India, to those who have a large stake in agriculture, that 
the Government must look to aid them in this work, to take 
the lead and to set an example to those who are less wealthy, 
have less means and less intelligence. And it is upon men 
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of that description that we rely, and from whom we think 
we have a right to seek aid in a matter in which their in- 
terests, as well as those if their poorer fellow-countrymen, 
are concerned ; and I have not the least doubt that they will 
come forward and help us, more and more, in what I believe 
to be one of thp most important works that can be under- 
taken for the benefit of the great masses of the people of the 
country. 

Then, gentlemen, you have, in the conclusion of your ad- 
dress, noticed the efforts which are beiag made now, by the 
Government of India, with a view to preserve intact and 
uniiyured those splendid and beautiful monuments and 
buildings by which especially this part of the country is 
adorned. I am very glad indeed, gentlemen, to learn 
from your address that you appreciate the eflForts of the 
•Government of India in that direction. If I had any doubt 
(which I had not) of the importance df those efforts, it would 
have faded away before the beautiful buildings which I have 
seen since I came to Agra. You have, gentlemen, in the 
Taj a building which may be said truly to be among the most 
beautiful structures of the world ; and I fully share the opi- 
nion, which I believe was expressed by my gireat predeces- 
sor, Lord Dalhousie, who is said to have remarked that it 
was well worth while coming to India for the purpose of 
seeing the Taj alone. Well, the journey to India in Lord 
Dalbousie's days was a much more serious matter than it is 
now ; but I entirely agree that any man who has the means 
and opportunity would do well to visit Agra, if only for the 
purpose of seeing that beautiful building. Gentlemen, it 
appears to me to be the duty of the Government of this 
country to use every means to preserve the ancient records 
of the history and of the arts of India. There have been 
Governments, as we learn from history, which, ruling over 
other races, have thought in their blindness that their inter- 
est lay in suppressing the language, and, if it were possible, 
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in blotting out the history and throwing into the shade the 
arts of the country over which they ruled. That, gentle- 
men, is not the principle of the English Government of 
India. I, for my part, can truly say that while, as Gover- 
nor-General of India, I feel proud of all the great achieve- 
ments of her history and of the splendid monuments which 
adorn her country, I desire that that history and thos6 
monuments should be appreciated by the people of India, 
and that that national art and that national feeling, of 
which those monuments are the beautiful outcome, should 
be cherished and preserved. I have no jealousy of any such 
feelings. I believe that the more you are proud of your 
past history, and the more you study it the better you will 
be inclined to appreciate what is good in the Government of 
the present day; and I can assure you that, in doing some- 
thing to preserve those ancient monuments, I believe that I 
am doing as much to be^iefifc my own country as I am doing 
to benefit yours. 

Oentlemen, — I have only one word more to say, and that 
is to express to you once more my thanks for the kind ad- 
dress which you have presented to me; and to tell you, as 
the representatives of the people of Agra, how much satisfac- 
tion I have derived from my visit to the city this afternoon, 
and from the friendly and cordial reception accorded to me 
by the people. 



VISIT TO THE St. PETER'S COLLEGE AND 

ORPHANAGE, AGRA. 

7« 1881t [On Sunday evening, the 13th November, the Viceroy visite<l the St. 
Peter's College and Orphanage. His Excellency, ou his arrival, was re- 
ceived by His Lor<lship the Catholic Bishop of Agra and the Very 
Reverend Father Sjmphorien, the Piincipal of the ('ol lege, and was 

^^^ conducted to the Boys' School, where an ode, addressed to the 
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address of welcome was present, to which His Excellency replied 
as follows: — ] 

I am requested to say a few words to you who are here 
present to-day, and especially to those who are the pupils 
of this institution. I had no expectation, when I came here, 
that I should he called upon to make any remarks upon 
this occasion, although I confess that a long experience of 
occasions of this description has taught me that it generally 
happens that some insidious hut seductive gentleman, like 
Father Symphorien, say to one at the end of the ceremo- 
nies — " Won*t you be good enough to say a few words ?" 
{Laughter.) Well, now, I cannot refuse to obey that call, 
and if anything that I can say will be of advantage to those 
■who are the students of this institution, I am very glad to 
have the opportunity of addressing a few words to them. 
^nd I need no preparation for this purpose, because I 
have, throughout the whole course of my public life, been 
deeply interested in that which is the principal object of 
this inistitution — the advancement of the education of the 
young ; and I have been convinced by a long experience 
that there are few questions of more importance in the 
days in which we live, whether it be at home in England, 
in India, or in any other part of the world, than the ques- 
tion of education. Now, my young friends, I feel the 
very greatest interest in being able to visit this institution 
to-day, because there are connected with it memories which 
reach far back into the historic past of India ; for, as you 
all know, this establishment connected with the Catholic 
Church dates from the reign of the great Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, and is one of the most ancient European institutions 
in the whole of the Indian Peninsula.. Now let me suggest 
to you, my young friends, that the very fact that this is an 
ancient institution, founded here in the midst of the Maho- 
medan Empire long before the English race ruled in this 
part of India, ought to make you very proud of belonging 
to an institution of such antiquity, surrounded as it is by 
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such celebrated memories. And you who are brought up 
here in this College at Agra ought to remember that you 
have an especial call to maintain the reputation of the 
College, and to see that, having existed now for some hun- 
dreds of years, it does not fall back in its reputation or in its 
rank amongst other educational institutions in India through 
any neglect, on your part, of the advantages it affords. As 
I said before, I believe that the question of education is one 
of the most important public questions of the times in 
which we live ; and do let me entreat of you, the pupils of 
this institution, to avail yourselves earnestly and zealonsly 
of the advantages which it affords to you. It is very likely 
that you young boys, when you hear me say that, will say 
to yourselves, *^0h ! it is all very well for him to talk so; 
he is an old fellow, with no further interest in play and 
amusement ; and it is all very well for him to preach to as. 
and tell us that we ought to attend to our studies*." Well 
I assure you that it is not because my limbs are a little 
stiff, and I am not as skillful at games as you are, that I 
give you that advice ; but it is because a long observation 
of the world, in many parts of it, and in many quarters of 
the globe, has convinced me that in these times if you 
wish to live advantageous, honourable, and happy lives in 
the future —and I trust that God may grant to yon all 
many years yet in the world — if you wish to make those 
years, which He in his mercy gives you, useful for your 
fellow-men, calculated to promote the glory of God, and 
advantageous to yourselves, — you must avail yourselves 
of the opportunities which you have now in this institntioo. 
Your faculties are now young and bright; you can learn 
things wi\;h comparative ease which later on in life, you 
would learn with great difficulty ; and which perhaps you 
would not have the opportunity of learning at all, because 
you must make your way in the world; and in these 
times you will not make your way in the world — you will 
not take that position which your intelligence and characters 
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would entitle you to occupy — unless you cultivate that 
intelligence and develope those characters by attention 
to your studies here, and by availing yourselves to the 
utmost extent of the advantages which an institution of 
.this kind affords. Therefore do let me entreat you — I do 
not wish to detain you longer now — but do let me entreat 
you earnestly, one and all, to put your shoulders to the wheel 
and cast aside the lassitude which may sometimes come over 
you in the trying climate of this country, and devote your- 
selves zealously to derive from this establishment the many 
and great benefits which it is calculated to confer upon you. 
And now, as I have obeyed Father Symphorien, I have 
asked him to obey me, and he has been kind enough to 
say he will ; and the request I have made is that, as I have 
given you a preachment on the advantages of study, he 
should make amends to you for that infliction by allowing 
you a holiday. 

[His Excellency then inspecte<l the College and the Girls' School 
and Orphanage, where the chiMren, all neatly and prettily dressed, 
were drawn up and sang a hymn of welcome. Two bouquets of 
artificial flowers were presented to His Excellency, and, as he passed 
down the line, a pretty child stepped forward and delii^ered a short 
and simple adilress of welcome in French. After leaving the schools, 
His Excellency and party proceeded to the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
near by, where a Benediction was pronounced.] 



DINNER AT THE JEYPORE PALACE. 

[The Viceroy left Agra on the morning of the 16th, at 8 o'clock, for l7th Nov. 
Jeypore ; breakfasting at Bhurtpore en route as the guest of the Mahd- 
rdj&b. Her Excellency Lady Ripon followed by the ordinary mail in 
the evening. The Viceroy arrived at Jeypore at 5 o'clock, and was re- 
ceived at the station by the Mahdrdjdh, with whom were nine of his 
principal Sirdars; Colonel Bannerman, the Resident; and a large num- 
ber of officials. The Viceregal Party were driven in the Mahdrdjd,h's 
State carriages through the city, and thence to the Residency. The 
road along the line of route was lined by sowars and sepoys of the Deoli 
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Irregular Force, by the Raj soldiers, and by the mounted retainers ^ 
the various ThaUurs and Chiefs of the States of Rajputai^. Tha 
scene was most picturesque and impressive ; the people thronged to 
witness the procession t'fcarringes through the broad streets, which 
were gaily decorated with flags, bannerets, and triumphal arches. The 
city streets were line*! by the R>ij troops and large numbers of NagaSi 
many of wh«>m performed a wild sword-ilance in front of the proceraioD. 
Sixty-two State elephants in trappings of gold and silver brought up 
the rear of the processiorf, which, entering by the Sangauir Gate, 
traversed the chief steeets and debouched by the Ajmere Gate. On the 
morning of the 19th, the Mahdr«djah paid His Excellency a formal 
viwit at the Ilesi<lency. The Viceroy returned the visit in the after 
noon, the Mahdrdjdh receiving His Excellency in the Durbar Hall of 
the Palace, where were assembled over 3(^0 Sirdars and C^hiefs — those 
of superior rank being presente*! to His Excellency by the Resident. 
A large number of officials and ladies were also present to view the 
ceremony. In the evening a dinner was given by the Mshdr^jihia 1 
the Dewan-i-Khas (Hallfi)r Nobles) in the Palace, at which the Viceroy 
and Lady Ripon were present. The Mabdiij&h was also present anJ 
received the guests (about 60) on their arrival, but did not take 
his place at the table. At the conclusion of dinner, the MnhArdiih 
took a seat next to the Viceroy, when the health of the Queen-Empress 
wos proposed by ('olonel Walter, on tehtilf of His Highness. The 
toasthaving been honoure«l. Colonel Walter, on behalf of the Mah4r&jdh, 
proposed the health <f their Excellencies the Viceroy and Iia<1y Ripnn. 
His HighnesA" expressed the pleasure it gave bim to receive their 
Excellencies in his capital ; he hoped that they were pleased t)y what 
they had seen in Jeypore, that they would carry away pleasant 
reminiscences of the place, and that on a future occasion their Excel- 
lencies w< uld revisit the city. The toast was drunk with all hearti- 
ness, and His Excellency replied to it as follows : — ] 

Ladies and Oentlemen^ — I am most grateful to Hia 
Highness for having asked Colonel Walter to propose my 
health and that of Lady Ripon upon this occasion ; and I 
am still more grateful to the Mah^v&j&h for the splendid 
hospitality with which he has been good enough to entertain 
us. I can assure you that I have derived— and I think I 
may say without hesitation, that Lady Ripon has also deriv- 
ed — the very greatest satisfaction and enjoyment from our 
visit to this beautiful city. I have seen, since I came to India, 
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many beautiful, many interesting and striking sights ; but I 
can say most truly that nothing which I have witnessed has 
surpassed that which I have seen since I came to the city of 
Jeypore. I have been immensely struck by all that has 
oome under my notice since my arrival here yesterday, and 
in no respect have I been more struck than by the spirit of 
noble and princely hospitality which has marked the recep- 
tion given to us by His Highness. ■* You, Colonel Walter, 
have been good enough to express, on His Highnesses behalf, 
the hope that it may possibly be in our power to visit this 
city and State again. It is impossible for me to give any 
promise upon that subject now. All I can say is, that if it 
should be my good fortune during my stay in this country 
to be able to come once more to Jeypore, the reception which 
I have met with now will certainly make me desirous to do 
»so. And now, ladies and gentlemen, before I sit down, I 
have to discharge the pleasant tasl^ of proposing to you a 
toast which I am sure all those who are assembled in this 
Hall to-night will drink with the utmost satisfaction ; and that 
is the health of His Highness the Mahdrdjdh. (Applause.) 
W^, his guests, owe him many thanks for the manner in 
which we have been entertained. But, ladies* and gentle- 
men> I must be permitted to take another view of the toast 
which I am now proposing, and to express my earnest hope — 
as one charged with a great responsibility in connection 
with the government of this country — that His Highness 
may, through God's blessing, have a long, prosperous, and 
happy reign ; that he may walk in the footsteps of that distin- 
guished Prince whose successor he is ; that he may confer upon 
the people of his State, benefits such as those which the late 
Mah&r^j&h conferred upon them ; and that in the course of a 
reigu which, as I have said, I trust may be prolonged, he will 
devotehimself zealously and earnestly to promote to the ut- 
most of his power the welfare of the numerous people 
entrusted to his care. (Lowi and prolonged applause.) 

R 
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•T. 1881. [On Fnday,the 18th November, Their Excellencies yisitefl Amber, 
the ancient capital of Jeypore, an<l in the afternoon Latly Ripon inspect- 
ed the Girls* School, while the Viceroy distributed the Northbrook 
medals to the boys at the Mahdrdjdh's College. 

In reply to an address presented to hiin by the Teachers of the 
College, His Excellency spolce as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you most heartily for the 
address which you have just presented to me. I can assure 
you that I am much pleased to be able to visit this institu- 
tion upon the present occasion. Since I came to this city 
of Jeypore, I have witnessed many interesting and striking 
sights, but I do not know that any thing I have seen (even 
amongst those remarkable sights which recall so many 
recollections of a long distant past) has filled me with* 
greater gratification and interest than is afforded to me 
now by a visit to this institution, founded in the heart of • 
native State, for the promotion of the combined education 
of the East and of the West. Since I came yesterday la 
this city, I have received many proofs of the enlightened 
wisdom of the late Mahardj^h and his deep interest in the 
welfare of this city and of its inhabitants, and of those of 
the whole State of Jeypore; but I do not know that I hav6 
received any proof so convincing, of that wisdom and thai 
enlightenment, as that which is afforded by the fact of his 
having established an institution of this description for ihe 
education of the people of his State. You are quite right, 
gentlemen, when you remark in the address which you 
have presented to me, that I feel a deep interest in the 
subject of education. I have done so now for many years 
of my life, and I have not forgotten that interest since I 
came to India, for I am convinced that there are few ques- 
tions at the present time of greater importance to the 
welfare of this country than those questions which relate 
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to the progress and adyancement of public education. And, 
gentlemen, holding those opinions^ there can be no more 
gratifying circumstance to me than to find that the principles 
which I have so long advocated at home^ and upon which it 
is my intention to act here, have been so well and so fully 
recognised in this native State. I can assure you that I feel 
the deepest hiterest in the welfare of the native States of 
India. I believe that their prosperity and advancement are 
of as great importance to the British Government in this 
country — to the Qoverment of our gracious JSovereign the 
Queen-Empress — as they are to the inhabitants of those 
States themselves ; and I desire their maintenance and their 
well-being as heartily almost as you can do. Therefore, gentle- 
men, it is to me a source of infinite pleasure that by the 
wisdom of your late ruler — the representative of one of 
the most ancient races of the world — a step has been taken 
so well calculated to advance the prosperity and the true 
progress of the State of Jeypore as that which he took 
when he founded the Mahardjdh's College in this city. 
Gentlemen, I have in the course of to-day had the advantage 
of reading the last report of this institution, and I have read 
that report with very great satisfaction. I ^ave been ex- 
tremely pleased to note the progress which this institution has 
made from year to year. I have been glad to observe 
the character of the studies which are pursued here, and the 
success which has been obtained by the students of this insti- 
tution in the competitions into which they have entered, I 
have also been well satisfied to perceive that this College is, 
as I understand it, a centre of other educational institutions 
in the Jeypore State ; and I must say that there was one fea- 
ture in that report which gave me even more gratification, I 
think, than any other, and that was to find the steps which 
are being taken in the State of Jeypore in the direction of 
female education — the education of girls. Now, gentlemen, I 
am well aware of the many difficulties which beset that sub- 
ject of female education in India ; but I do not think that I 
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could have received a more convincincr proof — a proof whicb 
I hail with the utmost satisfaction — that those difficulties 
can he, and in the course of time will be, overcome, than thai 
given to me by the fact that here, in this native State, by 
the wisdom and the enlightened course freely pursued by 
a native prince, measures have been taken for the establish- 
ment of girls' schools, which are already doing, as it seems to 
me very valuable and important work. I rejoice also to 
learn the facts which have been brought before me in thai 
report as to the progress of primary education in the 
mofussil districts of this State. That is a subject in which 
I take a very special and peculiar interest. I know well 
that it is impossible in this vast country to proceed very 
rapidly in that matter, or to hope to do after many years 
even a small portion of the work which ought ultimately to 
be accomplished ; but here again I am much encouraged , 
in the efiforts which I hope to make in that direction, in the 
districts of India under the immediate administration of the 
British Government, by the example which has been afford- 
ed by the State of Jeypore. These things I look upon, 
gentlemen, as subjects upon which I may most heartily 
and unfeignedjy congratulate you. I may congratulate you 
upon the past — upon this as upon the other great bene- 
fits which your late Mahdrajdh conferred upon his people* 
I may congratulate you, I think, with every confidence upon 
the future, from the proof which the interest I know the 
present Mah&rdjah feels in this and kindred institutions 
affords, that he will walk steadily and firmly in the steps of 
his distinguished predecessor ; and that he will support, 
maintain, and extend the measures which that prince took 
for the prosperity of his country. 

And now let me say one or two words to those who are 
students in this institution — and I am very glad that, through 
its means, its students are able to understand the words 
which I desire to address to them. I am very glad indeed 
that there is a regular English branch in this institution ; 
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and that in another branch also English instracUon is given. 
I am confident that that is a very great advantage^ and I 
appreciate it especially as it enables me to speak to you in 
a language which you can understand ; for I can truly say, 
gentlemen, that I would have given a great deal when I 
came to India ^if I had been able to speak the language of 
Hindoostan ; but you at least can understand me in my own 
language, and I would therefore vifery briefly ask you, stu- 
dents here, not to neglect the great advantages which an in- 
stitution of this kind aflforda. If you desire to make your 
way successfully in life — nay, my friends, if you desire not 
to fall back in life and find yourselves beaten in the race and 
falling ever into a lower and less advantageous position, — 
you will, if you are wise, avail yourselves to the utmost of 
the advantages which this College aflFords you. You may 
tely upon it that the young generation of India, who are now 
just rising, or have just risen, to manhood, will find that 
if they neglect their education and are without that instruc- 
tion which an institution of this kind happily places within 
their reach, they will be beaten in every walk of life and 
passed by their competitors on every side. And gentlemen, 
students of this institution, I for one shall do my best, so far 
as concerns those parts of India which I directly administer, 
to beat you in that competition if you do not avail your- 
selves of the advantages here oifered to you, for it is one of 
the objects of my Gevernment to promote to the utmost of 
our power the spread of education in India. Well now, you 
owe it to your late Mahdrdjdh, you owe it to the famous race 
of Bajputs to which you belong, that you should not be 
beaten in that or any other contest ; you owe it to this city 
and this institution that you should use to the utmost those 
advantages so freely brought within your reach. I am sure 
that you will do so if you only think of — only reflect upon 
— all the personal motives, and motives yet higher, the love 
of knowledge and the desire to understand all those great 
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facts of science and history which you may learn in an ins- 
titution of this description. I am confident that yon wiU 
not waste such rich opportunities as time goes on ; and ibt 
hereafter, when I have left India and gone back to my owi 
country, I shall be able to watch the progress of the MaU> 
rdjdh's College at Jeypore^ and find that it has gone forwiri 
steadily advancing in that noble career of phogress which it 
has so well commenced* (Loud cheers,) 

[Other pul>lic itiHtituticus were then visited, and the Vicer^ 
party, haviug united, drove to the Futteh-Tee)»ah, to witness a diaphy 
of fireworkei. The whole city was brilliantly lllumiDated io the eMh 

ing-] 



ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OP AJMEBI. 

iJov. 1881. i^Thb Viceroy, accompanied by Colonel Walter, Agent to the Qovn* 
nor General for Rnjputana, and ('olonel Bannerman, arrived at Ay 
mere at 4 p.m. on the 19th November; — Lady Ripou followed mi 
special train later in the day. His Excellency was reoeive<l at ftt 
liailway Station by Mr. Saunders, Commissioner, Brigadier Geoenl 
Carnegy, the« Mahdrdjdh of Kishengurh, the Maharao llajahof Ulvii^ 
the Nawab of Tonk, the Rana of Jhallawar, the representative of the J 
Maharao Rajah of Bundi, the Tazili Istumrardars of Ajmere, and aB 
the local civil, political, and military officers. His Excellency droU 
to the Residency through the public park^ the road being lined witk 
soldiers, pol:ce, and native levies. Lord and Lady Lawrence joinei 
the Viceregal party at the Residenc}*. Here an address of welcome 
was presente<l by the Municipal Committee, in which they congratO' 
lated the Viceroy on the termination of the Afgan war, as allowing d 
attention being given to the internal administration of India ; thank- 
ed the Government of India for the loan in aid of local works of ist 
provement, and hoped the advantages of the decentralisation policy 
would shoi-tly be extended to Ajmere. His Excellency, in replyiogi 
spoke as follows : — ] 

Gentlemen f — lam much obliged to you for the addiea 
which you have been good enough to present to me^ and 
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I am especially gratified to observe the expressions of loyalty 
Bud devotion — of deep affection and profound loyalty — in 
your own words — which are contained in this address when 
speaking of our beloved and illustrious Sovereign^ the 
Queen-Empress. It will be my agreeable duty to communi- 
cate that expression of your sentiments to Her Majesty, and 
I know that she will be greatly touched, because she cherish- 
es deeply the affection and the loyalty of her Indian subjects. 
You speak of the new Park which has been laid out in the 
i^eighbourhood of your city, and which is now approaching 
completion. I was very glad to find that my route to this 
bouse lay through a portion of that Park, and to observe how 
much it will conduce to- the beauty of this neighbourhood 
and I trust to the enjoyment of the inhabitants of Ajmere. 
I can assure you, with reference to that paragraph of your 
address which alludes to the loan which has been made by 
the Government of India in order to gonfer upon the inhabi- 
tants of this district the great benefit of a plentiful supply 
of pure drinking-water, that it is the earnest desire of the 
Government to see the blessings of pure water and good 
drainage, and all sanitary improvements, extended as widely 
as possible to the cities and towns of India. « 

Oentlemen, — You have spoken of a recent Resolution of 
Government upon the subject of local self-government. I 
have had occasion to make various remarks upon that sub- 
ject very recently, in reply to addresses from bodies similar 
to your own in other parts of the country, and as in these 
days the words which are spoken by a Governor General 
upon such occasions find their way by some mysterious 
process into the pages of the newspapers, I will not repeat 
what I have said before. You have especially spoken in this 
address of one portion of the recent Resolution of Government 
in which we express our desire that, so ftir as may be pos- 
sible, the funds raised by municipal bodies should be de- 
voted to objects over which those bodies can, with advan- 
tage to themselves and to the country, exercise a direct 
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control. We attach, gentlemen, great importance to that 
principle, first, because we believe it to be in itself a sound 
principle of taxation, and secondly, because we feel sure 
that by, as far as may be, devoting the funds raised by mu- 
nicipal taxation, to local purposes iu which those who pay 
them have a direct interest, we shall be^t promote self- 
government, and we shall best secure that those who are 
charged with the representation of their fellow-citizenSi as 
you are, will pay on earnest and intelligent attention to the 
various objects over which their control and administration 
is extended. I rejoice to find, from the remarks which yon 
have made upon this occasion, that that principle is one 
which commends itself to your judgment. 

And now, gentlemen, I do not know that I need detain 
you longer, except once more to thank you very heartily for 
the good wishes which you have expressed for me and fof 
my wife. I can assifre you that I feel those good wishes 
very deeply, and that it is my earnest desire that, when my 
administration of affairs in this country comes to an end, 
I may have the good fortune to carry away with me to my 
own country those good wishes which you are now so kind 
as to conve^ to me. But, gentlemen, I cannot conclade 
what I have to say to you io-day without adverting for one 
moment to another topic: for how would it be possible for 
an Englishman, speaking to the Natives of India, not to ask 
you to join with him in giving this the first and earliest 
welcome to one who is present in Ajmere to-day. We have 
with us now, gentlemen, the son of a great father ; the son 
of a man who gave all his energies — and they were wonder- 
ful — all his talents — and they were great — all that purity of 
character by which he was distinguished, to the service of 
India and of England. We have here to-day the son of Lord 
Lawrence, and I am sure that you, Europeans and Natives 
alike, will join with me in tendering to Lord Lawrence 
our hearty congratulations on his visit to this country. I 
know that he will find in India many objects of interest^ 
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feoalling to him the recolIectionR of his youth ; and I know 
that I spoak the seDtiments of all in India when I say that i^e 
honour him for the name be bears, and that that name, and 
tiie memory of John Lawrence will never fade from the re- 
poUections of the Europeans and Natives of this country. I 
jesteem it a fof tunate circumstance that I am the first Gov- 
enxor General of India to whose lot it has fallen to welcome 
Lord Lawrence to this country, becduse I set before myself, 
frqm the very first hour when I undertook the great task of 
the administration of India, the noble example of Lord Law- 
roDce as that which I should endeavour to follow ; and it will 
be the proudest object of my ambition to walk, so far as I am 
able^ in his footsteps. {Applause) 



PISTPIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE MAYO 

COLLEGE, ajmere! 

[The Viceroy distributed the prizes to the students at the Mayo Col- o, . •* « « 
lege, Ajmere, at half-past 12 on the 21st of November. The ceremony 2"*.^®'^* 
took place in one of the large class-rooms, whicb was crowded 
with European residents and visitors, and native gentlemen. His 
Excellency having taken his seat, Captain Loch, the Principal, read 
the annual statement, from which it appeared that there were now 
more students in attendance than on any previous date, more admis- 
sions during the past year than in any former one, and more competitors 
in the final examination. He urged the importance of impressing 
upon the parents the necessity of enforcing regular attendance. 
His Excellency then addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Mahdrdjdhs, Princes, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I can 
^nre you that it affords me great pleasure to be able 
to be present upon this occasion and to discharge one of 
ibp duties — and a most agreeable duty it is — which falls to 
tjjje lot of youp President when he visits this college. I ana 
vej^j glad to be able to be present to-day, for more reasons 
than one ; first, because of the great interest which I feel in 

s 
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the success and welfare of this institution ; and secondlj, 
because there are some circumstances of rather an especial 
nature connected with the assembly of to-day. We have 
here on the present occasion not a few persons whose names 
are connected with the first design, with the foandatioD, 
and with the commencement of this college. "We have^ 
present here to-day, in the first place, my friend Colonel 
Walter, by whom it may truly be said that the first idea 
of this institution was suggested ; for you will find in his 
Report for the year 1868-69 the germ of that idea which 
was subsequently seized upon by my distinguished prede- 
cessor, Lord Mayo, with the instinct of a statesman, and 
from which this institution took its rise. And then we have 
to-day present amongst us, the first Principal of this Col- 
lege, Colonel St. John, and I am quite sure that all here 
present will join with me in welcoming him back to India,* 
to which he has retUtned after having discharged with 
marked energy and ability the very important duties en- 
trusted to him by the Government of India, in Afghanistan. 
(Applame.) And then, ladies and gentlemen, we have the 
distinction of having amongst us to-day, the first boy pupil 
whose name Was entered on the rolls of this College, in tie 
person of the Maharao Rdj^h of Ulwar {applause), who has 
gone forth from your ranks to rule his state, and who al- 
ready gives the fairest promise that he will do honour and 
justice to the training of this institution. {Applause!) But, 
gentlemen, when we thus recall those who are present here 
to-day how is it possible that we should not bear in mind 
one who is not here — one who, cut oflF by the hand of the 
assassin, was removed from the government of this country 
in the flower of his age, but not before he had had time to 
perform great services for India, and to win for himself the 
respect and attachment of the European and native popu" 
lation of the country. I believe I am right in saying tbat 
the late Lord Mayo was regarded with special feelings 
of respect and attachment by the Princes and Chiefs in 
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Rajputana ; and I am sure that, while we of England shall 
long lament a public man whom v/e so prematurely lost, you 
in India will not easily forget the name of one who had the 
interest of this country ever at heart. {Applause.) Now, 
ladies and genilemen, when we turn from considerations con- 
nected with, the pa&t to the present state of this College, it is 
satisfactory indeed to find how much cause for cougratulation 
it supplies. The report which has just been read by Captain 
Loch shows the steady progress which this institution has 
made during the six years of its existence ; and I rejoice to 
find that it is at the present moment in a condition which 
must afford so much gratification to all who are interested in 
its work. That condition is due very much to the zeal, ability, 
and tact of Captain Loch {applause)^ of whose government 
of this College I hear the highest praise from those who 
•have the amplest means of judging of it. And I may also 
say with what great personal satisfaqJ;ion I heard from Cap- 
tain Loch the words which fell from him with respect to the 
present Head Master, Mr. Johnstone. {Applause,) When it 
became my duty, last summer, to select an officer to fill the 
post which -Mr. Johnstone occupies, knowing well the impor- 
tance of this institution, I felt the reponsibility ,of the choice, 
and I looked round to find a man who seemed to me, among 
possible candidates, the fittest person to select. I rejoice to 
find that your experience of Mr. Johnstone up to the present 
time has confirmed my judgment in selecting him. 
{Applause.) I cannot avoid expressing my entire concur- 
rence in the remarks which fell from Captain Loch with re- 
spect to the great importance of regularity of attendance, and 
I trust that the parents of the boj'S in this College who may 
have heard these remarks, or to whom the knowledge of them 
may come, will lay them deeply to heart, for it cannot be 
disputed that the full advantage of an institution of this kind 
can only be obtained by the steady and assiduous attendance 
of the students throughout the course of the period of instruc- 
tion. It is an error of the gravest kind to throw away the 
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advantages of an institution like this by irregularity of at- 
tendance ; it is fair neither to the institution nof , what iB 
much more important^ to the boys themselves ; and I trust thtt 
those charged with the duty of looking after the stndeitb 
of this College will for the future be most careful, as fiur ik 
circumstances will permit, to insist upon reguUrity of attebdr 
ance. {Applause,) Now, ladies and gentlemen, I saidi 
few minutes ago that I 'felt a very strong personal int^M 
in the success and prosperity of this College, and I will tdll 
you why I feel that interest. I am deeply impressed wi& 
the belief that it is of the greatest importance to Ihdiai fKtt 
the Native States of this country should be prosp^fMH 
and well administered. I am firmly convinced that die 
maintenance of those Native States is of no less politidid 
importance to the Government of England than it is to t&il 
people of those States themselves {applause)^ and it wilf 
always be the aim of my policy, so long as I fill the offioi 
which I now occupy, to maintain the integrity, and 1!he 
dignity of the Native States of India (applause), and to 
promote to the utmost of my power their prosperity and well- 
being. (Applause.) But at the same time I am especniU^ 
impressed with the deep responsibility which rests upon ttM 
Government of India in regard to the welfare of the people 
of those Native States. The British rule in this peninsnU 
has established throughout the length and breadth of (Hi 
land an uninterrupted and unbroken peace. It is oneol 
the greatest claims which we can put forward to the atta;ch" 
ment of the chiefs and inhabitants of India, that that peaci 
is maintained by the power of the English name; btit the 
very fact that we thus enforce tranquillity throws of itfetf 
the great responsibility upon the Government of India ot 
seeing that the inhabitants of the Native States do not 
suffer from misgovemment, or from oppression (applause) ; 
and it is undoubtedly a task of no small difficulty and deli- 
cacy to reconcile that freedom from all harassing and needleiEi 
interference which we desire to secure to the Native Prinoei 
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dd Chiefe with that protection from injustice and wrong 
rhicb we are bound to afford to the people who dwell in 
heir territdnes. {Applause,) Now, it seems to me that there 
) no better mode of effecting this object and discharging 
h6se responsibilities than by encouraging the work that is 
lone in an institution of this kind, and by promoting 
imong the youth who are hereafter to become Princes and 
!76bles in the States of India, that e'ducation and that train- 
tig which will best fit them to discharge the responsibilities 
t file important positions which they will ultimately fill ; 
Ud it ikisitiik to me that this College is admirably fitted fot* 
H6 performance of that important work. (Applause^ For, 
k Captain Lo6h hds explained, it is the object of this Col- 
kge to afford at one and the same time the means of sound 
duccltion and intellectual development, and to give also 
b the Students a manly training. (ApplaiLse.) Now, w6 do 
i6t wish to turn those who are educated here into mere imi- 
Ations of Englishmen ; that would be a very foolish desire, 
,iid calculated not to benefit, but to injure, the future pros- 
»fe^6ts of the students. Nothing can be further from our 
Hih than to weaken their connection with their families, or 
hfeir attachment to their country, or their inspect for its 
rkditions. What we desire is, as far as possible, to com- 
•inie what is best in the education which we give to our own 
ihglisfa boys with an entire respect for the customs and 
aelings of the people of this country. We set before us 
id the end and aim of our efforts here, so to train the stu- 
fehts that they may be enabled hereafter, efficiently aind 
luccessfuUyi to discharge the important duties which, in all 
Liiman probability, will fall to their lot. In short our object 
^ to give you all that we possess in the learning and the 
ivilization of the West, while at the same time we wish 
on to retain all that is good in your own traditions a;nd 
ustoms (applause), and therefore it is our most earnest de- 
ir6, and my strongest hope, that the students will do their 
test to profit by the advantages which it affords to them. 
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You, my young friends, can do more for yourselves than 
we can do for you. Your future must be — do what we may 
— very much in your own hands. If you learn here to value 
knowledge and to seek it, to lead manly and honourable 
lives, to despise all that is low and sensual and unworthy, yot 
will earn for yourselves the respect of the Government of 
India and the love of your own people. Many of you here wiB 
no doubt be called to fill great positions, full of temptatioos 
and of responsibilities, and will have depending upon jou 
many thousands — indeed, as in the case of some of the great 
States of Rajputana, some millions of your fellow-country- 
men looking to you for their happiness, their well-being, and 
in good truth for their lives. (Applause,) You, my friend^ 
come of an ancient and noble race, whose origin is hid in 
the mists of time ; and you are born to fill the great position 
of Princes and of Nobles. There is a French proverb whicK 
has come down to us ^rom old days, and which tells us 
noblesse oblige — that is to say, that he who claims to bo of 
noble birth must prove that he is so by noble deeds. Let that 
proverb be your motto. You know that we Englishmen are 
all proud to call ourselves gentlemen, and that we prize that 
simple namQ more than any high-sounding titles. Now, 
what is the meaning of the word *' gentleman"? It means a 
man of courteous, gentle and refined manners, such as are 
possessed in an eminent degree by many of the Native 
Princes and Chiefs of India ; but it means something more 
— something higher and better than that. It means a man 
whose courtesy and gentleness and refinement are not a 
mere matter of outward grace only, but rather a matter of 
the heart also — a man who is honourable and truthful, and 
manly and just ; who lives not for his own selfish enjoyment, 
but to do his duty faithfully to God and to those who are de- 
pendent upon him — whose aims are high and who scorns an 
ignoble life. Be then, my young friends, true Rajput gentle- 
men. On you and on your conduct depends in a very large 
measure the future of your country. When I look upon the 
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bright faces before me, I have great hope of that future, and, 
as one who has your welfare and the interest of India deep- 
ly at heart, I earnestly pray you not to mar that fair pro- 
mise by neglecting the opportunities which you here enjoy 
of fitting yourselves for the high and responsible positions 
¥^hich in all probability most of you will be called upon 
hereafter to fill. (^Applause.) 

' [His Excellency then distributed the prizes to the students, and in 
concIusioD requesteil the principal to grant the boys a holiday, — a re- 
qaest which was readily complied with. The Viceroy then visited the 
various houses iu the grounds, each State having a separate building 
devoted to the boys sent up by the Chief and his subjects ; and was 
afterwards present at a luncheon in the Mayo Hall, given by the Chief 
Commissioner, to which a large number of guests had been invited.] 



DINNER AT CHITTORE. 

[His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by his personal Staff, 23rd Nov, 
Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner of Ajmere, Lord and T.aly Lawrence, 
and others, arrived at Chittore by special train shortly after 4 o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 22nd November. The occasioa of His Excel- 
lency's visit to Chittore was the holding of a ('hapter of the Star of 
Indidj-at which His Highness the Maharanaof Go ley pore (or Meywar) 
was to be formally invested with the insignia of a Knight Grand Com- 
mander of that order. The reception in state of His Excellency by 
the Maharana, and his Sirdars and the principal officials in camp, was 
conducted with all the pomp and ceremony befitting the occasion, 
and was very impressive. At noon on the 23rd November, the cere- 
mony of investing the Maharana was performed by His Excellency in 
a temporary pavilion erected in the camp, before a large assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen and feudatory Chiefs. Her Excellency Lady 
Bipon was present, having arrived at Chittore in the morning. 

On the evening of the same day, the Maharana entertained the 
Viceroy and all the guests in camp at dinner. At the conclusion of 
dinner Colonel Walter rose and read the following address : — 

" Ladies and Oentlemerif — On behalf of His Highness the Maha- 
rana 1 beg to propose the health of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
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Marquis of Ripon, nnd in doing so I will use His Highness*! pim 
words ; they are ns follows : — * I wiKh sincerely to express the great 
pleasure I have experienced in meeting Your Excellency to-day, along 
with my Sirdars, in this time-honoured city of Chittore, which is ooih 
sidered hy one and all of us so famous and so very dear, for the defenoi 
and possession of which so many of my ancestors have in yean 
gone by sacrificed their precious live& In commemoration of thin^ 
the Sesodia Chieftains of Meywar have all since l)ome the title ol 
" Chittoila." (Cheers.) Oyr meeting to-day is the outflow of the ma- 
tual feelings of ren;ard which have existed between the British QoTem- 
ment and the Meywar State ever since the year 1818— (chemy- 
and in proof that this kindly feeling still exists, Your Excellency hai 
invested me, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of lo'tuiy 
with the honourable insignia of the Star of India, of which Moat 
Exalted Order Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint nuj 
Knight Grand Commander — (cheers) — a title which will tend to in- 
crease and make enduring our mutual bonds of union. (^Lattd (shsers,) 
I receive this honour with the greatest pleasure, and beg moat heartily 
to thank Her Imperial Majesty and Your Excellency, being fully con« 
fident that this distinction will conduce to the welfare and prosperity 
of my State and people. (Cheers.) I have been looking forward with 
great pleasure to an opportunity of meeting Your Excellency ever 
since I heard of your invariable kindness and other mauy excellent 
qualities, and rejoice that my wish has now been gratified. {(Jkeen) 
May Her Majesty the Queen-Empress have a long, happy, and prai- 
perous reign ; jind may Your Excellency's management of Indian State 
affairs be as beneficial to the people as creditable to yourself, aoi 
thereby leave in the hearts and minds of the people cf India a lasting 
memorial of Your Excellency's Viceroy alty,' " 

Loud and continued cheers greeted the conclusion of the Maharaot^ 
speech. His Excellency the Viceroy, in responding, said : — ] 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I assure you that I am deeply 
grateful for the toast which has just been proposed on 
behalf of the Maharana of Oodeypore ; and I am greatly 
touched by the language of His Highness himself, in which 
that toast has been offered. {Cheers.) I am sure, ladies 
and gentlemen, that there is no one present on this occa- 
sion who will not have rejoiced at the terms in which the 
speech read on behalf of His Highness was couched, and 
who will not have felt proud, as an Englishman, that such 
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rds should have proceeded from one of the Native Prin- 
1 of India. It has been to me a source of great grati- 
ition to be able to be present upon this occasion, and I 
ticularly rejoice that the first time that I have been call- 
npoD, by the command of our gracious Sovereign, to 
ifer upon any native Prince in this country, with the full 
i complete ceremonial which attatches to that duty, the 
tinction of a Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
iia> should have been the occasion upon which that dis- 
ction was conferred upon His Highness the Maharana 
the State of Meywar. (Cheers.) I rejoice that that should 
the case, because His Highness is the foremost representa- 
e of the ancient and noble race of Rajputs— (Zoi6cZ cheers) 
3ne of the most famous races in the history of Hindustan 
[continued cheers) — and I rejoice yet more because His 
ghness is distinguished not only by those noble manners 
d that gracious bearing which we should expect in one of 
5 illustrious birth, but by the wisdom and by the moder- 
on with which he rules the people entrusted to his care — 
veers) — and therefore it seems to me that it was peculiarly 
propriate that such a prince should be the first upon 
lom I should be called during my ViceroyaUy to confer 
is distinction in the name of our Sovereign. There appears 
me also to be a peculiar suitability in the locality in which 
is ceremonial has taken place. Ladies and gentlemen, 
is Highness has reminded us in touching terms of the 
dmories with which Chittore is rife. Those memories recall 
eds of gallantry which with difficulty can be paralleled in 
her history — deeds of gallantry which marked not men only, 
it the ladies of his illustrious house. {Loud cheers.) There 
e gathered round the summit of that famous rock, the me- 
ories of the chivalry of Rajahstan ; there are to be found 
ere, as I saw to-day, those touching memorials, those simple 
^nes so humbly adorned, but adorned with the pious hands 
the Rajputs of the present time — (cAe^«)— those stones 
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which recall to us the recollection of the men who^ lAm 
they kaew that thej had lost all bat the honour of their 
country, died to make that honour secure. {Laud ckeere) 
Well; then^ ladies and gentlemen^ purely we may all of 
us congratulate ourselves that we have been present upon u 
occasion so full of interest upon every ground^ and it was to 
me a very pleasant task to be charged with the dniy d 
placing round the neck V>f this distinguished prince the vegf 
same insignia which are worn from time to time by 
gracious* Sovereign herself — (loud cheerB)'^the very 
insignia which are borne as a proud distinction by the raen^ 
hers of the Royal Family of England ; and I rejoice^ indeed^ 
to find how very correctly and justly His Highness bn 
interpreted the true meaning of the decoratioa of the Ster 
of India. (Cheers.) It might perhaps have been tboughi 
by some that the descendant of a race so ancient would bav» 
regarded the Order of the Star of India as a reoent ereatiM^ 
but His Highness has judged more justly. He has seem 
that, modern though it may be, that order was established t# 
mark the closer tie which now binds our gracious SovereigB 
to her Indian dominions — (loud cheers) -^&nd to besr nn&U 
tering witness to the affectionate regard on the one sido^ 
and the loyal attachment on the other, which uniteB*««fli 
which I trust will ever more and more firmly unite — ths 
Crown of England and Princes and Chie£i of ladisr 
(Loud and continued cheers!) 

Ladies omd OeatUfmen^ — I need say no more. I hsfm 
to ask you to drink a toast which I know yon will drudi 
with the utmost enthusiasm. I have to ask you to skeiw 
your gratitude for the princely hospitality with which w 
have been entertained — (c&eers)-^and to wish to oar lUiiS)* 
trious host that long life and that unchanging psospen^ 
which he so riohly deserves. 

(The toMt-was drunk entiiasiastieally, followed by three oheeiB fv 
the MsharsBa^* and ens cheer more.*'] 
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[TXB Viceroy arrived at Benares on the morning of the 28th Novem- 29th No 
ber. Her Excellency Lady Eipon was <letained by illness at Ajmere. 
Hia Excellency took the opportunity, during his three days' stay, of 
Siting the prinoipal public institutions and places of interest in and 
-S^uud Denares. On the afternoon of the 29th, the Viceroy visited the 
Tewn Hall, where the Municipal (Committed were assembled to welcome 
hiiUi and where an interesting collection of the arts and manufactures 
of Benares was laid out for his inspection. On His ICxcellency's arrival, 
he was conducted to a seat, when Mr. Hercules Ross, the Chairman 
of the Municipality, addressed His Excellency in a shore informal 
' (Ipeeoh, in which he expressed the gratification of the MuQicipality at 
fiis Lordship's visit; referred to his interest in municipal institutions 
and their advantage to the country and concluded by hoping that Hia 
Excellency would be induced on a future occasion to re-visit Benares. 
*- ^ Lord Ripon, in reply, spoke as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen, — I am very glad indee^l to meet you upon this 
occasion, and I thank you very much for the kind welcome 

. which you have just accorded to me. Mr. Ross, in the re* 
marks which he has made^ has so accurately expressed my 
•entiments with respect to municipal institutions in India, 
that it is needless that I should detain you by dilating upon 
' that topic. I can only assure you that it is always a satisfac- 
tion to me to meet-gentlemen who are, like yourselves, the 
representatives of their fellow-citizens in the various towns 

' and districts of India ; and certainly it gives me great plea- 
sure to meet to<day the representatives of this ancient and 
famous city. I have heard, I need not say, a great deal, all 
my life, of the city of Benares ; and I am very glad indeed 
that it has at length fallen to my lot to visit it. I can assure 
yon that, so far as I have yet had an opportunity of seeing 
the various objects of interest in this city, I have been 
rery much gratified by what I have seen ; and I am specially 
gratified by the circumstance that I now meet you here, 
gentlemen, in your own Municipal Hall — a hall which has 
been presented to this body by the inunificence of the late 
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Alaharajah of Yizianagram, I recognise very highly the 
public spirit of that distinguished person^ and I only 
hope that the example which he set may be largely followed 
in future by other native chiefs and gentlemen of wealth and 
distinction. There are few monuments which a man caa 
raise to himself better than one which will reQall continually 
the recollection of his munificence to the minds of his fellow* 
country -men when they meet for the transaction of public 
business. Mr. Ross has been good enough to express a hope 
that my visit here may induce me to return again on some 
future occasion, before I leave this country, to Benares. Of 
course, I cannot say whether it will be possible for me to do 
80 or not ; but there is one circumstance which would make 
me more than usually anxious to pay another visit to this 
city — and that is, that unfortunately, in conseqnence of an 
attack of illness, LaJy Ripon was unable to accompany mcf 
on this occasion, as she had hoped to do. She is very anx- 
ious to see a city of which she has heard so much> and I can 
truly say that it will afford me gratification if on a future 
occasion I can accompany her here^ to see the various objects 
of interest with which I$enares abounds; and which I myself 
have so much enjoyed. {Applause.) 



ADDRESS FROM THE BENGALI COMMUNITY 

OF BENARES. 

f 

ffov, 1881. [^^ leaving the Town Hall, His Excellency visited the temple of 
Vishwanath, the Yizianagram Female School, and the Manmandiri 
Observatory — the latter an ancient and celebrated stucture, overlook- 
ing the Ganges. After His Excellency had gone over the building, an 
address of welcome was read to him on behalf of the Bengali Commu- 
nity of Benares, to which he replied as folbws : — ] 

^^ Will you be kind enough to express to the gentlemen 

^B* who have concurred with you in presenting me with this 

7 
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address, my best thanks, and say that I am very much 
obliged to them for this proof of their good feeling towards 
myself. I have heard with particular satisfaction the just 
appreciation, to which you give expression in your address, 
of the benefits which the people of this country receive 
from British rqje. I am very glad to observe that those who 
have drawn up this address so thoroughly enter into the 
spirit by which the Government, acting under the direction 
of Her Majesty the Qaeen-Empress, will always be animated. 
I am also very grateful for the sentiments expressed to- 
wards myself, and for the manner in which you have spoken 
of the course which I pursued during the time I have been 
in this country in charge of the great and responsible oflBce 
which I now fill. I can assure you that I appreciate very 
highly such marks as this, of the good feeling of any portion 
•of the native community of this country. I cannot hope 
that, in a vast country like India, all the acts of the Govern- 
ment will meet with the approval of all the various sections 
of the people ; but I trust that, like tho3e whcnn you repre- 
sent; all classes in India will do me the justice to believe that, 
whether they approve or do not approve of the course which 
I may feel it to be my duty to pursue, I shall 'constantly be 
animated by the warmest desire for the interest of India 
and of the inhabitants of the country, and that I shall make 
it the main object of my administration to promote those 
interests to the utmost. 

[His Excellency then drove to the Sigra Church Missionary 
Society's School, where another address of welcome was presented, to 
which he briefly replied.] 



DINNER AT NANDESUR HOUSE, BENARES. 

[On the evening of the 29th November, the Maharajah of Benares 29tih N^ 
entertained the Viceroy and about 150 guests, who had been invited 
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to meet HiR Excellency, at dinner in a large hall adjoining NandlMI 
House, which was specially erected for the occasion. Tha hall wM 
brilliantly lighted with chandeliers, and the walls efEectiiralj decorated 
with flags and banners and swords arrranged in various devices, Ai 
the conclusion of dinner, the Maharajah appeared and took a seat 
beside the Viceroy, when Mr. Sladen, the Commissioner, on bdiaflf 
of Hirt Highness, proposed the toast of " The Q^een.** The to«t 
hving being duly honoiire I, Mr. Sladen again rose and said : — < 

'^ May it please Your Bkcellency^ Ladies and Oentlemen^-^-ThB mil 
toast that I have been asked by His Highness the Maharajah of 
Benares to propose is the health of his distinguiHhed guest the Marqcdg ' 
of Ripon, Viceroy and Governor General of India. (Cheers.) t\m 
Maharajah of Benares has desired me to express the great honour tkll 
be feels conferred on him, and the pleasure which he has derifMl 
from His Excellency's vi»it; and he trusts that he may t>e excused fior 
expressing his regret that at the last moment Her Excellency ImAj 
Hipon was provented by indisposition from accompanying him. The 
Maharajah trusts that his Excellency has been pleased with what he 
has so far seen of the ancient city of Benares and its surroundingsf 
and he hopes that he may not have had any cause to regret haTiog 
given up the idea of the shooting trip to His Highness' preserves tiutt 
he once projected, in order that he might have a better opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Benares and its neighbourhood. (Cheen,) 
The Maharajah hopes, too, that at some future date His Excellency 
may be able again to visit this place, and in that case he trusts thit 
he may still hTive the opportunity of showing him some aport in theie 
jungles," (Cheers.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm — three Pipers of the 78t)i 
marching round the hall and playing a national air. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in rising to return thanks, was received with oheeri. 
He said : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I beg to return my beat thanks 
to His Highness the Maharajah of Benares for baviog 
requested Mr. Sladen to propose my healthy and to yoUf 
ladies and gentlemen, for tlie cordial manner in which you 
have received that toast. I can assure the Maharajah that 
it has been a very great pleasure to me to partake of that 
hospitality for which I have long heard that His Highness is 
famed. I knew, indeed, by an almost personal experience, 
that the report of that hospitality was. fully substantiated 
by the fact^ because of the kindness which His Highness 
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wafi good enough to show to my soq last year when he 
paid a visit to this part of the country — (cheers) and I was 
therefore particalarly glad to have this opportunity of per- 
sonally thanking His Highness for that kindness, and of 
iMkiog bis acquaintance myself. I have, ladies and gentle- 
m^Qy derived great pleasure from my visit to this ancient 
and interesting city» All who had e^er heard anything 
about India have heard of the fame of Benares, of that holy 
(jtj^ on the Ganges which has been described by travellers 
and- by historians^ and which has been depicted by paint- 
etHh-^iphsera) — and therefore it has been of course very 
agir^eable to me to have had an early opportunity during 
mj stay in this country of visiting this place ; and I can 
truly say that so far as 1 have been able during the course of 
yMtorday afternoon and to-day to visit Benares and its 
A^gbbourboody I have derived very great pleasure from the 
sighifl which I have everywhere seen. Few things can be, I 
think, more striking than the contrast which is afforded by 
the various races of India which are gathered together in 
tl^ early morning upon the ghats on the Ganges^ as I saw 
tbieim teday. Few things can be more curious than those 
a|)(4e|it temples, instinct with the memories of many ages, 
and around whioh so many interests are gathered in 
the minds of the Hindu community of this country. I 
am very well aware, ladies and gentlemen, that in a tour 
snoh as that which I have been making in various parts of 
India, it is very possible to over-estimate the amount of 
infoimation . and of knowledge of the true condition of the 
people of any country which may be gathered from a rapid 
pEOgreas of that kind. I am very well aware that it is not 
euf to judge of the real state of a population from seeing 
ihmiy as a Yiceroy necessarily sees tiie inhabitants of those 
parts of the country through which he passes, in their gala 
dress ; but at the same time I cannot doubt from the expe- 
rience which I have recently had^ that, even in passing rapidly 
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from one part of the country to another, it is in the power of 

a person in my position to learn much that may be very 

valuable to him in the course of his administration of a great 

Empire like this — Qiear, hear, and cheers) ; — and if ihere 

was nothing else which would be an advantage to one in 

the position which I fill, it cannot, I think, be doubted that it 

must be most useful to a Governor-General of this conntiy 

to have such opportunities as are afforded by occasions like 

this of making the personal acquaintance of distingnished 

natives of this country like my friend, the Maharajah dt 

Benares. {Hear, hear, and cheers.) I am sure, ladies 

and gentlemen, that we have had to-night a proof of the 

princely hospitality which is displayed by His Highness 

when he assembles his friends around him. We have in 

this building itself a proof of the almost magic results 

which can be attained in this country, for I am told that* 

this commodious hall in which we have just been dining, 

and which might well form a portion of the magnificent 

palace, has been raised, by some of those arts of legerde* 

main for which India is famous, within the space of four 

days. {Cheers,) Well, then, we have very much to be 

grateful to tiie Maharajah for upon this occasion ; and I am 

sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you will all heartly join 

with me in drinking the toast with which I am about to 

conclude, and heartily wishing long life and health to the 

Maharajah of Benares; and in expressing the earnest hope 

which I entertain, that he may soon be entirely delivered 

from the illness under which he has been recently suffer 

ing. (Loud and continued cheers,) 

[After a short interval, the Maharajah rose in person and returned 
bis best thanks to Uis Excellency, saying that he was only too pleased 
to feel that his unworthy reception had met with the Viceroy's i^ 
proval.] 
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AT BENARES. 

[Oh the afternoon of the 30th November, His Excellency the Viceroy jq^ ^^^ 
opened the Prince of Wales' Hospital. The ceremony took place in 
a tent in the central enclosure of the Hospital, in the presence of a 
large aaeembly of laflies and gentlemen, an*! of the leading native 
gentlemen of Benares. The Viceroy, on his arrival, was received by 
the Hospital Committee and conducted within the enclosure, where 
there was a guard of honour of the Gh.izipur Rifle Volunteers with 
the Band of the lOth N. I. The Viceroy inspected the Volunteers and 
was afterwards conducted over the wards by the President and 
J9eereiary of the Hospital Committee. He then proceeded to the dais 
within the tent, and here he was received by the Maharajah of Benares, 
tbe Koomar Maharajah, Syed Ahmed Khan, Sir Herbert Mncpherson, 
Mr. Sla<len, and others. On His Excellency taking his seat, with 
the Maharajah on his right, Mr. Sladen the President of the Hospi- 
tal Committee, read a brief statement of the circum^tanoes under 
which the hospital was erected. This was foUewed by a statement 
by Bajah Shumbu Narayana Sinha, the Joint Honorary Secretary 
to the Hoftpital Committee, giving particulars of the cost of the under- 
tiding and naming the principal contributors. Ryed Ahmed Khan 
having read a translation of this statement, in the Vernacular, His 
Eloellency, at the invitation of the Maharajah, rose find addressed 
the assembly as follows :-— ] 

Maharajah, Ladies and Oentlemen^-^1 vetj gladly com* 
ply with the request which has just been made to me by 
His Highness the Maharajah, that I should undertake the 
duty of declaring this Hospital to be open. I am sure that 
there is no one here who will not agree with me that there 
can be few works for the material benefit of man of greater 
importance and value than the erection of a new Hospital ; 
asid certainly if there was any part of India in which the 
establishment of a good institution of that description 
would seem to be peculiarly fitting, it appears to me that 
that place is this city of Benares — not merely on account of 
the large population which is gathered within the city 
walls, but also because, year after year, as we all know, 
the city of Benares (deemed so sacred by the Hindu 

\5 
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community throughout India,) is visited by thonsands of 
pilgrims from every part of this peninsula. It is not, there- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen, surprising that His Highness the 
Maharajah of Benares, who is so distinguished alike by his 
public spirit and by his generous charity, and those other 
native gentlemen who are associated with bim in the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, should a few years ago 
have felt the want of an institution of this kind and de- 
termined that that want should exist no longer. The 
statements which have been already submitted to you in- 
form those who might not have been previously acquainted 
with the circumstances, of the course which has been adopt- 
ed and the steps which have been taken for the purpose 
of establishing this institution ; and this Hospital bad the 
singular honour that the first stone of it was laid by his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, during his visit to* 
this country. Now, it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, 
that it was specially appropriate that, if His Royal Highness 
was to lay the foundation-stone of any public Hospital in 
India, one of those which he should have selected should 
have been this Hospital at Benares, because, in conse- 
quence of the circumstance to which I have already alluded, 
this building will be tenanted not only by the inhabitants 
of this large city and its neighbourhood, but by the re- 
presentatives of every portion of Her Majesty's Indian do- 
minions. Under such circumstances, I need not say with 
how much pleasure I find that it falls to my lot, during this 
my visit to your ancient city, formally to open this Hospital. 
A building of which the first stone was laid by the Prince 
of Wales can receive no additional distinction by being 
opened by any lesser person ; but it is perhaps only fitting 
that I, who am at the present time the representative in 
this country of our gracious Sovereign the Queen- 
Empress, should put, as it were, the finishing touch to a 
work which was so well commenced by His Royal High- 
ness, our Sovereign's son. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
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work of establishing an hospital is one in which men of all 
races and of every creed may equally share, and I rejoice 
to find that that has been the case in this instance. At the 
head of those who founded this institution we find His High- 
ness the Maharajah — the worthy and public-spirited repre- 
sentative of the great Hindu community of India; and we 
find among those who have been his zealous co-operators in 
this work, one who is a not less wortty representative of the 
Mahomedan community — my friend Syed Ahmed. This is ^ 
as it should be, for it proves that the memory of past animos- 
ities and of religious differences the most deep-seated, 
have melted away before the warm sun of that charity 
which thinks nothing human alien from its care, and which 
in an institution of this description is able to unite the 
sympathies of all varieties of feelings and of opinions in 
• one common effort to alleviate those sufferings to which 
men, as men, are all alike subject. This is but a portion of 
that work of union and concord among every section of the 
community of India, which it ought to be one of the fore- 
most objects of English rule in this country to develope and 
promote ; and therefore it is that I hail the establishment of 
this Hospital, not only on account of the groat and undoubt- 
ed benefits which it is calculated to confer upon this impor- 
tant community, but also because of the generous spirit by 
which those who have founded it have been animated ; and 
it is consequently, your Highness, ladies and gentlemen, a 
very great satisfaction to me now to declare th^t this, the 
Prince of Wales' Hospital of Benares, is open. {Applause,) 



VISIT TO THE GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, BENARES. 

[His Excellency, after leaving the Prince of Wales' Hospital, drove ^Qfh N 
to the Government College. Here he was received by the Principali 
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Dr. Thibaut, ^ho took him through the various clase-rooms, aftar 
vhich the Viceroy was conilucted tea f^eat, and one of the atudeoii 
stepped forward and recited the following verses : — 
A look of joy the ancient city wears, 

Fair Eashi, emeraM set in waves of green, 
And tower and dome and pinnacle are seen 
Beneath the outspread light ; brown Gunga hears^ 
Sin- laden, to the sea his weight of cares 

Laid down by weary man ; while from afar, 
Fretting the glowing sky, the tall Minar 
Tlie glory of the restless world declares : 
This bright and happy day, in which we greets 

In thee, great England, long shall cherished be 
In the still halls of learning, when we meet ; 

And oft rememb<*r tliat we owe to thee. 
When thought greets power in this of thought the seat^ 
Thah power is ever kind, and thought is free. 
To this and other addresses of welcome in the vernacular His Ex- 
cellency replied as follows : — ] 

Mr. Principal and Gentlemen, — I find it rather difficult* 
to respond to the greeting which you have given to me npon 
this occasion. If I had been possessed of the great poetic 
talent which distinguished my predecessor, Lord Lytton, I 
might have made an appropriate reply to the poems whick 
have been addressed to me in due poetic form ; bat waSah 
tunately I am only able to thank yon in plain prose. I 
can, however, assure you that I am none the less grateM 
for the reception which you have given to me upon thil 
occasion. It is a great pleasure to me to visit this instita- 
tion and to find it installed in a building so beautiful and so 
commodious. I understand that the College of Benares is 
one of the oldest educational institutions in this country, 
connected with the British Government ; and it is to me, 
therefore, peculiarly interesting to be able to visit it on this 
occasion. It may be known to some of you that I have, for 
a very much longer period than, perhaps, I should like to 
recall, felt the deepest interest in all that concerns the pro- 
gress of education, whether in my own country in Englanti 
or here in India ; and therefore, to visit an institutioa of this 
kind, dating back for a long period of years, and to fiod it 
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•tonixxmmg to flourish^ and numbering (as I understand it 
•^oes at the present moment) almost one thousand students, 
'is a matter of very great satisfaction and gratification to me. 
I will not now detain you long, but would venture to express 
my hope that I may draw from one of the expressions con- 
tained in the .English poem which has just been read, an 
indication of the spirit in which the studies of this place are 
pursued. 1 observe that in this poetical address you speak 
of " the still halls of learning. " Now, I am very glad to 
find that you apply that adjective still to these halls of 
learning, because I trust that it shows that the students of 
the Benares College feel that they are not here for purposes 
<of display — feel that the end and aim of their studies is not 
to be that they may know a little about a great many things, 
and may, when they go forth from this institution, flourish 
Ikeir limited amount of knowledge in the faces of those 
who know less than themselves ; but that they feel that 
their studies here are to be conducted in that earnest, quiet, 
vealous spirit which I hope may be indicated by your use of 
the words *' the still halls of learning." Rely upon it 
that it is better to know one thing well than to know 

a little of many things ; that it is better that *your studies 
abould, 80 &r as they may reach, be deep and real, than 

tbat they should appear to the outward world to be varied 
and extensive ; and I trust that it is in that quiet spirit of 
true students that you pursue your labours here. If you do, 
you will win from Knowledge those great secrets and those 
glorious gifts which she can give you ; but if you seek first 
and foremost to make her subservient to little ends and 
mean purposes, I can tell you that that fair Dame cannot 
be won by homage like that, and that those to whom she 
reveals her secrets are those who seek her for herself. It 
is ipy earnest hope that it is in this disposition that you ap- 
proach and prosecute your studies, under the able guidance 
of your Principal. If I am not mistaken, he was once en- 
gaged in warfare of another kind ; I trust that in the 
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peaceful campaign which he is now carrying on against igno- 
rance, he will win laurels far purer than those which in hisi 
earlier days crowned the standards of his country. (Laud 
and prolonged applause.) 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT ST. XAVIER'S 

COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

9th Dec. 1881. [On Friday afternoon, the 9th December, the Viceroy presided at 
the annual Distrihution of Prizes to the Pupils of St. Xnvier's (/oUege, 
Calcutta. His Excellency, on his arrival at the College, was received 
by His Grace, Archbishop Qoethals, and the Rector of the College^ 
and conducted to the hall set apart for the ceremony, which was 
filled by a large assembly. At the conclusion of a dramatic exercise 
by the boys, seats were placed on the stage for His Ezcellencyi 
the Archbishop, and others. The Viceroy then distributed the 
prizes, after which an address was read by one of the students, 
to which His Excellency replied as f<dlows : — ] 

Ladies and Oentlemen, Professors and Students of this 
CollegCy — I can assure you I have received the address 
which has just been presented to me by the students of 
this institution with great satisfaction. I must, however, 
say, ladies and gentlemen, that I find myself upon this occa- 
sion in a somewhat difficult and unusual position, for I am 
not accustomed, I confess, to tread these boards, and we 
all know the fate of those who upon any stage are called upon, 
with inferior talents, to succeed consummate actors. How- 
ever, I must do the best I can in the trying circumstances 
in which I am placed, and I feel that I may hope to be able 
to discharge my duty more efficiently than those circum- 
stances would appear to render possible, because, at all 
events, I have at heart very deeply the cause which this 
institution is intended to promote. It had keen my hope 
that I might have distributed these prizes last Decemberi 
^i but I was prevented on that occasion by a severe illness from 

^K fulfilling the engagement I had made. I rejoice, however, 
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that it has pleased God to enable me to discharge that 
duty to-night, and I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of performing it^ first, because of the high respect which I 
entertain for the Reverend Fathers who are doing in this Col- 
lege such good work for this great town, and for India ; and 
secondly, because I have this day had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a display of the talent possessed by the students of 
this College, under circumstances which, in many respects, 
afford a fair test of the extent to which those who have ap- 
peared before us to-night possess many, at all events, of those 
qualities which will enable them successfully to enter upon 
the contest and the hard business of life, to which they will so 
soon be called. I trust, however, ladies and gentlemen, that our 
young friends will not in the future altogether take as their 
^model that famous Scapin who has been so well represented 
to us to-night with an ability and talent which are highly 
remakable (applause), but whose peculiar talents it would be 
better to imitate on the stage than in real life ; while at the 
same time, I can form no better wish for my young friends, 
the pupils of this institution, than that all the events of 
their lives may end as happily, and, above a|l, that their 
matrimonial speculations may be as successful as those 
of Octavio. And again, ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to 
have this opportunity of marking by my presence the interest 
which I feel in this institution, because I am strongly con- 
vinced that a good work is being done here. It appears to me 
that this College of St.. Francis Xavier may be justly consi- 
dered a real place of education. There are many circums- 
tances in the present time, which tend to make men often 
think that the mere cultivation of the intellect represents the 
full and complete idea of education. I am very well aware 
that, in the days in which we live, it is impossible, under many 
circumstances and in many institutions, to attempt more 
than the cultivation of the intellect in some or all of its 
branches ; but the idea of a full and complete education 
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means the training of the whole man — not intellectual tnai- 
ing alone, but moral training also (applause) ; and that we 
know, from the testimony of those who are best acquainted 
with the work which is being done in this College, is the aim 
successfully carried out in the institution on behalf of whidi 
we are assembled to-night. I am very glaci to* learn, from 
the infonnation which has been placed at my disposal, thai 
this institution is at the present time in a flourishing con- 
dition, and that its numbers have of late years been steadily 
increasing, and its sphere of usefulness extending ; and it 
is my earnest hope that it will go forward in the good work 
in which it is engaged, and that, under the zealous guidance 
of those Reverend Fathers who preside over it, it will 
extend still further its sphere of utility. I am desirous to 
avail myself of this opportunity, however, of pointing out to* 
those who are the students of this institution that, if we 
interpret that great word '^ education " as I have interpreted 
it just now, we must all of us bear in mind that education of 
that kind, — the real complete training of the man,— doee 
not terminate when his school period, or when his Universitj 
studies, are euded. Education in that sense is a thing which 
for all of us ends only with the end of our lives. But tiiere 
is this difference between the education which may be 
received here, and that which you will have to get for your- 
selves in after-life, — that here you have provided for you 
good masters, able professors, and a sound method of teach- 
ing ; but when you go forth from this College (when your 
student's life is ended, but your education still goes on; you 
will in the world be surrounded by teachers of every kind, 
— by teachers of evil as well as of good, and of error as well 
as of truth ; that you will then be without the guidance which 
you here possess, and that it will rest with yourselves to 
say which of these teachers you will choose. For in that 
long education of the life of man, every circumstance is in 
some way a teacher, every companion and every friend ; and 
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it rests, then, with yourselves, relying upon Qod's aid and 
His holy guidance, to delermine whether you will choose 
that path which will ever lead you on to further develop- 
ments of your intellectual and moral nature, or whether, 
turning away into the broad road that leadeth to destruction, 
you will undo the work which has been done for you here. 
Here there is laid,*as I believe, a solid foundation, but it is 
a foundation only, and it will depend upon yourselves, when 
you go forth amidst the trials of life, to say whether you 
will build upon that foundation the beautiful edifice of 
a pure and noble life, or whether you will leave its stones 
bare, or overlay them with the foul mud of an ignoble 
existence. (Applause.) You have said, my young friends, 
in the kind address which you have presented to me, that the 
prizes which I have just distributed have been contested upon 
•a peaceful battle-field. I have no doubt these prizes have 
been well fought for, and have been won in a real and 
honourable competition. If the idea that I was to present 
you with these pri/es to-day has'been any encouragement to 
you in that strife, I sincerely rejoice ; but you have pointed 
out most truly that the primary incitement to earnest exer- 
tion and good work should ever be found, not in any earthly 
patronage, nor in the hope of any personal distinction, but 
in the desire to please God, to develope those faculties with 
which He has so largely endowed you, that you may use 
them for His service, and faithfully to do your duty to Him 
apd to your fellow-men. (Loud applause.) 



ASSAM EMIGRATION BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, held on the 15th Deeember, Mah&rdj& I5th Dc 
Jotfndra Mohun Tagore made a statement regarding the Bill to 
amend the Law relating to emigration to the labour districts of 
Bengal and Assam, in which he asked that the Bill might be referred 
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back to the Select Committee for further consideration, with spedil 
reference to a memorial from the British Indian Association, whkih 
criticised in detail many of the provisions of the Bill, and in view of the 
fact that native opinion was strongly opposed to its becoming law 
in its present form. The Hon. Mr. Thompson (the Member in charge 
of the Bill) expressed himself willing to accept the suggestion, on the 
understanding that the Bill should he brought up i^ain in Coundl 
at its first meeting after the Viceroy's return from Burma for final 
consideration and passing into law. 
His Excellency the President said:—] 

It seems to me that the course suggested by my honour- 
able friend who has just spoken is the right one in this case. 
The question has been carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment of India, and it is a mistake to suppose that they have 
not given consideration to the interests of both the parties 
who are concerned in this legislation. But, on the other hand, 
I do not think it would be desirable that any portion of the^ 
public should labour under the impression that the interests 
of those who are least able to represent their views in this 
matter have not been fully considered ; and, under these 
circumstances, and in order especially to meet the views of 
the British Indian Association, I concur with my friend 
Mahdrdjd Jotlndra Mohun Tagore, that the Bill should be re- 
ferred back to the Select Committee with the addition of the 
Honourable Members proposed (Mah^rdjd Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore and the Honourable Mr. Inglis), but on the distinct 
understanding that the Commitee's final report on the Bill 
shall be taken into consideration on the first day on which 
the Council sits after my return from Burma, ; which will 
probably be the 5th of January. 



in. 1882. U^^^ ^i^^ came up again before the Legislative Council, for final 
discussion, on Thursday, the 5th January 1882, Mr. Thompson pre- 
sented the further report of the Select Committee, and moved that it 
be taken into consi<leration. He addressed the (Council at somB 
length, and was follwel by Mr. Inglis, Mahdrdjd Jotfndra Mohun 
Tagore, Mr. ReyuoMs, Sir Ashley Eden, Mr. Stokes, Sir Donald 
Stewart, and Mr. Thompson again, in reply to points raised by 
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Mahdrdjd Jotfndra Mohun Tagore and the LieutenaDt-Governor. 
His Excellency the President spoke as follows :— ] 

I have listened with great interest to the discussion which 
has taken place, and am very glad that, on the occasion of 
the last meeting of this Council, we agreed to the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the Bill before us to-day. I 
think that the alterations made in the Bill by the Select 
Committee are decided improvements — improvements which 
h^ve been suggested by the public discussions which have 
taken place and the interest which has been taken in the 
question by my honourable friend Mah^rdja Jotlndra Mohun 
Tagore. I am also very glad that this measure has been 
now fully discussed by the public, and carefully considered 
by the members of this Council at a very full meeting such 
as that which has assembled on the present occasion. 

I do not think there is the slightest necessity for me to 
take any notice of what our American cousins would call 
the *^ tall talk" which has gone on about this Bill. We are 
all very well aware of the value of that sort of thing, and 
it is not my intention to occupy the time of the Council in 
making any answer to the very exaggerated statements 
which have been made in respect of this measure. But 
one thing has struck me in regard to it, and that is, the 
great change which has taken place in the view taken of 
this kind of legislation in regard to emigration to Assam. 

Some persons speak now as if this was the first step 
which had been taken in this direction, and as if the whole 
object of the Bill was to advance the interests of the 
planters, at the expense of the coolies ; but the statement 
which was made by my honourable friend the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the extracts which have been read by him 
from his remarks when he had charge of the Bill in the 
Bengal Council, will show that when this system of emigra- 
tion was originally introduced, it was brought forward 
entirely, in the interests of the coolies, and that the object 
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was to restrict the system of emigration, which was tha 
open to great abases, and in which serious evils existei 
The orignal Bill was introduced to regulate that system. 
That was not only the opinion of Sir Ashley Eden; but I 
find, on reference to the discussions in 1862, that a gentle* 
man who is well known to all present here— JN^awab Abdul 
Latif — on that occasion took precisely the same view of tb 
objects and purposes of this legislation. That gentlemaiu 
said, he " thought that the proposed measure was very pro- 
per and very much called for. There was great propriety iiu 
the interference of the Government in a matter which. dailjT 
concerned the welfare of thousands of its subjects." Inhere- 
fore, it was admitted at the very inception of this bustnesSy 
that the distinct object and purpose of this legislation wa» 
the protection of the cooly against the evils to which he 
was subject under the emigration arrangements of the time.* 
I feel, as strongly as any one can, the difficulty which exists 
with regard to legislation of this kind. The moment yon 
come to interfere between the employers of labour and those 
whom they employ, you enter into a most difficult field <rf 
legislation ; for it is the duty of Government to look into the 
interests of bbth parties. In many respects it may undoubt- 
edly be said that those interests are identical ; but at the 
same time it cannot be denied that there are other respects 
in which they are antagonistic. And it is a very difficult 
task to draw the right line in legislation of this description, 
so as to deal with perfect fairness to both parties. I, tiiere- 
fore, shall greatly rejoice when the time arrives — and I 
think, with several here, that it may not be very distant — 
when special legislation with regard to this question may be 
dispensed with, and the whole subject of emigration from 
' In<lia, and immigration into Assam, may be left to the oper- 
ation of the ordinary laws of the country. We are approaching 
that time, I think, somewhat rapidly, because I hope we may 
very soon improve our communications with Assam ; and I 
can say for myself and my honourable colleagues, that it is 
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earnest desire to do everything we can to promote the 

rovement of those communications, whether by rail or 

water, and the great object we have in view is to 

ve at a period when this matter may be left entirely to 

ordinary laws of the country. 

fow it has been said that there is something incon- 

Bnt in maintaining side by side a regulated system of 

gration, such as is provided for id this Act, and in ad* 

king at the same time the free engagement of labourers 

A^ssam when once they get there. I confess I think 

; is not a valid objection, because there is no doubt that 

difficulties of communication and the cost of bringing 

•nrers to Assam are still great, and form the ground of a 

enable desire on the part of planters to have the secu- 

of a contract of some duration to recoup them for 

expense to which they are necessarily put in bringing 

ies to the tea districts from such considerable distances. 

mtracts of long duration are to be sanctioned by law, 

Bcomes necessary, in the interest of the cooly, to have 
'Stem for his protection. But as communications have 

idy improved, and from various circumstances the time 

ars to be approaching when a system of«free emigra- 

may be adopted in Assam, it seems, extremely desir- 

and natural that you should make a commencement 
be present time. It should be borne in mind that all 
las been done is to give labourers who go to Assam, or 

are there, the same rights in respect of their labour 
eould be enjoyed by them under the general law of the 
itry, and to put them on precisely the same footing as 

man who enters into a labour contract in the PunjAb 

ftywhere else. I am bound to say I think a very strong 

ought to be made out before the Government of 

a would be justified in continuing to refuse persons in 

im the same right to enter into arrangements for their 

labour which are already enjoyed by persons in other 
s of India. I have taken a great deal of interest in 
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this question, because, as I said before, it is a question of 
very great difficulty, in which you have to deal with the 
interests of two distiact parties, one of which is mach 
more ablo to represent his feelings than the other, — conse- 
quently, one of the great objects I have had in view bu 
been to ascertain what is the real state of things in Assam 
under the present law. You have heard the statement of 
my honourable and 'gallant friend the Commander-in-Chief 
as to the impressions left on his mind by the result of his 
recent visit to Assam ; and I am certain that nothing can 
be more satisfactory than what my honourable and gallant ; 
friend has gathered from such inspection as he has been 
able to make, as to the condition of coolies on tea planta- 
tions. He has said that their condition is not only as good, 
but certainly better than, the condition of similar labouring 
persons elsewhere in India. But the opportunities I havi 
had of acquiring information are not confined to the state- 
ments I have just referred to, for I have had the great 
advantage of consulting, in the various stages of this Bill} 
with the Chief Commissioner of Assam, Mr. Elliott, who, 
as everybody who knows him can testify, is a singnlarly 
able and energetic officer. He has been very careful ia 
giving his opinion on the subject. When he was first called 
upon, he declined — and I think very rightly — to express 1 
any decided opinion till he had the opportunity of looking 
into the matter himself and seeing what was the real con- 
dition of aifairs ; but, having done so, Mr. Elliott tells me 
now that he is perfectly satisfied that the condition of the 
coolies in Assam is generally highly satisfactory ; that they 
are not subjected to oppression, and that, as a rale their 
employers, though there may be individual exceptions^ are 
most anxious to treat the coolies well, and that the ar- 
rangements for their housing, medical attendance, and 
general comfort, and the relations which exist between the 
planter and his coolies, are of as satisfactory a character 
as can be expected to exist anywhere. 
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Now, when we look at thia question, we onght to look 
at it from a practical point of view, and such testimony as 
I have just adduced has therefore a very important bearing 
on that matter. This Bill has been treated to a certain ex- 
tent as if it were new legislation, and several at ail events 
of the criticism? sent in to Government by those who have 
made representations in connection with the Bill, have been 
criticisms, not upon the new provisions' of this measure, but 
upon the provisions of the Bill, which are re-enactments 
of the existing Bengal law. Now, no doubt, any Govern- 
ment which adopts what I think is the best system — and 
certainly the most convenient system in a case of this kind 
— and, when it wants to alter the existing law, repeals that 
law 80 as to embody the whole law on the subject in one 
new measure, is exposed, not here only, but at home, to the 
inconvenience of persons looking at the Bill, not as a re- 
enactment of the existing law, but as something entirely 
new, -and proceeding to find all sorts of faults with provisions 
which have been, in fact, in operation for many years. That 
has to a certain extent been the case with this Bill. The 
fact of the martter is, that the far greater portion of the Bill 
is a re-enactment, of the existing law. If any cfae will turn 
to the Bill and look carefully at the new provisions it con- 
tains, he will find that the major part of them are distinctly 
in favour of the cooly, and intended to increase his protec- 
tion and improve his position. Iwill not trouble the Council 
by going through the details of those provisions. I have 
done so carefully, and I can say that the statement I have 
made^ that the majority of those provisions are in favour of 
the cooly, is undoubtedly correct. 

There are certainly provisions in which alterations have 
been made at the instance of the employers, and not of the 
employed. The principal changes in that direction to which 
I will advert have been, first, the, prolongation of the period 
of the contract from three to five years. My honourable 
friend Mahdrdjd Jotindra Mohun Tagore objects to that; 
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and it is a very fair subject for discussion. All I have to say 
iBf that it is a point which, in the original memorial of gentle- 
men interested in the tea industry, was most pressed on the 
Government. It does seem to me to be extremely hard to 
say to them, '^ You shall not be allowed to enter into a con« 
tract of the same length as persons engaged in the British 
colonies, and as the French and other foreign Govemmentg 
are allowed/' I do nt)t think that is a position which thii 
Government can occupy ; but we have provided that daring 
the last year of the five-year contract, the wages paid to 
the coolies shall be steadily increased. There has been 
some misconception, I think, with regard to the provision 
regulating the minimum wages to be paid to the cooly. A 
good deal of the controversy has been worded, at all events^ 
as if those who entered upon it had thought that what was 
fixed was the maximum, not minimum, of wages. As 
I understand the nature of the industrial arrangements of 
Assam, every able-bodied cooly will undoubtedly earn, as he 
dose now, a much larger amount of wages than he would 
be entitled to as a minimum. The fact of the matter ii 
that by the system of task-work, I believe the wages of the 
coolies are f&r higher than they are in many other parts in 
India, and the labourers in Assam have also the advantage 
that their wives and children are able to be employed on 
the light labour of picking tea-leaves in certain seasons of 
the year. So that the total amount of wages of the fieimily 
is very much larger than what we can, I fear, state to be 
the income of the labouring classes in other parts of India, 
and it is quite unreasonable to treat figures which are striot- 
ly a minimum as if the intention of the Legislature was to 
fix wages at that amount. The object of that figure is to 
prevent a sick or weakly cooly from being employed below 
a certain rate. It is always expected that able-bodied men 
will earn a great deal more, but we have felt ourselves 
bound to protect the weaker coolies against their being 
placed in a position which would leave them with means 
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wholly inadequate for the sustenance of themselves and 
their families. 

I now come to the question which ^ has been raised with 
respect to the measure which has been proposed, in order 
to make sure, before the cooly is moved from his place of re- 
sidence, that he is really acquainted with the nature of the 
contract into which he has entered. I have before me a very 
fair and temperate representation which has been made by 
the Indian Association within the last two or three days. 
They have argued the subject very fairly, and they have put 
forward objections to certain parts of the Bill which are well 
entitled to consideration. They press upon us in their me- 
morial, this point of the ignorance of the cooly, and give a 
carious extract from a book published by a missionary of 
the Brahmo Somdj, to show how very ignorant a great num- 
ber of the coolies who engage to go to Assam are. I have 
no doubt that that is a perfectly fair statement of the know- 
ledge of many of these coolies ; but I do claim for the Bill 
that it t^kes the utmost possible care that the labourer 
should thoroughly understand the nature of the engagement 
he is about to enter into. I know that my honourable friend 
Mr. Rivers Thompson has considered this point to be one of 
great importance, and we are aware that the British Indian 
Association has made some useful suggestions upon it : 
there are also other useful suggestions in their memorial, 
but this one is to my mind the most important. They sug- 
gest that it should be made perfectly clear that it is the 
duty of the registering oflBcer to explain the contract to 
the cooly. It was always intended that that officer should 
make that explanation to the cooly ; but it is much better to 
make it. plain and explicit, and to put into specific words that 
it is his duty to do so. The registering officer has there- 
fore been directly required to explain the terms of the con- 
tract to the coolies, and, as pointed out by Mr. Rivers Thomp- 
son, the Bill provides that the officer shall assure himself 
that such person is competent to enter into such contract, 

X 
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and understands the same as regards the locality, periol 
and nature of the service, and the rate of wages and tiie 
price at which rice is to be supplied to him ; that the terms 
thereof are in accordance with ]aw ; that he has not been 
induced to agree to enter thereunto by any coercion, undue 
influence, fraud, misrepresentation or mistake, and that iie 
is willing to fulfil the same. 1 do not know how yon oaa 
cover wider ground than this. 

If a cooly, as in the case mentioned in the memorial of the 
Indian Association, has been told that he is being taken to 
the house of a European in Calcutta to work as a servant 
there, he has been clearly engaged under a misrepresenta* 
tion. The registering officer is also to satisfy himself that 
the cooly, at the last moment, after the fullest ezplanatioa 
has been given to him of all the particulars of his contract, is 
then and there willing to enter into the contract. That, I • 
think, is an answer to the point which has been suggested by 
my honourable friend Mah£r£j& Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
because, if a man is not really willing, the contract is 
void. 

There is only one more point of detail in regard te which I 
will say a word. My honourable friend alluded to the power 
which the Bill confers, of arresting an absconded labourer 
without a warrant. I am not the least surprised that 'he 
should view this power with suspicion. It is a power which 
ought not to be conferred without the greatest possible 
care, and I myself shared the suspicion of my honourable 
friend, and vietved it with considerable doubt and hesita- 
tion ; but it is also true, as has been shown by my honoarable 
and learned friend Mr. Stokes, that this is a power whidi 
has been granted, not only in this case and in tbat of British 
Burma, but is conferred in certain cases in England; 
it is a power that has hitherto been worked without com- 
plaint, so far as I know, in Assam. The Commission 
which was appointed to enquire into the matter i^com- 
^mended that the limit of ten miles which exists in the 
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Bengal law should be entriely done away with^ and that the 
power should be altogether unrestricted. I did not feel 
myBelf free to accept that proposal. I consider that this is 
a power which requires to be carefully watched, and I do 
not think that it will be right to abolish the limit alto- 
gether, or that a man should be liable to arrest without 
1^ warrant, close to the door of a Magistrate from whom a 
warrant might be obtained. But I became convinced, and 
ibe members of the Government were convinced, after 
eareful and prolonged consideration, that, as a matter of 
fact, the ten miles limit is altogether illusory ; that it is not, 
generally speaking, paid attention to, and that there is a 
much better chance of the check upon arrest without warrant 
being made practically effective if the limit is reduced from 
ten to five miles — that being a reasonable distance within 
which you may require that a person should go to a Magis- 
trate to obtain a warrant. And therefore it was, though 
not without reluctance, that I consented to the modifica* 
tion of the limit from ten miles to five. I can assure my 
honourable friend that I should be the last person to agree to 
ai^jtihing that was calculated to extend unnecessarily a 
power so open to objection as that of arrest without war- 
rant ; but in a. country where communications are so 
difficult, and the number of persons exercising magis- 
terial powers are necessarily so restricted, as at present 
ia Assam, a provision of this sort appears to be called 

for. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council with any 
farther remarks, except to say that the real question which 
we have to consider in regard to this Bill is, whether the 
time has come when it is possible at once to leave emigration 
to Assam to be carried out entriely under the ordinary laws 
of the country ; or whether it is necessary to continue for a 
time a system of special regulation. That is the first ques- 
tidB we have to consider. It certainly seems to me that 
the time has not come in which, in the interests of the coolies 
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themselves, we can allow them to be engaged in Bengal 
and the North- Western Provinces and taken to Assam at 
the expense of the planter, without taking on their behalf 
proper precautions for their good treatment when they ar- 
rive there. And there is another reason why the present 
system should not be abandoned at this moment, and that is, 
that we shall be selecting a very unfortunate period for 
disorganising the exiting arrangements for cooly -labour for 
Assam. The tea industry, as we all know, has been for the 
last few years in a suffering condition. Things are rather 
improving at the present time ; prices are rising, and the 
English public are becoming sensible of the good quality 
of India teas ; and this time of transition seems to me to be 
most inopportune for making any great change in the law 
regulating the organization of the tea industry. I am sure 
the Council will be of opinion that it is of the utmost import- • 
ance to the interest of the great mass of the people that 
we should encourage as much as possible the application of 
capital for the opening out of the resources of the country 
and the promotion of a fresh means of employment for the 
people. And it cannot be gainsaid, that it is in itself a 
great advantage that we should drain off a portion of the 
overcrowded population of some parts of the country to 
other parts where it is sparse. I am told that, in the case 
of many coolies who go to Assam, they are able at the 
termination of their engagement to procure land for them- 
selves, and to settle down to cultivate it, and can also get 
employment for themselves and their wives and children, on 
fair terms, on the tea plantations. It is an enormous ad- 
vantage to relieve the crowded districts of Bengal and 
the North- Western Provinces — where population increases, 
as the census shows, from year to year, from decade to 
decade — and to induce a portion of the inhabitants of those 
districts to pass away to other parts, where their condition 
will be materially improved. It is better for those who 
remain and for those who go. 
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These are the questions of general consideration connected 
with this matter. If it has been asserted that the Government 
of India has, in regard to this measure, been actuated by any 
desire to promote the interest of one class in preference 
to another^ I do not care to answer such an accusation. I 
am quite prepared to leave the judgment of my own 
condnct to those who know anything of my character ; for 
if I did not believe that this measure* would improve the 
condition of the tea industry in Assam and conduce greatly 
to the welfare of the coolies, I should certainly not give my 
consent to it. 

[The Bill was then pasfiecl.] 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT LA MaRTINIERE. 

[On Thursday afternoon, the 15th December, the Viceroy distri- 15th Dec. 18i 
buted the prizes to- the pupil? of La Martini5re Schools, in the presence 
of a large assembly of ladies and gentlemen. Owing to indisposition, 
the Marchioness of Ripon was unable to attend. His Excellency, on 
his arrivel, was received by His H(»nor the Lieutenant Governor, the 
school authorities, and by a Guard of Honor of the Martini5re Cadet 
Corps, whose band played the National Anthem. The Head Master 
having read the Annual Report, the Viceroy distributed the prizes, 
after which His Excellency addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Tour Honor, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I can assure you 
that I am very glad to have been able to attend here to-day, 
because the name of La Martiniere is one well known to all 
those who are at all acquainted with India, and has 
certainly been known to me long before I came out to this 
country. I am glad to be able to oflFer to the Governors, to 
the Head Master, to the other teachers of this institution, 
and to all friends of La Martinifere, my congratulations, upon 
the satisfactory report which has been read to us to-day, and 
npon the pleasing and agreeable character of all we have 
seen and listened to upon this occasion. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am deeply impressed with Qie 
necessity that exists for schools of this description^ which 
provide a sound and useful education for large numbers of 
the children of Europeans and Eurasians^ upon conditiont 
which are consonant with the feelings and wishes of theii 
parents. You, sir, in the report which jou just now reid 
alluded to the school ieis coming within the category ol 
" schools established Ml the plains/' and you spoke offlie 
difference which exists with respect to the advantages of 
hill schools. Well, I am not about to enter now into any 
argument on the subject^ and that for one very obviow 
reason — that I believe there ia ample room for 8(Shooh of 
both descriptions. I feel strongly that^ particularly for 
children of European race, schools in the hills present 
undoubted advantages ; but it is^ on the other hand, perfect- 
ly evident that, in a great city like Calcutta, and in many 
other large towns of India, there is ample room and an no- 
questionable necessity for schools such as this, on whose 
behalf we are assembled to-day ; and the need oi gacb 
schools, and their public utility^ has been recently aeknow- 
ledcfed in the Resolution of the Qovernment of India to 
which the Head Master alluded in the report. That Resolu- 
tion deals with a part only, — if you look to the numerical 
proportion of the population with which it deals — with bat 
a small part of the great question of public education ia 
India. But it appears to me that, in the careful abstinence 
which characterises that Resolution, from all interference 
with religious instruction ; in the earnest respect which the 
Qovernment of India shows for the conscientious feelings 
of parents, and in our readiness to employ all ezistingf 
educational machinery, to the utmost of our power, to Aid 
in the great work of education in this country, that Resolu* 
tion is founded upon principles of general application. 

I, for one, ladies and gentlemen, have never been an 
advocate for strict uniformity in any educational system; 
and I have never been one of those who desire tlutt tf 
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ijwtem of public education in any coantry should be direct- 
id to train op men after one single type alone. On the 
oontrary, I attach great importance to securing a yariety of 
ednoatioaid institutions and systems, because I believe it is 
ef Tery great value that those varying characteristics which 
iifitingnish clashes and races and individuals should all have 
tlieir appropriate training, so that the educational system of 
HPy country should secure to the people the full and rich 
fevelopment of all shades of the national character. 

Now, there are many circumstances in the present day 
tfliich tend in the direction of producing a greater amount 
Df uniformity among men, and to the getting rid of, and 
iiminishing, originality of mind. This I think to be a 
bendency against which we ought to contend, and I am, 
Uherefore, no advocate, in this or in any other c6untry, for 
itiy unnecessary interference on the part of the Qovern- 
Sfeent in the matter o{ education. What the Government 
iees — what any central Government does — is necessarily of 
m finifonn character, and tends to become more and more 
Miereotyped as time goes on. A system originally well 
Mrtablished, may possess the very best features of the 
sduoational system of -the time ; but as it continues, it is 
ikely to fall behind and to make little use of new views and 
urt^er educational developments, unless we find side by 
ide with the system maintained by the Government, inde- 
^eadent institutions like this, which enter into rivalry ^ith 
he institutions more directly connected with the adminis- 
ration of the country ; a rivalry which is perfectly friendly 
-e rivalry for the promotion of one noble object — a riv^,l^y 
rom which Government institutions have nothing to fear, 
nd from which, in my judgment, they have much to gain. 
Applause) When I say that I am no eager advocate for 
tie extension of Government interference in education, j 
ay that upon one condition, and with one proviso, and that 
B, that the work of education, in this country shall be 
fficiently done. That I hold to be a sine qud non ; and it 
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is quite clear^ I think, that in no country, whether in 
Europe or here^ can that work in these days, in all its width 
and extension, be adequately carried out independently of 
the assistance and of the funds of the central administration* 
And if this be true of European countries — ^if it be true 
of England — I am inclined to think that it is^much more true 
of India ; and I trust, therefore, that none of you, who have 
listened to the obseiVations I have just made, will cariy 
away with you any idea that it would be the tendency of 
my policy, as Viceroy of this country, to restrict the aid of 
Government in the promotion of public education. On the 
contrary, I desire to extend that assistance and to carry it 
deeper down into the lower ranks of the population ; but it 
is for that very reason, and because I feel that the work to 
be done in regard to public education is a work of such great 
magnitude, and because I recognise that if it is to be dose 
efficiently, it will involve a larger amount of expenditure 
than it is possible for the Government of the country at pre- 
sent to embark upon — that I accept heartily the cooperation 
of institutions of this kind (applause) ; and therefore I am 
glad to have had this opportunity of expressing the deep 
and sinceref* interest which I feel in the work which is being 
done here, and in other kindred colleges and schools. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, if I have seized this oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to that sentiment, there is also 
another feeling to which I cannot help alluding upon this 
occasion. I cannot help availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded to me to return my best thanks on 
behalf of myself, and I may say of my colleagnes of the 
Government of India, to Archdeacon Baly, for the great 
services which he has rendered to the cause of European 
and Eurasian education in this country. (Applause.) We 
owe Archdeacon Baly our best thanks. But there are 
others, too, who owe him thanks yet greater and deeger — 
the European and Eurasian inhabitants of this country, for 
whose interests in matters concerning the education of 
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iheir children he has done so much, in whose cause he has 
spent so much time and study^ and worked so unceasingly. 
They owe him a debt of the deepest gratitude. (Applause.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not know that I 
need detain you longer upon this occasion. I have to say, 
on behalf of Jjady Ripon, that she deeply regrets that she 
was not able, on account of not being by any means stiong, 
lo be present here on an occasion whfch would have afford- 
ed her so much interest and pleasure. 

I have only, in conclusion, most heartly to wish prosp<^rity 
to the Calcutta La Martini^re. It has nearly fifty years of 
good work to show, and I earnestly desire that for many 
half centuries, and for centuries still to come, it will contiuue 
to furnish and to train up successive generations of young 
men and young women like those who have appeared before 
ti8 to-day — whose lives, when they go forth from this insti- 
tation, will bear bright witness to the moral and intellec- 
tual fruits which result from the culture which this place 
affords. (AppUmae,) 



ADDRESS FROM THE MUNICIPALITY OF RANOOQN. 

[Ok Friday ereniBg, the 16tb of December, Th«ir Excellencies the 20th Di 
Viceroy and Lady Kipon embarked on board the Tenasserim for a visit 
to Ifritish Burma. The party accompanying Their Excellencies was 
Comt>osed of the Hon. E. Baring ; V,, Grant, Esq.; E. C. Buck, Esq.; H. 
W. Primro.se Esq.; the Rev. H. S. Kerr; ISurgeou-Major AaHers«>u; and 
Captains Brett, Muir, and Durand, Aides-de-< 'amp. 'TltQ TenaBserim 
arriFed at Rangoon on the Hfbernooii of the 20th December, Their 
Exceliencids being met at the mouth of the river by Mr. C E. Bernard 
(the (.*hief (/ommlssioner) and a .small party of gentlemen, in one of the 
steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla t'ompauy. At a quarter past *4 the 
Viceroy lauded at the Phayre Street Wharf, where he was received by 
the Chief Oomuiissioner, accompanied by all the Oivil and Military 
Of&cials of Rangoon, by the Municipal Committee, the Port Trust 

Y 
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Commissionerp, the Chamber of Commerce, and the principal residenta. 
The wharf had been decorated for Their Excellencies' reception by a 
Committee of the people of Rangoon. Ladies of the Principal Burmese 
families of Rangoon and its neighl)Ourhon<l were assembled in a part 
of the wharf set apart for them, and welcomed the Viceroy and Lady 
Eipon after their national cuHtom. On His Excellency entering tlw 
covered part of the wharf, Major Poole, the President of the. Muni- 
cipality, read an address of welcome, which concluded by expresaiog 
the satisfaction of the Muiycipality at the recent Resolution of Qovern- 

ment, favouring the policy of recognising and encouraging the in- 
depenlence of municipal bodies. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

OentlemeUf — I am much obliged to you for your address, 
and for the sentiments which it contains. I thank yoa 
sincerely for the congratulations which you have been good 
enough to ofifer me upon my arrival in this your city. I 
can assure you it is a source of great pleasure to me to 
visit a province of Her Majesty's Indian dominions, so* 
marked by its advancement and progress as the province 
of Burma; and I expect to derive. both gratification and 
advantage from the opportunity I shall have of seeing some 
portion of so interesting a part of India. Oentlemen, 
I rejoice to find that you hail with satisfaction and approval 
a recent Rescflution of the Government of India upon the 
subject of decentralisation, and the extension of local self- 
government ; and I am very glad to learn from my friend 
Mr. Bernard that measures have already been taken for ex- 
tending the principle of election to the chief municipalities 
of Burma, and that, at all events as regards the population 
of Rangoon, that proposal has been received with favour, I 
sometimes hear it said that the natives in many parts of 
India are indifferent to the sy&tem of election, and that the 
best men in the various cities are not willing to come for- 
ward and to ofifer themselves to the choice of their tellow- 
citizens. With respect to the modes and forms of election 
to be adopted in any part of the diversified dominions of 
our Queen in this country, what the Government of India 
would desire is that such systems should be selectckl as 
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may be deemed most suited to the indigenous habits of 
each portion of the empire, and most in acconiance with 
native feeling. And with respect to any hesitation [\i any 
such does exist) in the minds of the best men of the Euro- 
pean or Native community to offer themselves to the choice 
of their neighbours, all I can say is that for my part I 
regard a man* who is selected by his fellow- townsmen to 
represent their interests in a municiplity, as one who 
receives a high distinction ; and that I should always myself 
be inclined^ as Viceroy of India, to mark by other honours 
my sense of the position of any one who had been for 
a series of years honoured by the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen. Gentlemen, as I am speaking upon this 
topic, I may be permitted to say that I have read with 
very great satisfaction the remarks upon this question of 
Municipal Government, which are contained in a recent 
Administration Report of your Chief Commissioner. Mr. 
Bernard has shown that he thoroughly and rightly appre- 
ciates the objects and the intention of the Government of 
India in this matter ; and I may in truth say, briefly, that 
the views which are expressed in that Administration 
Report appear to me to be a model of those ty which the 
Government of India would desire that Local Governments 
should be animated. (Applause.) 

Oentlemen, — We have present here with us to-day my 
honourable colleague Major Baring, the Financial Member 
of Council, and I am glad to take this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging the large share he has borne in the prepara- 
tion and development of the Resolution to which I have 
been referring, and the deep interest which he feels in all 
that tends to extend local self-government in this country. 
What we desire is, to see local interests managed by local 
bodies representing local opinion. In our opinion it is a 
distinct credit to any district oifficer if he is found to work 
through, and with, the Municipality with which he has to 
do ; and it seems to us that it is better that even useful 
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reforms should be postponed for a year or two, and alti- 
matelj carried out with the consent of local bodies, and in 
the form most acceptable to them, than that they should be 
adopted at once, with a disregard of the feelings of tiie 
municipal body. We desire to respect the independenoe of 
such bodies, and to encourage them to speak their miodi 
freely; but at the same time, we should not be justified ia 
permitting a backward and obstructive municipality p6^ 
tnanently to stand in the way of the welfare of their felknr*> 
citizens, to postpone indefinitely neoessary measures o( 
sanitary reform, education, water-supply, improvement «( 
roads, or the like. We do net do so in England. Ia 
many cases, the Government at home takes the power Id 
itself of enforcing the necessary measures on mnnicipalitiei 
who show themselves unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them: in short) the principle on which the Re8<rfHti<mi8« 
founded may be said to be this, — We wish to use local 
todies to the utmost, in the management of local afiairs ; 
we desire to secure them from hasty or needless inter- 
ference ; we desire to deal with them with the utmost 
patience ; but, on the other hand, we do not intend that 
they should be permitted to obstruct the solid good of their 
fellow-citizens in any case in which they may show tiiem- 
selves permanently unwilling to discharge the cluties en- 
trusted to them. I have thought it desirable^ M you are 
about to enter, more widely than before, on the oout«e cf 
municipal self-government, to take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining the views of the Qovernment of India in iiiis 
matter. It only remains for me to thank you once more 
for your kind welcome. 



ADDRESS FROM THE BURMAN COMMUNITY. 

e 1881 [The Viceregal Party then proceeded up the wharf, at the outside of 
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^velconie, of which the following is a translation : — " May it please 
Your Excellency,^ We the undersigned members of the Burmese 
Community respectfully beg to state: — ** That, owing to the just and 
upright Government exercise! over the people of the country in 
consequence of the good will, sympathy, and other kindly feelings 
entertained by Tour Excellency for them, without distinction as to 
raoe, they are free from anxiety and dread, and, like fresh blossoms, 
they live in ezceecling contentment and happiness under the shelter 
of the British flag. They longed, previously to Your Excellency's 
arrivali to behold the face of him to whose attention and cnre they 
lire indebtetl for this peaceful security. And now that Your Excel- 
lency has graciously been pleased to visit these shores, and they are 
enabled personally to behold and pay their respects to Your Excel- 
lency, their .delight and amazement at the favour vouchsafed them ai'e 
unbounded. They know plainly that Your Excellency has at heart 
Uie contentment and happiness of various races under Your Excel- 
lency's government, and that Your Excellency exercises just govern- 
inont over them accordingly. They earnestly pray, therefore, that the 
^fe of Yuur Excellency may be prolonged, that the glory, might, and 
lionour of Your Bxcellenoy may day by <lay increase, and that the 
'Just government of Your Excellency may continue to be exercised 
t>ver them as heretofore." 

His Excellency's reply, which was translated for the audience, was 
as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen of the Bwrman Community ^-rl am very 
Sduch pleased by tbe terms of the address which yoa have 
presented to me^ and I can assure you that I am very glad 
timt J have been able to visit this interesting province so 
soon after tbe time of entering upon my duties as Viceroy 
of India. I am well aware that Burma is one of the most 
progressive provinces of India^ and I therefore rejoice, 
indeedi to have this opportunity of seeing its condition with 
Biy own eyes. The Government of India regards the races 
and creeds upcm a footing ^f perfect equality ;— that is one 
t»f the fandamental principles of the Government of Her 
llajesty the Queen-Empress in this country. Therefore^ 
"we regard you, who belong to a race so different from those 
with which other paarts of India are peopled, with as much ^ 
interest as we do those who inhabit the more ancien4i 
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portions of Her Majesty's Indian Empire^ aad it will be 
equally our object to promote your interests. 



DINNER AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, RANGOON. 

0th Dec. 1881. [After His Excellendy Uad replied to the Burman address a proceS" 
sion was formed and proceeded towards Government House. VArioQi 
triumphal arches were erected along the line of route by different 
sections of the community (Persians, Chetties, Fokiea Chinese ind 
Surates), each of whom presented an address of welcome, to which Hii 
Excellency replied briefly. In the evening, the Chief CommisidoDer 
gave a <iiniier at Government House, to which a large number 
of guests were invitei to meet Their Excellencies. Mr. Bernard 
proposed the Viceroy's health, and His Excellency replied la the 
following speech : — ] 

Mr, Bernard, Ladies and OentlemeUy — I thank yon 
very sincerely for the maaner in which you have received 
the toa^ which has just been proposed to you, in such kind 
terms, by my friend the Chief Commissioner. I can assure 
you that it is a great pleasure to me to have been able to 
visit this distant province of Her Majesty's Indian domin- 
ions, and to find myself here in a portion of those domiiiionfl 
marked by such evident and unmistakeable signs of pros- 
perity and progress. It is due to that fortunate existence 
of peace at the present time (that peace to which you, Sir, 
have alluded in terms so just) that I have been able to come 
thus far from the ordinary route of Governors- General ; and , 
I, for one, accept entirely the congratulations which you 
have been good enough to offer me upon the estabHishment 
of that peace, and I shall always consider that if I have 
had any hand in furthering the settlement to which that 
peace is due, it is one of the acts of my political liferf 
which, throughout what remains of my time upon earth I 
may be most justly proud. {Applause.) You are quite 
right when you say I am a friend of a peaceful policy ; not 
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because I should not be prepared upon any occasion when 
the true interests or the honour of England or India were at 
stake, to strike a blow — a quick and ready blow- — for the 
defence of those great interests (applause), but because 
I believe, as was stated by the great and distinguished 
English statesipan, Lord Derby, that the true interest of 
England is peace, and hold that that saying is yet more 
true of India ; and it is to the continuance of peace that we 
must look for the advancement of that progress which, 
great and remarkable here in Burma, yet shows signs of its 
existence and its advancement in other parts of India in the 
present day. Here, ladies and gentlemen, these signs are 
nnmistakeable. Whether we look to the population, or to 
trade, or to railway returns, or to shipping ; or take any 
other test of prosperity, and compare the conditions of 
£urma at the present day with what it was ten years ago, 
I may truly say, without exaggeration, that the progress of 
these ten years has been enormous. And that progress has 
- not been merely the result of some great leap which might 
have been made from accidental circumstances in the 
course of that decade of years ; but it has been a steady 
progress^ advancing continually and going on step by step 
down to the present day; a progress which is marked as 
between last year and the present year in due proportion, 
■ as it is between the present year and ten years ago. I 
have been reading with the greatest possible interest the 
I. very able Administration Report of my friend the Chief 
Commissioner, and I find in that Report that the year 
which is just closing shows a noble record of good work 
done. Whatever may be the branch of administration to 
which you may turn, you will see in it manifest signs of 
progression and advancement. If you look to railway com- 
munications, you will see there that you have one railway 
in Burma which is in the happy and fortunate condition of 
already, within a few years, paying four and a half per 
cent upon its capital cost ; and I rejoice indeed to have 
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been able to induce the Secretary of State verj ifeadilyto 
sanction the creation of that new railway frouEi this place it 
TouDgoo^ which I hope will also have a very great eSai 
in developing the resources of the conntry. (^Applaute.) 
But railway communications could do little if they were aoi 
aided and supplemented by road commuDications, and I 
was therefore exceedingly glad to find, from the Report of 
my honourable friend* that his attention was being cloaely 
turned to that question of road communication and that il 
was his intention to devote for the future a considenifalj 
larger sum for the development of roads in this provinos 
than had hitherto been devoted to that great and important 
object. I have already, this afternoon — in which I believe 
I have made some eight or nine speeches^ to a great yarietf 
of races^ though happily they were not so long as that witb 
which I am detaining you now — had occasion to allude ti 
the progress which is being made in the development of 
Municipal institutions in Burma^ and I shall say nothing 
on that subject now, except to repeat my thanks to Mr 
Bernard for the admirable manner in which he has dealt 
with the subject in his Report. 

But theref is one subject in which I have felt a gnat 
interest for a number of years — a greater numberi perhapi; 
than it is agreeable to recall— on which I should like to say 
a word or two ; and that is the subject of public edacatioa. 
I rejoice to see^ also, that there is good work being done in 
this province of Burma. The higher schools are doing 
their work, and I trust they will continue to do that yet 
more successfully. I was, however, glad to observe, fcem 
the Report to which I have alluded, what valuable results 
were obtained from the labours of the Christian Brothen 
in their School of St. Paul. {Applause) I was glad also 
to see the position which was occupied by the School of 
St. John, and to find how zealously aud earuestly the Baptist 
Missionaries in this country were labouring for the cause 
of education among the wild tribes of Karens, 
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But, as you may be aware, I attach a very special and 
peculiar importance to the progress of primary edacation 
in India ; and it seems to me to be a very interesting fea- 
ture of your educational system in Burma, that you have 
been able to use^ to so large an extent, the indigenous edu- 
cational establishments of this province in connection with 
.that branch of education ; and that there is a great hope of 
enlarging, extending, and making yet nlore useful the native 

' indigenous education which is afforded by the Bhuddist 
Monasteries throughout this land. That seems to me to be 
dealing with this question on its true and sound basis^ 
endeavouring to use every national and native means to 
encourage and develope it, and so to make it useful for 
the purposes of moderti science and modern civilisation. 
I was, however, a little disappointed with two points which 

•came out in regard to education, in that Report The first 
was that, although something is being done (more, perhaps^ 
than in any other part of India) in the matter of the education 
of girls, yet it seemed to me that there was coDsiderable 
room for doing a great deal more in that direction in this 
province^ because, if I am not mistaken, you have not, here 
in Burma, to encounter the great difficulty which lies in the 
way of female education in other parts of India. You have 
alluded to the freedom of the women in this part of the 
country, and their unrestricted intercourse in society ; and 
that in itself is a feature which ought to make female 
education much more easy here than in other parts of 
India, and which will, I hope, lead to a great development 
of female education in the course of coming years. The 
'other point was that I, who am so much interested in the 
development of Municipal institutions, regret to observe 
that the Municipalities of British Burma devote what 
seems to me far too small a portion of their funds to the 
promotion of education. That fact was alluded to in the 
Report, and I am quite sure that, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the legitimate independence of those bodies, 

z 
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they will be encouraged by you, Sir, to appropriate a 
larger portion of their funds to the purposes of primarj 
education. 

There is one other topic upon which I would say a word, 
and that is, the development and extension of the vaal 
agricultural resources of Burma. You are aware that the 
Government of India have lately re-established the Reve- 
nue and Agricultural Department, which was first set up by 
my distiuguished friend — for I had the honour of his friend- 
ship — the late Lord Mayo {lovd applause), and which, 
having suffered a temporary, eclipse, has been wisely^ in 
my judgment, re-established by the present Indian Go-, 
vernment. And one of the first measures in connection 
with that resuscitation of the Agricultural Department in 
India was to obtain the sanction of the Home Oovemment 
to establish an Agricultural Department in Burma, upon^ 
the recommendatiiDn of your Chief Commissioner. Well 
now, I hope that from the establishment of that Agricul- 
tural Department many benefits may result to this province. 
Happily, the Burmese Agricultural Department will not 
have to discharge those duties which must ever be the 
foremost duties of an Agricultural Department in any 
other part of India, because you enjoy in Burma a 
complete, or almost quite complete, immunity from the 
great evil of famine. But there is a great deal to be 
done towards the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of this rich province, and although I am not one 
of those who think it is in the power of Government to 
take upon itself vast and extended duties in respect to 
agriculture or commerce, which can be better done by the 
people for themselves, yet there are many things which can 
be done here, under the auspices of the Department whidi 
is about to be established, which will tend to develope 
agriculture, which will tend to procure a larger supply of 
labour — one of the great wants of Burma at the present 
day — which will tend to introduce labour-saving machines 
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tnore llargely into this country, and to aid in the estahlish- 
inent of new branches of agriculture yet in an undeveloped 
state, like that of tea, coffee, and tobacco ; and the develop- 
inent of those which already exist here, but perhaps in a 
Comparatively undeveloped state, like that of sugarcane. 
Hiese are greaji and important objects in regard to the per- 
malnent prosperity of this province, and it is with the view 
6f discussing with the Chief Commiasibner the best mode in 
Miich we can labour to attain those objects that I have ask- 
ed Mr. Buck, the able and energetic Secretary in the Agri- 
taltural Department, to accompany me on this occasion, that 
he may advise me and Mr. Bernard in our conference 
as *to the best mode of attaining these great and useful 
etids. 

It only remains for me to thank you very heartily, on be- 
•half of Lady Ripon, for the kind manner in which you have 
spoken of her on this occasion. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Bernard is quite right ; he speaks doubtless from his 
own experience (applause) when he sets that high value 
upon a good wife ; and no one knows the worth of a good 
wife, and the aid she may be to a man in the hard work of 
official business, better than I do. (Applause.y 

And now, before I sit down, I must ask you to drink one 
more toast. I know well there are many I see before me 
^6 are waiting for the conclusion of my speech ; but I am 
guite siire they will heartily join in supporting me in the 
proposition I am about to make, for I am about to ask you 
to drink the health of the Chief Commissioner. {Applause.) 
When Mr. Aitchison — who now, by that well-earned recog^^ 
nitibn of his long, able, and eminent services to the Govern- 
ment of India, which was conferred on him by the Queen 
IB Sir Charles Aitchison — when he was called last year to 
take his place in the Governor General's Council at Simla, 
I had to consider to whom I could entrust the duties of his 
office. I knew that Burma was a progressive province ; I 
knew it was a province which needed at its head an able 
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energetic man, and I looked round to see where I ooald find 
the fittest man for the position. I was told on all hands, by 
those whom I consalted, that I had better choose Mr. Be^ 
nard. (Applav^e.) It was a trial to me to give him np, be- 
cause^ though I had only worked with him for abont a 
month, that month was qnite time enough to tell me the 
value of his services at the Home Office ; but I felt it my 
duty to look to th» interests of this great province — ^I felt 
in my duty to choose a man distinguished by earnestness of 
purpose and zeal for the public service, by marked abilitieii 
and by untiring energy; and, above all, to choose a man 
who would havo a deep and heartfelt sympathy for the peo- 
ple over whom he was called to rule ; and, ladies and gentle- 
men, I rejoice to find that, after some ten months of experi- 
ence of the results of my choice, Mr. Bernard's condnct in 
this administration has fully proved the justice of my jadg-< 
ment. (Applause.) 



RECEPTION OF BURMESE GENTLEMEN. 

eo. 1881. [On the 21st December, the Viceroy held a Lev^ at Govemmeiit 
House, llangooD, which was largely attended. In the afternoon, flu 
Excellency paid a visit to the Thayettaw Monasteries, where he 
was received by about seventy Buddhist monks. At i p. M. on Thon- 
day, the 22nd December, His Excellency held a reception of native gen- 
tlemen, at which decorations — gold medals and chains — were distri- 
buted to a number of Burmese officials, in recognition of long and faith- 
ful service to the Government. His Excellency then received several 
memorials from the inhabitants of Rangoon, on various local matters, 
and afterwards addressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

OenVemen^ — I am very glad to have this opportunity 
of meeting you, the representatives of various sections of 
the native community of this city, and in acquiring, through 
the memorials which you have presented to to me, a know- 
ledge of your wishes upon matters of local interest. 
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I consider, gentlemen, that in thus fully making known 
your wishes to me you are taking a very useful course, and 
setting a good example^ which I trust will be more and 
oinore followed on similar occasions in other parts of India. 
It is the foundation of my policy as Governor-General of 
:^ iliiB country, and the great end and object of my adminis« 
l/tration, to advance the interests of the people of every 
■■ part of the Indian dominions of our Queen-Empress, and to 
V keep constantly in view the promotion of their welfare. It 
• 'seems to me that this ought to be at all times the great 
' aim of the English Government in India, and that it is the 
) plain duty of that Government and the best justification 
of its existence. Now, gentlemen, it helps very much to* 
|U wards the attainment of this object, that the inhabitants of 
" differeat parts of the country should make known their 
•wishes to the Government as you have done to-day ; and I 
shdU always be ready to give to those wishes my most care- 
fol and considerate attention. It may not — indeed, it may 
bo assumed that it will not — be possible to comply with all 
of them ; but I am most anxious that the people of India, 
of all races and all classes, should understand that any 
expression of their desires will always receive the fullest 
consideration from the Government of India, and that if 
in any instances the requests so made to us cannot be 
granted, they will never be rejected through indifference or 
neglect. 

I am much pleased to have had this opportunity of re- 
cognising, by the decorations which I have just distributed, 
the services which have been rendered to the Government 
by the various gentlemen who have received those distinc- 
tions. It was also a satisfaction to me a short time ago, 
npon the recommendation of my friend the Chief Com- 
missioner, to appoint a native gentlemen of this province, 
Moung Ba Ohn, as a probationer in the covenanted civil 
service. He is the first Burman who has been admitted to 
that Bervice, and I trust that by his zeal, energy, and 
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devotion to his duties he will prove himself worfhy of the 
coniidence which has been placed in him, and will thus 
encourage me, or future Viceroys, to give, from time to time, 
to the people of this province, their fair share of appoint- 
ments of this kind. 

The Government of India received, some time ago, re* 
presentations from the Chief Commissioner, pointing oat, 
the necessity of improving the position of Native Officials 
in this province. Those representations have received the 
most careful consideration from the Qovemment, and al- 
though I am not at this moment in a position to oommani- 
cate to you the detailed conclusions at which we are likely 
to arrive, it is a pleasure to me to be able to say that we 
recognise the importance of bettering the position^ not in 
British Burma only, but throughout ludia, of those uncove- 
nanted servants of the Government, upon whose zeal and* 
good conduct the good administration of the coantry so 
largely depends ; and that I hope that it may be in onr 
power shortly to make known the measures we propose 
to adopt for that purpose, and which will, I have every ret- 
son to hope, meet the wishes of the Chief Commissioner. 

And now," gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank 
you very sincerely, on my own behalf, and on that of Lady 
Ripon, for the very hearty welcome which you have given 
to us. We were greatly delighted by the variety and 
beauty of the various arches which were erected by Native 
bodies and by the Chinese residents along the road through 
which we passed on the day of our arrival, and it has been 
to me a pleasing duty to report to our gracious Sovereign 
the proofs of loyalty and cordial good will by which the 
reception of her representative has been marked. I shalt, 
I assure you, always retain a very lively and agreeable t^ 
collection of my visit to British Burma, and of all the ci^ 
cumstances which have attended it ; and it will be at ail 
times my earnest desire to do everything in my power to 
promote your happinessi^and prosperity. 
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COMMUNITY OF RANGOON. 

[At 1 p. M. on the 23rd December, the Viceroy received the Re- 23-^ Dec 
oorder and the Judicial Commissioner of Rangoon, and discussed 
the question of the establishment of a High Court. At dp. m., a 
Stepatation of the leading merchants of Rangoon waited on El is 

-Bzcellenoy and presented memoriala regarding the re-establisb- 
ment of monopolies ia Upper Burma, and praying that if no more 
efJEeotnal steps could be takeu, a strong remonstrance should be ad- 
dressed to the Burmese Government on the subject. The memorials 
also drew attention to the necessity for the establishment of a Sigh 

i Gburt of Judicature at Rangoon, to be presided over by not less than 

: three Judges, two o£ whom would sit on appeals from any one of the 
Judges, . After the presentation of these memorials, a discussion 

. ensued: — ] 

ffia Excellency : — ^I have already received copies of these 
memorials, and made myself acquainted with their contents. 
The first is from the merchants and others in Rangoon, and 
xel&teSy I think exclusively to the trade with Upper Btirma ; 
and the second is from the Chamber of Coipmerce, and 
solatesalso to that subject and to the question of the estab- 
lidiment of a High Court at Rangoon. It will be better to 
keep the two subjecta quite distinct in the conversation we 
may have, as they have no connection with each other. 

With respect to the first — namely, the monopolies which 
have unfortunately been recently established by the Manda- 
l|ky Qovernment, and which are inflicting evidently so seri- 
aus an injury upon our trade with Upper Burma, — I am 
quite sure I need not tell you that I regret extremely that 
any circumstances should have arisen to check the progress 
of the trade \srhith now amounts to so considerable a sum, 
aod was of growing importance to the country. It is the 
foremost object of my policy as Governor-General of this 
country, and the policy of my colleagues (especially in the 
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Financial Department as represented by Major Baring)^ to 
do everything that can fitly and properly be done by a Got- 
ernment to develope the commercial and industrial • re- 
sources of all parts of India. I look upon it as a very great 
object for the Qovemment in this country, at the preseot 
time, to encourage private enterprise and the investment 
of private capital in India to the utmost extent that it is ^ 
possible for us to d^ so. You know very well that the | 
resources of this country (especially of the province of ^ 
Burma) are great, and there are many sources of wealth 
only waiting to be developed by the application of capital ; 
and everything we can do to render it easy for priv^ite 
capital to be applied to the development of the resources of 
the country, you may rely upon it, it will be our object 
to do, in every way in our power. Entertaining these views, 
I need scarcely tell you that I regard with very great regre^ 
the obstacles which have been lately interposed in the wa}* 
of freedom of trade with Upper Burma. It is a matter of 
a very serious character, which has already occupied the at- 
tention of the Government, and will continue to occupy our 
very close attention. At the same time, the circumstances 
of that country are such as to render it a task of difficulty 
and delicacy to decide what steps (if any) it would at the 
present moment be possible to take with a view to endeavour- 
ing to remove the obstacles which now so seriously interfere 
with and fetter our trade. Upper Burma is in a very dis- 
turbed condition, as you are aware — indeed, the latest in- 
formation in my possession seems to point to a state of 
things which leaves one to suppose that a serious crisis is 
likely to arise very shortly in the country. How far that 
may be the case, time will show ; but that seems the most 
probable result of the present condition of affairs at 
Mandalay. With respect to anything the Qovernment can 
do at the present moment to relieve you from the difficul- 
ties in which you are placed in regard to your trade, I shall 
be very glad indeed to learn the views of the gentlemen 
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who are present^ as to what, in their opinion, could be done 
by the Government with a view to better the present con- 
dition of affairs. Looking at these two memorials, I find 
that the first memorial merely states very clearly, fully, and 
forcibly the difficulties under which you are suffering, and 
leaves the remedy to be discovered by the Government. 
I am very much obliged to you for the confidence which 
yon place in us^ but it would be a great advantage to us to 
learn what you think would be the* best course^ to adopt. 
The second memorial states one step, at all events, which 
might be taken, in a sentence the first part of which is un- 
doubtedly most true, and represents very fairly indeed the 
difficulties of the situation : — 

' In a case of this kinil, it is less difficult to describe the grievance 
• than to suggest a reine«iy ; but we wuulci respectfully submit that, if 
no more effectual steps can be taken, a strong remonstrance, at least 
» should be addressed to the Burmese Government.' 

I shall say a word about that presently, but, in the 
first place, I should be very glad if any gentlemen present 
would express freely and openly their views upon the sub- 
ject, and what steps they think it would be possible for the 
Government to take^ to put an end to this most unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs. I hope you will kindly 'give us your 
advice with the utmost freedom. I have asked you to 
come up here to this room (which I am using as an office, 
through Mr. Bernard's kindness), that we might not have a 
formal, but a friendly, interview ; and I should be very much 
obliged if you would explain to me whatever views you 
entertain on the matter. 

Mr. Kennedy observed that they wished to leave the mat- 
ter entirely to His Excellency, to adopt any steps he thought 
advisable to extricate them from the difficulty. 

His Excellency : — As regards the suggestion which is 
made in the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, I 
should wish to say this, — that we have already addressed a 
remonstrance to the Mandalay Government (which, in fact, 

Al 
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I need scarcely tell you, for it was obviouslj 4>ar daty tD do 
so) upon the first establishment of the earlier monopoliii^ 
pointing out to tbem the grievous injary which was inflioU 
on our trade, and the view which we took of the Qnfriea<ilj 
character of measures of that kind. Since then, as I nndou 
stand — indeed, quite recently^additional monopolies hKU 
been established. Is^ that not so ? Our letter was writtoB I 
in September. • i./.'i \ 

Mr, Kennedy remarked that the Mandalay Goyemment 
was going on creating fresh monopolies from time to 
time. ' . . • J: ;• 

His Excellency: — It seems to me that it is^- Y%rf ^fxn 
question for us to consider whether we should > not make a 
further remonstrance in strong and decided terms^ pointing 
out the great objections which there are, in onr opinion, to 
the establishment of these monopolies ; and I will consult* 
my colleagues when I get baick to Calcutta on that ' poinf^ as 
I understand that is the step you would wish to beiakeil. 
I feel very much indeed that our great interest — in fact^ I 
might almost say, our only interest — with regard to our re- 
lations with Upper Butma is the interest of our trade. As 
long as the trade stands on a reasonable and sound footiog, 
that is all we want with the Mandalay Government ; reason- 
able and friendly relations, with full freedom for the develop- 
ment of trade. That is all along the view which I have taken 
of it, and I should desire to direct my course towards -tfaht' 
object, which I look upon as the fundamental point whkh 
we ought to have in view in our relations with the Oovem- 
ment of Upper Burma. I do not know that I can say any- 
thing further as regards the steps to be taken. If >theie is 
any point you could call my attention to, or any step 
you could suggest, I should be glad to hear your views. 
You are men locally acquainted with the matter, and 
knowing the course of trade, and knowing much more 
thaii I can possibly do about the state of things at Man- 
dalay. 
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Mr, mnning asked, supposing a remonstrance were 
inefifectaal^ if. may farther steps could be taken. 

ffiBis ^Excellency : — Well, that is predsely what I wanted 
to liBaw^— -whether you had any further steps to suggest. 
15oQ see, I have always held the opinion (not only in regard 
to this question, but in regard to political questions gener«* 
ally) that nothing is more unwise and undignified for a Gov- 
aiaiinent than to threaten if they are not prepared to act on 
tbose threats. That I will not do. If I said to the Mandalay 
Qoryeroment or any other Government, 'I diall do so-and-so 
ifnyoa do not do something else, ' I should feel bound to do 
iKh^: J had said^rif occasipn arose. Threats^. therefore, are 
a serious, step, and I do not know if any thipg of that kind 
is desirable rat the present moment. I should like> however, 
the Mandalay Government to understand clearly - that there 
is. nothing so. serious to us as anything affecting our trade ; 
* — ^that is, as I have already said, our principal interest there ; 
and A concession on this point is the first (perhaps, at pre- 
sent the only) proof they can give us of their desire to be on 
friendly terms.. 

* Mr.. Grieve said he thought they would be quite 
satisfied if His Excellency decided on addressing the 
Mandalay Government again ; and Mr. Binning asked what 
ygevQ ..the views of the Government with regard to a fresh 
treaty. , . 

,. Mifi Excellency : — Of course, the making of a fresh treaty 
TQUst depend on the opportunity. If a fair opportunity 
<qpened^ and there was a^y point on which you thought the 
present treaty could be improved, we should be glad to con* 
oider any suggestion you could make ; but the state of the 
country, does j(siot point to anything like that at present. If 
the Mandalay Government approached us, we should be glad 
to receive any reasonable off er they might make. It is not 
for us at the present moment to go to them, but, should 
they eom^ to us, we should endeavour to negotiate upon a 
basis which would benefit our trade. 
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Mr. Grieve said all they desired was a free trade with 
Upper Burma. At the same time, the opinion among them 
was that a treaty with Burma was not likely to be carried 
out, and, as things were just now, the commerce of Rangoon 
was in a state of stagnation altogether. 

His Excellency : — Yes, I was sorry to see that the trade 
had fallen off very inuch. We must watch events. For 
months my attention has been directed to the matter^ — ^in 
fact, ever since I became acquainted with the cirenmstances 
of the case ; and I look upon it entirely in the light of oar 
trade interests, and I shall not lose any favourable opportu- 
nity that may arise of putting things on a better footing. 

Major Baring J on being referred to by His Excellency, 
stated that the rice-trade was quite independent of the treaty, 
and that the falling off there was due to increased produc- , 
tion in Upper Burma. 

His Eoscellency : — It seems to have fallen off very 
largely. 

Mr. Orieve said this was not the subject of complaint ; he 
added tbat Rangoon merchants would of course prefer that 
rice should pa§s through their mills, rather than go unmill- 
ed to Upper Burma. 

His Excellency : — With respect to the other point which 
the Chamber of Commerce have alluded to in their memo- 
rial, regarding the judicial arrangements of the province 
and the proposal to establish a High Court or Chief Court, 
I cannot at the present moment express any decided 
opinion. 

It is one, no doubt, of importance, and, in consequence 
of communications which reached us from Mr. Atichison 
before he left you, and from, the present Chief Commis- 
sioner, it has already received a good deal of attention 
from the Government of India ; and it would now seem to 
be ripe for a decision, at all events as to what should 
immediately be done, for, in a progressive province like 
this, arrangements suitable for one time may have to be 
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kltered sooner than we expect ; and I can assure you that 
Ye shall give the greatest weight to the opinions which 
^on have expressed. I have made it my business here to 
Qonfer with the Recorder and Judicial Commissioner, and 
[ am also acquainted with the views of Mr. Bernard ; and I 
shall thoroughly discuss the question with him before I 
leave ; and you know that in the Oovernment of India we 
have the advantage of the advice of Mr. Rivers Thompson^ 
one of your former Chief Commissioners, who has not lost 
his interest in Burma^ and who concerns himself very much 
with any questions that affect the welfare of this province. 
Perhaps, however, some of you might kindly point out to 
UB the chief practical objections you have to the present 
arrangement. You briefly allude to them here, but^ as I 
have heard what is to be said by the executive authorities, 
1 should like to hear what you, as the representatives of 
the public, think are the objections to the present arrange- 
ments. 

A pause followed. 

Hie Excellency : — The Chamber of Commerce speak of 
delays. Do you find much delay arising from^the circum- 
tance of these gentlemen being occupied with other 
duties. 

Mr. Dickson stated that there had been delays. 

His Excellency : — We may take it, I suppose, that there 
is a general feeling that the present arrangement is not 
satisfactory, but is that founded upon practical inconve- 
nience which has been felt by gentlemen attending these 
Courts? 

Mr. Dickson : — I believe it is so. 

His Eoccellency : — You also mention that it would secure 
greater uniformity in the decisions of the lower Courts. 
Is it felt that at present there is practically a want of such 
uniformity ? 

One of the Deputation replied in the affirmative. 
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His Excellency : — Very well, I promise you we shall 
consider the question very carefally, and pay all- due atteni^ 
tion to your wishes as representatives of thia imp<Nia&i 
community. I must thank you for the kind words yoi» haifi^ 
said to me individually in your address. I have enj^yei 
my visit here very much, — indeed, as much as anylfaing'P 
have seen in India. It is pleasant to be-in & country wUdl 
shows such signs of progrress, and I shall carry away t^ 
pleasant recollections of my visit here. 1 -am -ailcivmaiiir 
obliged to you for your visit, as it is a great advantage "W 
learn the views of those who are directly interedted itt 
questions of trade and commerce. :*.i. i.:* ai. j i* 

[The Deputation then thanked His Excellency for the ooarteoitt 
reception ^e had given them, and on tha Vioeroy's nsiiigy-witbdnwj]- 



BALL AT RANGOON. 

>ec 1881. [In the eveuiug a ball was given in honour of the Viceroy and 
Lady Ripen, by the people of Rangoon, at which Their fisoeU^oies 
were present. In reply to the toast of hia -healthy pMpMWlil^t 
supper-^] ^ ...,., ,.,, ,. 

His Excellency said that he tendered his most hearty 
thanks to all for the cordial manner in which the.v^ei^ 
ponse to the toast of his health had been given. He 
felt keenly the warmth and loyalty of the welcome which 
had been extended to him in Rangoon, and he must say 
that each succeeding reception he was called on to attend 
seemed more kind and more enthusiastic than the former 
one. He had been called upon to make many speeches 
lately, and, as he did not see any reason to unsay any- 
thing that he had already said^ (nor had he anything new 
to say)^ he must confine himself to thanking the 'peopl&'of 
Rangoon for the welcome they had given Irim o& thifl 
occasion. With regard to what Major . Poole^ had saii 
1 The Deputy Commiissioner and President of the Munioipalifcy: 
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Iflhouir tJh0 Town BaJljilie felt that he should be honoured \>y 
^yii^inS his n awn. name oouoActed there with^ espeoiailj; jas 
the hall would remain a monument of such a widely respect- 
-tA tp^w^man f.a^ fi(^. J^owle. He thanked those present, in 
lihe name of himself and Ladj Bipon^ for the way in which 
*ijh(97* had been received ; and assured his audience that his 
visit .to Burma would ever remain among the most pleasant 
ttp^opgh^is ■]*6CpUectioj[i9. . 

-v.priivse hearty Qheera were then given for the Marquis and Mar- 
ohioneas of Ripon, and 'one more' for Mr. Fowle.] 



VISIT TO ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, RANGOON. 

[On Sunday afternoon, the 25th of December, the Viceroy visited 25th De< 
St. John's College, Rangoon. In reply to an address read by Dr. 
Marks, the Principal, His Excellency spoke as follows : — 1 

Mr. Bernard^ Dr. Marks, Ladies and Oentlemen, — It 

afiS|>i44 me great pleasure tQ' visit St., John's College, and to 

be present on this interesting pccasipn. You, Dr. Marks, 

have rightly interpreted my visit as an indication of my 

iiapp interest in the education of the youth of. this country^ 

-ft<»e especially of the class to which you have alluded. 

l^jbasures are now being considered by the Government of 

^4Ja>, ^hich it is hoped will give a fresh impetus and suppo];t 

4»^,iih|eir. eduoat^on^ , As I look upon the faces of the pupi)s 

^^Ibeforii nae^ I am. struck with that remarkable, admixture of 

jraceSciwhioh I have noticed everywhere in Rangoon— differ- 

lent nationalities all working side by side in perfect har- 

laony. and accord. I feel sure that this institution is doing 

^really good work in this city; and I earnestly hope and 

jtray for the continued success and prosperity of St. John's 

.QpllQge. To you boys I would say, — value and improve 

JlJpLe opportunities here ofiered. to you. . All the instructipn 

9i\d .ed^gatioa .that you receive in tbi^ place you will need 

in later life ; and if you do but make good use of your time 
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at school^ let me assure you that you will reap benefits great 

and uumerous hereafter. I thank you all for the very kind 

reception which you have given me, and I wish you every 

happiness and success. 

[At 3-15 P.M. on the 26th December, His Excellency and party en- . 
barkd from the Phajre Street wharf, on boaril the Tenasserimf and 
proceeiieil to Muulinoiii, accompaine«l by the Chief •( *ommi&aioDer ani 
Mr. G. D. liurgess, anil attende-l by the I. Q. S. ^nfot^priM, with 
part of the Suite on boArJ. The troops, the Volunteers, the prindpil 
resiileutH, the officials, and the public of Rangoou atteudeil, to do honoor 
to Their Excellencies on their departure, in the same way as on thar 
arrival. The Viceroy expressed his hearty approval of the arraoie- 
mentH, non-official and official, made for his reception and hisenta* 
taiumeut at Rangoon ; and directed that this expression of his feeling^ 
which the Marchioness of Ripon fully shared, should be ma<le known 
to the people of all classes, non-official and official, European aod 
Native, to ladies as well as to gcutlemen.] 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE VICEROY 

AT MOULMEIN. 

rth Dec. 1881. [Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Ripon 
arrive<l at Moulmein at 11 o'clock on the morning of the 27th Decem- 
ber, and disembarked at the Main Wharf at 11-30 a.m. At Half- wi^ 
Creek, on the Moulmein river, the Viceroy's party removed from tha 
Tenasserim to the I. li. S. Irraicaddt/, which had been sent over to 
Amherst to await His Excellency's arrival. The Viceroy and La<ly 
Ripon were received at the wharf by Colonel Duff, Cotnmiasioner of 
Tenasserim ; Colonel Jenkins, ('ommandant ; Major Furlong, Mr. 
Macrae, Mr. Birks, and other officials. Consuls of Foreign States and 
representatives of the various Communities. On landing at the wha4 
an address of welcome was presented to the Viceroy by the English- 
speaking inhabitants of Moulmein, to which His Excellency replied:—] 

I am much obliged to you^ gentlemen^ and I can assure 
you that it has given me great pleasure to come to Burma; 
and I quite made up my mind, when I thought of going to 
Rangoon, that I would make an effort to visit your town. 
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I had heard much of its beauty ; and certainly what I have 
«een in the approach along the river fully confirms the 
asticipations I had formed. I am grateful to you for your 
kind and cordial welcome, and I km glad to find you fully 
appreciate the recent Resolution announced by the Qovern- 
vient of India, with respect to the encouragement of pri- 
<vate enterprise, and think it is calculated to develope the 
^Pftde of this place. X trust those* who are capable of 
tindertaking works of a commercial and industrial character 
in this country will start the work of developing its re- 
sources; for when we say we desire to encourage private 
enterprise, it is, of course, understood that private enter- 
prise will be ready fo accept the offer, and to do its part ; 
and I trust it will be so both with respect to capital from 
Sarope and to local capital — for it is mainly in regard 
to local capital that we desire to encourage private en- 
terprise. 

f An address was next presented by the Burmese and Taking 
feeidents of Moalmein, to whioh His Excellency replied : — ] 

I thank you very much for your kind welcome, and am 

.very glad to see you. I have been very much pleased with 

my visit to British Burma, and with all I heeve seen ; and I 

shall always retain pleasant recollections of my visit, and 

abaJil devote my utmost efforts to develope and promote 

the welfare of this province. 

[In reply to addresses presented by Deputations of the Persian 
apd Mahomed an communities, His Excellency said: — ] 

I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen. It is very 
pleasant to see so many different races living together 
under the shadow of the British Government, and labour- 
ing to promote in unison the welfare of the country. 

[To an address presented on behalf of the Chetties, His Excellency 
replied: — ] 

I thank you very much. When I came out to this country, 

I W449 conamanded by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress to 

4J3play towards her subjects in India and her Eastern 
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dominions, of all classes, and races, and creeds, a strict im- 
partiality ; and it has always been my endeavour to act on 
that principle. I shall communicate to Her Majesty the ex- 
pressions of loyalty which have just been conveyed to me, 
and which I am happy to say are the same as those whidh 
I have received in all parts of the country. I am glad to 
accept what you have said as to the interest I feel in the 
cause of education. •! can assure you that that is a subject 
which I have very much at heart, and that I desire very 
much to promote, by every means in my power, the educa- 
tion of all classes of the community. 

[In reply to an address from the Chinese Community, His Excel- 
lency said : — ] 

I thank you, gentlemen, and I am very much obliged 
for your kind address. I can assure you I appreciate 
highly the presence of the Chinese Community in this pro- « 
vince, and I am well aware of the advantage the province 
derives from their presence, and of the industrial habits 
which they display. I have already had occasion, in con- 
nection which my visit to Rangoon, to assure the Queen- 
Empress of the loyalty of her Chinese subjects ; and I shall 
be very glad% to repeat that assurance in connection with 
your address. 

[At 3 P.M. the Viceroy held a Levde, which was largely attended ; 
and at 4 p. M. His Excellency held a reception of Burmese gentle- 
men, at which decorations were given to a number of officers, ia 
consideration of their long and fuithful services to Government. 
After the presentations had been made Bis Excellency addressed the 
assembly as follows : — ] 

Oentlemen, — I am happy to meet you, and to have 
an opportunity of expressing to you personally, - as I 
have already done to the ' inhabitants of Rangoon, the 
interest which I feel in the people of British Burma. I 
am much pleased with my visit to this province, and am 
particularly struck by the natural beauties of Moulmein. 
I regard the cordial reception which you have given me 
as a proof of your loyalty to the Queen-Empress and your 
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respect for her representative. I and my colleague in the 
Qovernment of India, Major Baring, have conferred with 
the Chief Commissioner on many questions connected with 
the condition of the province, and it has heen especially 
pleasant to me to be able to inform him that the Qovern- 
ment hope before long to take measures for improving the 
position of our native officials. We have also discussed 
various measures for the improvement of agriculture and 
the development of the resources of the country. The 
Qovernment will do all that they can for this purpose; but 
you, who are the leading men of the Burman community, 
can do much more yourselves. I do not ask you. to aban- 
don those methods of agriculture which long experience 
may have proved to be well suited to your soil and climate ; 
but I trust that you will see the advantage of availing your- 
.• selves of such improvements, suggested by European and 
American experience, as may appear likely upon trial to be 
advantageous in this country. It is in this way that you 
may derive the largest amount of benefit from your con- 
nection with England. I need not tell you, who know well 
how zealously Mr. Bernard devotes himself to everything 
connected with the advancement of your interests, that he 
is sure to carry out in the most earnest manner the wishes 
of the Qoverntnent of India in regard to these matters. 

I rejoice, gentlemen, to find the province is prospering. 
The well-being of the people of Her Majesty's dominions is 
the first object of my care, and it is a gratification to me to 
hope, from your friendly reception, that you recognise that 
this is the principal end of my administration. Lady Ripon 
desires me, on her behalf, to express the pleasure which she 
has derived from the greeting you have given her, and, for 
her and for myself, I once more sincerely thank you. 
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MEMORIAL CONCERNINQ THE TIMBER DUTY, 

MOULMEIN. 

L 1881. [On the morning of the S9th December, a Deputation of the IM* 
chants of Moulmein^ both Englifth and Barmese, waited apon ffii 
Excellency nt (Government House, to petition againft tha preaent tis 
on timber, regAr«Unf? which a memorial had been 8nbmitte«l to Vbu 
Bernard, the Chief CoiAmisAioner. Mr. Henderson acted as flpokM- 
man for the Deputation, and Rtated the case of the memorialists A 
length. He said the complaint was that they found the amoutit A 
the tax at present too heavy ; but their principal grievance wan ihil 
they were at a disadvantage as compared with Rangoon, whsie sU 
the timber from foreign and British territory was imported free rf 
duty. He thought ^that they ought to be put on the same footing ai 
Bangoon ; and he urged that if the revenue derived from the timbAf 
duty couM not be given up, some means should be taken by Hrhklli 
the trade in Rangoon should be made to bear its share of the buidHH • 
His Excellency, in replying, spoke as follows : — ] 

I have had the advantage of having before me the memo* 

rial which is addressed to Mr. Bernard, the Chief Oom* 

missioner, and of fully considering the subject with hia 

and with my honourable friend, Major Baring, the FinAO* 

cial Member of the Council of the Governor Qeneral. And 

of course 3'ou will not think it unreasonable that in dealing 

with a question involving such a considerable Bum (d 

revenue, we should have considered prominently whether 

we could afford to dispense with the amount of money 

connected with this duty; and, after fully considering \hid 

question, we came to the conclusion that it would be poi« 

sible for us to dispense with that amount 'without any 

serious inconvenience to our finanoial position. UodeV 

these circumstances, we were free to consider the general 

bearings of the question, and I confess that I cannot my* 

self resist the strong arguments which you put forward in 

this memorial, and which have been enforced by the re» 

marks of the gentleman who has just sat down, — that you 

are undoubtedly by this tax placed in a disadvantageous 
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pofiiticmt and are uodulj weighted in jonr trade as com*- 
pared with the port of Rangoon. Now, gentlemen, it is m j 
desire and that of my colleague to see that every port and 
6Tery town in any part of the Indian dominions should be 
placed upon a footing of equality. I entirely admit that 
it is a hardship which you have a right to complain of, that 
jpoU should be placed at a disadvantage with regard to 
Bangoon ; and the desire of the Qoipernment of India in 
8Uoh a case is to deal on the most perfect footing of equaN 
ity with all ports and towns and districts of the country* 
Uoder these circumstances, it is obvious^ if that principle is 
to bd adopted at all, then,, as you say, either the duty im« 
posed on timber coming down here must be removed, or 
else an. equal duty must be imposed on timber going dowtt 
to Rangoon. 

» . There is one remark in the memorial, on the question 
whether it would be impossible to impose a duty on timber 
ookning down to Rangoon, which I think involves an erron 
You say, the treaty with the Government of Upper Burma 
has now lapsed. This is not my view of the question. I 
have no doubt that the existence of monopolies imposed by 
the King of Ava (which have been, I regret to say, recently 
inoreasing in number) is inconsistent with the spirit and 
intention of the treaty ; but, on the other hand, the treaty 
cannot be said to have lapsed. It might be open to argu^* 
BMBt, whether the imposition, of these monopolies, so in- 
Mnsistent with the spirit of the treaty, would justify the 
Goremment of India in abandoning the treaty ; but until 
we have thought fit to^take a step of that kind, and given 
due warning to the Qovernment of Ava, the treaty cannot 
be said to have lapsed ; and, for my own part, I am not at 
present inclined to take the step of denouncing the treaty^ 
whatever may be ultimately necessary, under circumstances 
which I hope and trust may be amended before long. But, 
ulitil that step is taken, the treaty cannot be justly said to 
have lapsed ; and consequently, we are still bound on our 
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part by the provisions of the treaty, and cannot withdraw 
. from it without due and proper notice to the Qovemment 
with which the treaty was made. 

Besides that, although I should like to leave the Govern- 
ment of India free in regard to the question of maintaining 
that treaty, I have no desire to impose a tax of this kind 
upon the people of Rangoon. It would be open to objec- 
tion in our own intBrests, and I am therefore happy to feel 
that, as we can afford to make the sacrifice of the revenae, 
it is in my power to say that we will remit the duty, reserv- 
ing only such portion of it as may be necessary at present 
for the purpose of amply providing for the arrangement to 
which allusion has been made. What I am prepared, there- 
fare, to do is to reduce the duty at once to one per cent 
We desire to keep that one per cent, of duty on, to cover 
the expenses connected with the arrangement which has« 
just been described ; but .Mr. Bernard will consider, in 
consultation with you gentlemen who are interested in trade, 
whether it is necessary to keep up such an arrangement 
or not. It would, however, obviously disorganise trade to 
dispense with such an arrangement at the present moment, 
and you could not expect us, after making such a consi- 
derable sacrifice, to perform that operation- gratis: we 
therefore propose to keep on a duty of one per cent^ at 
present. 

The question has arisen, as to when this concession 
should take effect. The natural thing to have done would 
have been to have brought it into operation from the- com- 
mencement of the next financial year — that is, from the 
1st of April ; but we have felt that to announce the decision 
now, at the end of December, and to postpone carrying it 
into effect till April, would greatly disorganise the trade ; 
and under these circumstances, we are prepared to reduce 
the duty from the 1st of January next. I hope you will 
see in this a proof that the Government of India desire to 
encourage trade by every means in their power, and to 
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deal with this and all other ports and districts in the coun- 
try on the fair footing of equality. 

[MajcT Baring briefly explainel that under ordinary circumstances, 
half of the loss of revenue would be borne by the Provincial, and half 
by the Imperial, Government ; but in the present instance, it was pro- 
posed ta make a grant of an extra lakh to Burma for the next two 
years, and it was Ifoped that, at the end of that time, the elasticity of 
the revenue, which was one of the features of the revenue of the 
province, would enable the province to bear its share. 

The Deputation then thanked His Excellency, and left.] 



DEPUTATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

HIGH COURT. 

[k Deputation waited on His Excellency the Viceroy at noon on the 29th Dec 
29th December, regarding the proposed establishment of a High 
Court. Mr. Law, who acted as spokesman, explained the views 
of the Deputation on the subject, and concluded by saying that, 
owing to the short time he had had, he was unable to speak with 
more precision, or to furnish statistics in^support of what he had said ; 
but if necessary he would be happy to forward any information that 
was required. His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

I have had the advantage of seeing, last night, a report 
of the proceedings of the meeting held in the Town Hall, 
and learning the object of this * Deputation. Perhaps you 
go a little too far in supposing that a superior court is 
about to be established here immediately. It is quite true 
that I — and I think I may say, the rest of the Government of 
India, are favourable to the establishment of what I should 
prefer to call a Chief Court, mainly upon the grounds of the 
representations made to us by the commercial community 
both here and at Rangoon, and our great desire to meet 
the wishes of that community as far as possible. But the 
question will have to be referred Home to the Secretary of 
State, and, after that, will require legislation : therefore the 
fact that the Court will be established is not so very near. 
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A certain amount of necessary delay will take place, and I 
cannot answer for the view that will be taken of the raattor 
by the superior authority to whom it most be refemi 
With respect to the point to which you have epeeially re- 
ferred, it will receive careful consideration. No ixsAk^ 
suggestions have been made in the directipn of abolishing 
the superior court existing here, so far as superior jii|!i^ 
diction is concerne*d; but no decision has been oome \$ 
upon that point, and I can promise you that the repreMnti- 
tions you have made will receive our best consideration. . 
It will also greatly facilitate our consideration if yon wiU 
kindly furnish us with those further facts and statistics to 
which Mr. Law* referred, and which you might sen4 W 
through the Chief Commissioner. I should be very sony 
to take any hasty step in the direction of abolishing the 
court which exists here, and my present impression m m 
individual is, that it would be wise to allow the eadsting |^ ^ 
rangements to remain until we have had an opportunity <if 
seeing how the establishment of a Chief Court worked. 

[In the afternooD, Their Excellencies and Party embarked ou bjMijl 
the Irrawaddy^ and proceeded down the river to Amhersti when % 
change was Oiade to the Tenasserim^ which proceeded at 6 F.y. dinitt 
to Calcutta. His Excellency expressed himself as highly satiafiad 
with the arrangements made for his reception and entertainment it 
Moulmein, aod desired that an expression of his feelings on this poki 
should be conveyed to the public and to the officials of MoulmeiD toi 
of the Tenasserim division.] 
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OPENING THE EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS AT CALCUTTA. 

[On Saturday afternoon, the 4th January, the Viceroy opened the 4tih Jan. 188 
Exhibition of Industrial Arts, Calcutta, in the new Museum. The 
Hon. H. T. Prinsep, the Secretary, having conducted His Excellency 
to a seat, delivered an explanatory address, to, which His Excellency 
replied as follows : — ] 

Sir Ashley Eden, Ladies and Oentlemeny — It affords 
me great pleasure to be able to be present on this occasion, 
and to assist and take part in the opening of this, the first 
Exhibition which has been established in Calcutta. 

I do not wish to detain you with any lengthened re- 

• marks of my own in declaring this Exhibition open. The 

k objects of the Exhibition have been so well and clearly 

explained in the remarks which have just fallen from Mr. 

Justice Prinsep, that I need not go over the same ground 

which he has traversed. 

I believe that Exhibitions of this description, especially 
when they are held successively in different towns through- 
out the country, are calculated to afford a vej:y useful en- 
couragement to the development of arts, and also to ad- 
vance the artistic character of our manufactures. It also 
appears to me that great advantages are likely to be derived 
from the opportunity thus given to make known to the 
public, more fully than was formerly the case, the beautiful 
and interesting products of indigenous art, and by afford- - 
ing the wealthy classes of the community in this country 
the opportunity of purchasing these products, instead of 
objects (often of a commoner description and of inferior 
beauty) brought from Europe. Again, it is of no small import- 
ance that an Exhibition of this kind offers to manufacturers 
the means, at one and the same time, of attracting the public 
taste to their productions, and also of learning what is the style 
of goods most likely to meet public approval ; and further, 

Cl 
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there will arise, I hope, another benefit from these Exhibitions 
in the stimulus given by them to Indian manufactares— an 
advantage to which I attach, for my part, great importance. 
No one who considers the economic condition of India 
can doubt that one of its greatest evils is to be found in the 
fact that the great mass of the people of the country are 
dependent almost exclusively upon the cultivation of the soL 
This circumstance •tends at one and the same time to 
depress the position of the cultivators, to aggravate the 
evils of famine, and also to lower wages . generaby. I 
always hail, therefore, with great interest, everything whiA 
is calculated to open new sources of employment for the 
people, or to develope those which already exist. This tt 
work which can only be accomplished by the co-operation 
of a variety of agencies. The Government can do some- 
things towards it, and private individuals can take thei]« 
share. The owners of capital, whether Indian or Enropean, 
have a great and valuable part to perform in the promotion 
of this great work. Such Exhibtions can aid also, in their 
own way, in the promotion of this important object. 

I was very glad to hear, from the remarks which fell 
from Mr. P^insep, of two novel features which distinguish 
this Exhibition. Arrangements have been made, it appears, 
to give facilities for ordering reproductions of any ol the 
articles exhibited, which purchasers may wish to possess ; 
and I cannot doubt that these arrangements will prove a 
great convenience both to manufacturers and to the public 
The other feature alluded to is one to which I attach great 
importance, and of which I hear with special pleasure. Hr. 
Frinsep has told us that you, Sir Ashley Eden, have offered 
to pay the expenses of the poorer artizans and workmen of 
Bengal, who may wish to visit the Exhibition. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, my experience since I came to India has 
generally shown rao that the Lieutenant-Qovemor of Bengal 
generally knows how to hit the right nail on the head 
(cheers), and he has certainly done so on this occasion 
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(cheers); for, according to my ideas, one of the most import- 
ant uses to which such an Exhibition as this can be put 
is to aflford to the working classes and to the sraall** * rnanu- 
facturers the means of improving and wi(iening their taste, 
and of expanding their ideas. I trust, therefore, that this 
gfant of Sir Ashley Eden's will be largely made use of by 
ibose for whose benefit it is intended. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I do not 'think that I need 
detain you any longer, as you are all, no doubt, anxious to 
pass from this place into the Exhibition itself, aod to see 
the very beautiful objects which await you there. It will 
be snfficient for me to say that I heartily wish success to thiff 
Sxhibition^ and I trust that the example set here in Bengal 
■ will be followed widely in other parts of India. 
L In accordance with the request made to me by the 
r •Committee, I now declare this Exhibition to be open. 
{Cheers.) 






REPEAL OP THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 

[On the occasion of the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act by the 19th Jan. 18 
Legialative Council, the Members of which unanimously spoke in sup- 
port of the Bill introduce*! with that object, the Viceroy made the 
following remarks : — ] 

I do not wish to detain the Council by any obaervationa 
of <ny own ; nor do I think that I am in any way called upon 
to review the reasons or motives for which this Act was 
originally introduced. All I desire to say is, that it will 
always be a great satisfaction to me that it should have 
been during the time that I held the office of Viceroy that 
the Act was removed from the Indian Statute-book. 
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;th Jan. 1882. [The Legislative Council assembled on the 26th January, to discoai 
the Transfer of Property Rill The primary object of this Bill, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Stokes when he iutroiluce<l it five years before, waaio 
complete the (.'o<le of Contract Law (Act IX of 1872) so &r as it reUtad 
to immovable property, and thus to carry out the policy of Codifica- 
tion which the Government of India had resumed. Its secondazy 
object was to bring the rules which regulated the transmission of fffo- 
perty between living persons into harmony with certain rules aflSsctiiig 
its devcluticn upon death, and thus to furnish the necessary oomple- 
inent of the work which the Legislative Council commenced by paaa- 
ing the Law of Succession (Act X of 1865), continued by passing 
the Hin.lu Wills Act (XXI of 1870) for the Lower Provinoei 
and the Presidency Town, and would soon, it was hoped, end hj 
extending the latter Act to Hindus and Bhuddists in the rest of India.^ ^ 
Another ohject of the Bill was to amend the law of mortgages and ' 
conditional sales, which had, at least in Madras and Bombay, got into 
a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Stokes now presented tlie 
final Report of the Select Committee on the Bill, and moved that the 
further and final Reports of the Committee be taken into considera- 
tion. He explained at some length the nature of the amendments 
described in those Reports, and went fully into the history of the Bill, 
which in its present form, he argued, was a systematic and useful a^ 
rangement of the existing law, an<l which he hoped would speedily be 
passed. The Hon. Durgd (-haran Ldhd, Sayyad Ahmad, Rdj^ Siva 
Prasad, Messrs. Crosthwaite and Evans, and Mah&rdjd Jotindro Mob^Q 
Tagore spoke in favour of the'Bill, and the motion was put and agreed 
to. Iklr. Plowden next addressed the (Council, arguing that sufficient 
publicity had not been given to the Bill, that a lengthened postpone- 
ment was desirable, in order that the Native (community might have 
a fuller opportunity of expressing their views, and finally moved "that 
the Bill as amended by the Select (7ommittee be re-published. *^ The 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir A. Iiden) thought that the Council would bo 
acting with undue haste in passing the 1M11 at once, and suggested its 
postponement for a few weeks. Mr, Rivers Thompson considered the 
suggestion a reasonable one, upon which Mr. Stokes stated that he 
was prepared to postpone the passing nf the Bill for three weeks. His 
Excellency the President spoke a.s follows : — ] 

There seems to be a very broad distinction between the 
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suggestion thrown out by my honourable friend the Lieute- 
nant Governor and the motion of my honourable friend 
Mr. Plowden. That motion is one for delaying the passing 
of this Bill for a very lengthened period. Most of the 
observations made by him in support of that motion con- 
sisted of criticisms, which may be perfectly just in them- 
selves — though I am not convinced that they are — against 
the whole mode of the procedure of this Legislative Council 
in regard to the publication of Bills. He says that our 
methods of publication fail to secure effectual publicity, and 
{hat a very small number of persons in the country know 
what legislation is going on in this Council. 

That, I dare say, broadly speaking is very true, and 
even with all the publicity of Parliament and the Press at 
home, I would venture to say that a very small numerical 

• proportion of the people of England know what Bills are 
passed in Parliament. No doubt, that proportion is very 
much smaller in this country, and my v/ish is that the 
utmost publicity should be given to every measure brought 
into this Council. But when my honourable friend says 
that these Bills are only published in certain Vernacular 
Gazettes, and mentions the number of persons who take in 
those Gazettes, it appears to me that he omits from his 
calculation the rest of the Vernacular Press. Now, the 
Vernacular Press, at all events, should be acquainted with 

.. those Bills as published in the gazettes; and if such Bills 
do not come into the hands of the writers in that Press 
then I venture to say that those gentlemen do not give 
sufficient attention to an important part of their public 
duties. Be that as it may, however, of course the Gov- 
ernment, and the Legislature particularly, can only take 
certain recognised methods of affording to the public the 
opportunity of knowing what is going on in this Council ; 
and it rests with the public to avail themselves of that 
opportunity, or not, as they think desirable. All we can 
do is to give to the Press and the public sufficient means 
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of informing themselTOS in reaped to such Bilk as m 
before this Council ; and I confess that I do not at preseai 
see how it would be possible to materiallj change a practios 
which has been in existence for a very long time in regard 
to the publication of such Bills. 

If, however, my honourable friend Mr. Plo^tden will make 
suggestions with a view to obtaining greater pablieity fbr 
Bills brought into this Council, we shall be glad to coitsidsr 
them^ provided they are such as the Qovernment caa addpW 

As regards this particular Bill, the fact is that leave was 
given to introduce it on the 31st of May^ 1877, and thtli 
we have now arrived at the 26th of January, 1882, which 
is very nearly five years since the Bill was introduced. I 
find that the Bill has been published four sueoessive timet 
in such newspapers or gazettes as the Local Ooyemmentt 
thought fit, and it seems to me that, according to the ordi- 
nary and general modes of publication, and to the course 
followed with regard to other legislative measures during 
that period, this Bill has had a large amount of publioatioa 
and has been for an unusually lengthened period before the 
public. I therefore very much doubt whether any further 
publication Wbuld be likely to elicit any additional opinion 
regarding the measure. I quite understand the advantage 
of such a delay as my honourable friend the Lieutenant 
Qovemor suggests, because public attention is now di- 
rected especially to this matter, and, no doubt, within a 
period of three weeks, a considerable expression .ol pubUe 
opinion, favourable or unfavourable, may be brought foi^ 
ward ; and I think it therefore perfectly reasonable to 
accede to that proposal. On the other band, I consider 
that such a ]>ropo8al as my honourable friend Mr. Fkywdea 
makes would fail to secure the object which he desires. If, 
as he proposes, the measure is postponed for another year, 
the result will probably be that in the interval people will 
not have attended to it any more than they have hitherto, 
and that, when it comes up again, at the last mooQient tfaey 
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will exftmine it as a perfectly fresh matter and start all the 
6ame objections to it over again. 

Now, I am very sensible of the necessity for aflFording 
every opportunity for the expression of public opinion on a 
measure of this kind ; but of course no one can conceal from 
bimself that it is perfectly possible, by postponing the con- 
ajderation of such a measure till the very last moment and 
tjben asking for an indefinite delay, to bring about the same 
xesalt as would be accomplished by moving for its rejection, 
or practically to shelve the Bill altogether. I do not for a 
moment say that this is the case here. Nevertheless, I 
quite admit that, if a case has arisen for postponement — 
and my honourable friend the Lieu tenent- Governor says 
it has — we ought not unduly to press on the progress 
of the measure. 

In conclusion, I would only point out that, so far as the 
discussion upon the Bill has gone to-day — and it has been 
discussed bjr men of great talent and large experience, — that 
discussion has been favourable to the Bill as it stands. This 
debate will be of great advantage to the public ; it will 
^nide their opinion in respect to the Bill ; it will tend to 
remove certain impressions which appear to -exist in the 
public mind ; and therefore, though I cannot agree to the 
motion of my honourable friend Mr. Plowden for a length- 
ened postponement, I am quite willing to agree that the 
Bill should be postponed for three weeks. 

[After some further discussion, Mr.Plowden withdrew his motion 
and the motion for the passing of the Bill was postponed for three 
weeks. 



The Bill came before the Councit again on the 16th February, 16th Feb 
when after the consideration of some minor amendments, Mr. Stokes 
moved that the Bill be passed. Balni Durg^ Charan Ldh4 and Mr. 
IngUs drew attention to the inexpediency of the principle embodied 
in the first section of the Bill, which permitted its extension by mere 
executive order <^ the Local Governments to territories to which it 
did Bot at present extend ; such extension, they thought, should only 
bfi ptrmitted l>y an Aet of the Legislative Council. Mr. Plowden 
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explaineil that he had come to the Council intencHug to oppose the 
passing of the Hill, but that his opposition had biqcb beea removed bj 
the first of Mr. Stokes' amendments (above referred to), postponing 
the period at which the Bill was to come into operation from "April* 
to "July." EI is Excellency the President said : — ] 

Before this Bill passes, I should like to say a few wordi 
with respect to what fell from my honourable. friendS| BA6 
Durgd Charan L&hd and Mr. Inglis, regarding the mode in 
which it is proposed/ in accordance with precedent, to extend 
this Bill to other parts of the country than those to whicb 
to has been made immediately applicable. If any noiiee 
of amendment on that point had been placed on the paper, 
it would have most certainly received the careful attention 
of the Government ; but as no such notice has been given, 
the point cannot now be practically considered. With re- 
gard, however, to the general question, 1 do not wish to lay 
down any hard-and -first rule, or to pledge the Government* 
as to the course which it may take in regard to fature 
Bills. That course must be regulated by the nature of 
each particular Bill and the circumstances of the time at 
which it may be proposed to the Legislative Council. I 
have also one other point to mention. In the course of the 
discussion three weeks ago, there appeared to be some 
doubt in the minds of Members of Gouncill as to what 
was the opinion of a very distinguished person in this city 
— the Chief Justice of the High Court — with reference to 
this Bill^. Of course, any opinion entertained by Sir 

^ In the course of his speech on the 26th January, Mr. Plowden had remark- 
ed — "He (Mr. Plowden) also saw a note the other day, which he supposed was 
the same which had been just referred to by the Honourable Member in 
charge of the Bill, and which contained the opinion of the Honourable the Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court ; and what did the Chief Justice say ? Thd 
Council had heard that Sir Richard Garth was in favour of the Bill, and Mr. 
Plowden concluded he was, as the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
said so. But he did not gather, from what he saw of that opinion, that 
the Chief Justice was absolutely in favour of that BilL Sir Richaid Qarih 
said in effect that he could not say he quite approved of the principlA 
of the Bill as it had been framed. It went far too much into details, and w«ald 
perplex mufassal Judges in the consideration of many difficult questions." 
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Richard Garth is entitled to so great weight by the Oovern- 

tnent, that I felt it my duty to ascertain what his opinion 

in regard to this measure was. I accordingly addressed to 

J|iw the following note : — 
" My DHAR Sib Richard,— There ftppears to be an impreBsioa in the 

minds of some persons that you dUapprove of the Transfer of Proper-r 

%g Bill now before* the Legislative (Council. 

^It would greatly assist me in (leci«liiig vhat course it would be 

^irable to pursue with that measure, if you would let me know 
• vbat you think of it iu its present shape, and whether, in your opi- 

BieR, it ought to be passed into law without further delay, or should be 
■ pon^poned for another year. 

** Yours sincerely, 
"(Sd.) RIPON." 

" Calcutta, ^th February, 1882." 



To that letter I received the following answer : — 

" My dhar Loan Ripon,-^I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and to say, in reply to it, that on the whole I do approve of the 
Transfer of Property Bill, and trust that it may be tallowed tp pass in- 
to law without further delay. , 

I feel grateful to Your Excellency for having given me an opportu- 
nity of expressing this opinion. J fear that my views on the subject 
were somewhat misrepresented on the occasion of the late debate upon 
the Bill ; and I should be extremely sorry if any critical remarks which 
I may have made in my note of November last were in any degree the 
means of retarding the progress of a measure which, I believe, will 
prove a real blessing to the people of this country. 

" The remarks to which I uUtKle applied rather to the principle up- 
on which the Indian Law Commissioners in England have been in the 
habit of framing laws for India, than to any special defects in this par- 
ticular Bill. 

" I have no desire to criticise the numerous objections which have 
been made to the Bill by my good friend and colleague Mr. Cunning. 
ham. Suffice it to say, that for the most part I do not agree with 
him, and 1 believe that, if a Bill were framed in accordance with his 
views, it would not be nearly so good a measure as that which is now 
before Your Excellency's Council. 

Dl 
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" A perfect Rill upon such a subject is probably out of the question, 
and it is as difficult in codification, as it is iu other things, to pleiae 
everybody ; but, having regard to the length of time during which this 
Bill has been under consideration, the careful and repeated diacussioa 
which it has unlergone, and the pains which have been bestowed upoa 
it by the hip^hest authorities iu the land, I think that any farther poe^ 
ponement of the measure can lead to no profitable results. 

'* No man, I believe, has ever protested more strongly than I htfe 
against haAty and ill-ccnsidered le^slation in such matters ; and I am 
afrai«l that my excellent friend Mr. Stokes has often looked upon me 
as one of his most determined opponents. Hut it can hardly be saU 
with any show of reason, that this Bill has not received ita due meed 
of consideration ; and I was indeed rejoiced to find that Sir Michael 
Westropp, although not approving of the Bill for the Preaidency d 
Bombay, paid a just and generous tribute to the ability and earoeit 
induntry which htis been displayed in the preparation of it, and whidi, 
whether we agree with him or not, we must all feel that our friend tin 
Legal Member of Council most fully deserves. 

** I am, 
*' Mt dear Lobd Eipon, 
" very sincerely yours, 

''(Sd.) RICHARD Q ARTE 

" 33, Theatre Road ; 
'nbth February, 1882.'' 

[The mottou was then put and agreed to.] 
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[In the Legislative Council on the 1 6th February Mr. Stokes moveil I6th Feb. It 

\hat the Bill to define and amend the Law relating to Easements and 

licenses, as ameryled, be passed — this motion following one that the 

eonsideration of the further report of the Select Committee betaken 

into consideration, and certain amendments proposed by the Lieute- 

■ nant-Governor, which were agreed to. Mr. Stokes explained briefly 
that the object of the Bill was to state clearly and compactly the 
law relating to Basements, which was now (in the words of the Chief 
Justice of Bombay) " for the most part to be found only in treatises 
and reports practically inaccessible to a large proportion of the legal 
profession in the mufaHsal and to the subordinate judges." In reply 
to the objection that the Bill was not necessary, Mr Stokes supple- 
mented his previous remarks on the point by quoting a minute of Mr. 
Justice Field's in favour of the Bill. The Hon. Sayyad Ahmad 

* Khan and Messrs. Evans and Crosthwaite then addressed the Coun- 
cil, after which His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

I should like to say a few words — not upon the merits 
of this particular Bill, because I have nothing to add to 
what has fallen from those who have preceded me, and 
whose authority on the mere legal aspect of the question 
is much greater than any which I possess. I merely wish to 
say, in respect to the observations made by the Honourable 
' Mr. Crosthwaite, that I do not feel the objections which he 
indicated in the commencement of his speech to the passing 
of a Bill of this kind for a limited area. I think that, in a 
country so large as India, that is a very judicious course to 
pursue, because diflferent parts of the country are in differ- 
ent conditions of progress, and might require to be dealt 
with in a very different manner by legislation ; and therefore 
I cannot say that is an objection which weighs with me, 
that a Bill of this kind should be passed in connection only 
with those Local Governments who desire to have the 
advantage of it. What I am anxious to speak about is not 
the subject of this particular Bill, but the general question 
of which this measure is a part — the question of what is 
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knowu by the name of * Codification/ My friend Sayyad 
Ahmad^ on a late occasion, addressed the Council on that 
subject, and expressed his views in favour of the extension 
of codification in India, and his belief in the advantages it 
was calculated to confer on the people of the coantty. 
This is the last of a certain number of measures which wert 
introduced into, this Council a few years ago by the Gov- 
ernment of India, <and at that time the subject of co<fi- 
fication was discussed in some speeches which were th«n 
made ; and I hope, therefore, that my colleagues will pardon 
me if I now occupy some little time with remarks upon tba 
general question involved in all these measures. 

I am not about to argue on tl^e general merits of codi- 
fication. The question of codification has now arrived it 
a stage at which most questions in course of time arrive, ift 
which those who are opposed to any principle, finding that* 
the arguments against them are strong, and rest upon ve7 
high authority, no longer profess themselves enemies of that 
principle. You no longer hear, or very rarely hear, peopk 
in public argument, whatever they may think in private, say 
that they are opposed to codification in general. On tks 
contrary, what they say is, that codification is an excellent 
thing ; that the arguments of Bentham, Austin, Field, aad 
others are quite conclusive, and that they entirely agree in 
the propriety of codification, but that they are altogether 
opposed to this particular measure. It is against the mea8ur9» 
not against the principle of codification, that their arguments 
are directed. AH persons who have had experience of legis- 
lative bodies are quite aware of that phase of public questions, 
when it is no longer possible to contest the general prin- 
ciple, and when the battle is confined to a war of posts and 
of details. This question has been so thoroughly threshed out 
by the eminent men I have just named — and 1 would add by 
Sir H. Maine, who is well worthy to be placed by tiieir 
side — that I am only anxious now to say a few words as to 
the applicability of this principle to India. It has been oftefi 
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9aid that this priadple is very good in itself and very aj^Ii- 
table to Europe, or to America, or to countries in which 
Western civilization exists and dominates, but that it is 
not applicable to the circumstances of India, because the 
natives of this country are a peculiarly conservative peo- 
ple; that thej have their own customs, which are well 
kaown and recognised ; and that the best possible course 
Ik to leave tihese customs alone, and all6w them to operate 
itt accordance with the traditions which have come down 
to them from a distant period of time. I confess that that 
aipg«ment^ has pressed a great deal at times on my own 
Blind, and if the state of things in India were really such as 
that argument supposes it to be, then it may fairly be said 
that it is premature to attempt to introduce measures lay- 
ing down general principles of written law upon varied and 
iaiportant branches of legislation. But I venture to think 
that the statement to which I have alluded is founded upon 
H misapprehension of what is the real condition of affairs 
in this country at the present time. I will not rest my 
Opinion on my own authority. I have attended for a con- 
uderable number of years to Indian affairs, but I Jiave been 
ctnly a short time in this country, and I shouM be sorry to 
test an opinion of that kind upon my own limited experi* 
fence. But if the Council will pardon me, I will read a long 
quotation from a very great authority, Sir H. Maine, which 
appears to me to put the actual state of things with regard 
to the influence of English law in India upon the existing 
wmdition and circumstances of the customary laws of the 
country, in a light which has very much impressed me, and 
which I think is well worth the consideration of the Coun- 
cil when they are dealing with questions of this kind. I 
hope the Council will pardon the length of the quotation, 
because the views to which I desire to direct attention are 
much better expressed in it than it would be in my power 
to express them, and also because they are set forth by a 
gentleman whose authority is much greater than any I can 
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pretend to. The quotation is from a book very well known 
— Sir H. Maine's Village Communities in the East ami 
TFes^,— and is as follows: — 

''You may therefore, perhaps, recall with some surprise the reuon 
which I assigned in my first lecture for making haste to read the les- 
sons which In<lia furnishes to the juridical studeivb. Indian usa^ 
with other things Indian^ was, I tolvl you, passing away. The explaot- 
tion is that you have bo allow for an influence which I have merely 
referred to as yet in connexion with the exceptional £nglish CourtB at 
Calcutta, Madras, an<l Bombay. Over the interior of India it has only 
begun to make itself felt of late years, but its force is not yet nearly 
spent. This is the influence of English law — not, I mean, of the sfHr^ 
which animates ICnglish lawyers and which is eminently cbnaerra- 
tive, but the contagion, so to speak, of the ICnglish system of law,— the 
efiect which the body of rules constituting it producer by contact 
with native usage. Primitive customary law has a double pecuharity: 
it is extremely scanty in some departments ; it is extremely prodigal 
of rules in others ; but the <lepartments in which rules are plentiful * 
are exactly those which lose their importance as the movements d 
society become quicker and more various. The body of persona to 
whose memory the customs are committed has probably always been 
a quasi-legislative, as well as a quasi-judicial body, and has always 
added to the stock of usage by tacitly inventing new rules to apply 
to cases which are really new. When, however, the customary law 
has once been reduced to writing aad recorded by the process which 
I have described, it does not supply express rules or principles 
in nearly sufiicient number to settle the disputes occasioned by the 
increased activity of life and multiplied wants which result from the 
peace and plenty due to British rule. The consequence is, wholesale 
and indiscriminate borrowing from the English law — the most copious 
system of express rules known to the world. The Judge reads Eng- 
lish law-books ; the young native lawyers read them ; for law is the 
study into which the educated youth of the country are throwing 
themselves, and for which they may even be said to display something 
very like genius. You may ask, What authority have these borrowed 
rules in India 1 Technically, they have none whatever ; yet, though 
they are taken Cand not always correctly taken) from a law of entirely 
foreign origin, they are adopted as if they naturally commended them- 
selves to the reason of mankind ; and all that can be said for the pro- 
cess is, that it is another example of the influence, often felt in 
European legal history, which express written law invariably exerdses 
on unwritten cuetomary law when I hey are found side by side. For 
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myself, I cannot say that I regard this transmutation of law as other- 
wise than .lamentable. It is not a correction of native usage where it 
is unwholesome. It allows that usage to stan<1, and confirms it rather 
than otherwise ; but it fills up its interstices with unamalgamated 
masses of foreign law." 

Well, now, I am bound to say that I was extremely 
struck with that passage the first time I read it after I came 
to India, and that it has made a considerable impression on 
my mind ever since ; and that I have nad a good deal of 
evidence, since T read it, to show the accuracy of the state- 
ments contained in it. It appears to me that it contains 
two statements : in the first place/ that there is in Indian 
customary law, and in the customary law of all countries, 
in its original condition, an element of progress, — namely, 
that it was applied by those bodies which Sir H. Maine 
described as jua^i-legislative as well as quasi-judiciailj and 
that there was then a means, while preserving the custom- 
iary law, of applying to the changing circumstances of the 
time a change in the interpretation of the principles of 
that law, and even of extending and altering them sensibly. 
But, of course, the moment you crystallize — if I may say 
so — ^these customs by the operation of a series of legal 
decisions which, when they have once been, given, become 
fixed, that element of progress and modification to meet 
changing circumstances is destroyed. On the other hand, 
Sir Henry Maine points out that, in that large domain of 
law in which primitive customs give no light and provide 
no remedy suitable to the circumstances of advancing 
civilization, the practice of our Courts necessarily and 
inevitably introduces and fills up, as he says, the large and 
wide interstices of that law by an unamalgamated mass 
of English law. Therefore, we are not in the position, aa 
it seems to me, of being able to maintain unchanged, with- 
out the operation of English law upon them, the ancient 
primitive and traditionary customs of the country. There 
is a great change inevitably going on by the operation 
of English law and Eoglish Courts — a change which is 
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steady, and at the same time almost nneonseioaa ; and fiie 
question which we have to deal with is, what is the best 
mode of meeting a state of things of that kind ? — whether it 
is better to leave that change to go on by the iiftrodactioi^ 
of the principles of English law, gathered here and there at 
the case may arise; or whether it is better from time (q 
time to lay down in carefully-prepared and well-consideral 
statutes those principles which appear most ctearlj to ooon- 
bine the general principles of native law with the beat 
principles of modern jurisprudence. I am bQund to say 
that I am very much impressed by the strength and forct 
of Sir Henry Maine's argument in the passage wbicih I 
have quoted, and I believe that it distinctly proves that it 
is not correct to suppose that there is no charge whatever 
going on by the ordinary operation of English law in tbil 
country in native custom, and that it is far better to legis* 
late from time to time with a careful regard of the charac« 
ter and nature of that custom, as fat as it is now operative 
and alive, and to fill up the interstices which exist in it, 
not with what might be called the accidental importation of 
portions of English law to meet particular cases, but by 
deliberate and well-considered legislation. That ia tbft 
principal reason which has led me to think that the genen^ 
course of legislation which has been follpwed now by thfi 
Government of India for a long series of years, in the pre- 
paration of measures of this kind, is a course saitable to 
the existing circumstances of this country, and which may 
be pursued from time to time with the greatest advantage, 
and without which you will find what is valuable and living 
in native customs passing away more rapidly, through pofr 
sibly more insensibly, than would be the case under the 
operation of any distinct legislation on which public opinion 
could be brought to bear, and which could be discussed in 
this Legislative Council. 

Now, there is, of course, I know very well, in the 
minds of a good many persons, an alternative to such a 
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system as that of which I have heen venturing to express 
my approval, and that is, the system of practically leaving 
judicial officers throughout the country to act according to 
their own unfettered judgment in these matters. And I 
think that the preference for the system, which was adopted 
in many parts of India in former days with great advantage, 
lies very much at the root of some of the objections felt by 
some persons to what is called codification. On that point 
I should like again to refer to the authority of Sir Henry 
Maine, and in doing so, I shall read from a letter of his 
which was quoted by my honourable friend Mr. Stokes on a 
previous occasion in connection with this very Bill in its 
earlier stage. The name of the writer was not then at- 
tached to it, but I have Mr. Stokes' authority for now 
mentioning it. Sir Henry Maine writes : — 

» "The true alternative to codification is the course hinted at by 
a certain school of administrative officials, — that of having no law 
at all, but of giving the fullest discretionary powers to functionaries of 
every class. I do not at all deny that a great deal may be said for it. * 
If the history of India could be begun again, and if Parliament 
were not disposed to do what it did in the old Statutes, and to force 
law upon us by the Courts it established, I am not at all sure that a 
wise Indian legislator would not go in for universal difScrctioo. But 
the very Indian officials who denounce law do not seriously believe 
that it can be got rid of; and the, only effect of their objections is to 
prevent its being improved in the only rational way. Great undigested 
lumps of English law are finding their way into the law adminis- 
tered by the Courts to the people. I doubt whether in India there are 
a dozen copies of some of the books from which this law is taken ; and 
these are, of course, written in language unintelligible to the bulk 
of the natives and to the great mass of Englishmen.'' 

I do not, I confess, agree myself with the opinion here 
expressed by Sir Henry Maine, which is more apolitical 
than a legal opinion, when he says that he is not at all sure 
that a wise Indian legislator would not go in for universal 
discretion. That is, I confess, not my view of what is 
desirable in India in its present condition. I entirely admit 
that there have been men in past times, able rulers, no 
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doubt^ and who have been able to administer to the people 
a law extremely acceptable to them, because they possess^jd 
those rare qualities of sympathy with the natives, 9Ad 
that intimate knowledge of their feelings, traditions, and 
habits, which enabled them to discharge daties of so n^aoli 
difficulty in a manner acceptable to those whom th^ 
governed. But such men are always rare. .You cannot 
supply the ranks of our judicial service in any number wiA 
men possessing these rare qualifications. I bav,e the TCiJ 
highest possible opinion of the ability of th.e Indian GivU 
Service, but of course it is out of the question to fi,nd imoj 
men possessing those peculiar qualifications whioh have 
marked the career of some of the most distinguished mooi- 
bers of that service in times past ; and, even if we could 
find them, I feel bound to say that it would, in my jadgr 
ment, still be a distinct advantage to the country that W6« 
should pass out of that patriarchal stage so far as concenui 
the more advanced and civilized parts of the country. 
Doubtless there are many tribes and races in a very back- 
ward — some of them almost in a savaore — condition, who 
must be governed on principles different from those whi(;]^ 
are applicable to the great mass of the people of India; 
but, speaking of the country in general, I say that it is a 
good thing that you should pass away from the condition of 
affairs in which, instead of having settled law, the decisipi^ 
of judicial cases was left to the arbitrary and unfetter64 
judgment of the particular individuals who tried them. I 
do not use the term ^arbitrary' in a disparaging sense, but I 
hold that it is a clear benefit to the people of this country 
that they should advance from the stage of arbitrary dis- 
cretion to one of written and settled law. Sir Henry Maine, 
in the book from which I have just now been quoting, sajfl 
that the fact that natives of India are becoming more a/o- 
quainted with their rights as individuals is a source of seri- 
ous difficulty to the Government of this country. There 
may; of course, be difficulties in such a state of advanoQ 
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Ti^dtii oti'e stag'e of civilization to another. You cannot pas^ 
fh)m ohe istag'd of civilization to another in any country, ov 
at any 'time, without peculiar difficulties ; but whatevei 
iSttiiy be the nature of those difficulties, I say distinctly that 
ft is Well for the people themselves that they should ac 
'^uire an increased knowledge of their rights ; that they 
ihoUld be more and more ready to enforce those rights^ 
Attd (Should be d^ble to appeal to the' law and to distinct 
Btatntes. Under any circumstances, I should think it a 
gtekt misfortune if we were to fall back upon that patri- 
archal system which has been so largely abandoned in most 
parts of India from time to time. 

A^in, I think that, when we consider that a very large 
imrnber of our jtidici3.1 officers in this country are neces- 
terily men who have had none of that special legal training 
• "ivhich barristers at home possess, and who consequently 
|l6thaps are not so well up in law-books and cases as bar- 
TOter-judges might be, it seems to me that that in itself 
dobstitutes a. strong arguinent for the embodiment in distinct 
tad clear Statutes of the principles and rules with which 
offli^erd of that kind have to deal. 

1 have mysielf been a judicial officer at home, as a 
ri[iagi^trate and justice of the peace, with no judicial train- 
ing 5 ind I know perfectly well that I should be entirely at 
deia if, having to decide cases when sitting in such a capa- 
Atf, instead of having a distinct law to refei* to, I had to 
86iirdh through a vast mass of cases for guidance. The 
rS^tilt Woiild be that I should be entirely in the hands of 
flie magistrate's clerk, from whom I shduld have to take 
my law. I cannot but think, therefore, that it must be a 
gresLt advantage to the judicial officers of this country to 
&atre the rules by which thoy are to be guided embodied 
hi clear and defiiiite language in Statutes framed with the 
nttilost care and deliberation. 

I must beg pardon of my colleagues for having detained 
iSbeiti 3b long. But I now cbme to the la^t ^omi upon 
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which I have anything to say, and that is, to the charge 
sometimes made against the Acts passed by the Qovem- 
ment of India — the charge of what is called technicality. 
The drafting of Acts of Parliament is^ in fact, a scienoe, 
and the language of all science is necessarily technical. 
It is impossible to avoid it. What is called ^he absence of 
technicality is in reality the absence of precision ; it is 
impossible to draw ilp laws with care and accaracj without 
the employment of technical language, and that aystem of 
definition which has been introduced of late years both ia 
England and here, with, as it seems to me^ such great ad- 
vantage to the precision and intelligibility of oar Statutes. 
That objection is one which I am very well used to at home, 
where I have had a pretty long administrative and political 
experience of the preparation of Acts of Parliament, and 
with their discussion in both Houses; and I know very well* 
how frequently that objection to what is called technicality 
is raised, and I know also how often it is listened to in the 
House of Commons or in the House of Lords, with the 
result that, when the technicality to which objection is 
taken is avoided, the Act becomes in many respects alto- 
gether unintelligible, and has to be amended in a very few 
years, just because language has been imported into it 
during the course of debate by gentlemen who object to 
technical language, who bring in what they call common 
sense, and which really turns out afterwards to be a puzzle 
to the Judges sitting in Westminster Hall. I, therefore, 
myself do not see the force of that objection to technicality. 
I have had long experience of questions of this kind, have 
had intimate personal knowledge of some of the ablest 
draftsmen in England, and I can truly say that I have 
never had to do with any one who surpassed my learned 
friend, the Legal Member of the Governor General's 
Council, in zeal, in wide knowledge, in the accuracy and 
precision of language with which his Bills are drawn. I 
therefore, must say that I think the charge of want of 
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clearness^ of accuracy, is one which, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, can be brought less againsfc the Bills drawn by 
my honourable and learned friend than against many of those 
which have been drawn by men of great distinction at 
home. As Sir Richard Garth truly says, in the letter which 
I read earlier in our proceedings, men will always differ 
about questions of wording and drafting, but all experience 
goes to show that, if you have got k really competent 
draftsman, on whom you can place real reliance, the best 
thing to do is to trust him with regard to drafting, whatever 
opinion you may entertain with regard to political questions 
about which the Executive Government is bound to exer- 
cise the fullest discretion, and which are of course matters 
for discussion in this Legislative Council. 

I must again beg pardon for detaining the Council so 
long, but I was anxious on this occasion, when the last of the 
measures of- codification introduced some time ago was 
about to pass, to take the opportunity of expressing my 
general views on the subject. I think I may say that I am 
always accustomed to say plainly what I think on any sub- 
ject, but I do not know how far my opinions may be accept- 
able to the members of this Council ; but they * are founded 
upon the honest conviction which I entertain, that these 
measures will tend to promote the best interests of the 
people of this country. 

[The motion was then put, and the BiU was passed.] 
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VOLUNTEERS. 

reb. 1882. [^^ Saturday afternoon, the 25th Eebruary, the yiceroy presided 
at the annual Distribution of Prizes to the Calcutta. YoIunteenL 
After inspecting the Corps, His Excellency delivered the lloildviag 
address : — ] 

Colonel Graham] Officers and Members of the OaldM 
Volunteer Corps, — It is a great pleasure to iiie to tilidet jtk 
once again upon this annual occasioil ; and I rejoice to fiiti 
from the reports which have been laid before me, itist (k% 
progress of this Corps during the past twelve months hiS 
been rlltogether satisfactory. And especially wad t plesmd 
to be informed that the shooting of the Corps, dtirittg Chli 
year which has just concluded, has been superior to that of 
the previous twelve months. The principal evtot of t&t • 
period in connection with this Corps has been the establidi- 
tnent of a mounted company. I can assure you tbat it affbiii- 
ed me great pleasure, in union with my bolleagiies in th6 
Government of India, to give my sanction to the formation 
of that mounted company ; and I trust that, as timid gd^ 
on, the company will increase in numbers and in efficiency; 
In many respects a body of mounted volunteei^ hk^h 
frreater diflSculties to encounter than infantry voItthteeriL 
It is more difficult to attain an equal amount 6^ efficiendjr 
in that branch of the service than it is in the infantry; bdt I 
feel very confident that the members of the mounted com- 
pany of the Calcutta Volunteers will recollect that the 
character of the whole Corps is in their hands, and that it 
behoves them to take care that the general standard of 
efficiency of the body is not diminished by any neglect on 
their part ; and sure I am that this consideration will stimu- 
late their efforts and encourage their exertions, and will 
induce them to devote themselves yet more earnestly to 

^ the special duties which they have undertaken in the 

^k ' Corps. 
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Besides the addition of this monuted company duriag 
the last ye^r, two new cadet companies have also been add- 
^ to the Corps. Now, Colonel Graham, I attach much 
^fgportance to the existence of cadet companies in connecr 
t^o^ wit^ bodies of Volunteers. tSome persons, perhaps, 
j/xjuj think that diffei;ence of size may somewhat impair the 
^peairance of 'a coi;ps ; but in the c^se of Volunteers we 
IffLve Uy remember that in cadet companies we have the 
]D|ja,cleu^ of many a futuire Volunteer Corps, and that it is a 
great advantage, npt only to the youths themselves, but to 
t}]|3, Qojantry at large, that in the early period of life they 
ft^puld obtain the trajining which is afforded by a corps of 
y^jt description. Hereafter they may enter the ranks of 
your other companies, or perhaps they may go forth from 
^Iputjta, to reside in other parts of India ; and if they take 
^^ latter cpurse ; then this Corps will be able to feel that 
jpji have done your part in training volunteers, not only for 
ypur own Corps, but it may be for many other Corps throughr 
onif the length and breadth of the country. 

I was very glad to learn tl^at you were for a few days in 
Ci^mp, a short time. ago. I have always felt that there were 
fyw things which tended more to promote the trjae eflSiciency 
q£ a body of volunteers^ than that they should from time to 
time go into camp. By going into camp, evea for a day or 
tWPj Volunteers are bi:ought, not for a few hours, but for a 
n^Qjce lengthened period, under the rules of discipline ; and 
\f^€i all know that discipline is the essence of every military 
bp4y* Many things may be learnt in camp in a few days 
lyjbich could not be ajcquired in many days of ordinary drill, 
and I ^ui quite si;ire that under a commanding officer so able 
ajad.$o. zealous as Colonel Qraham, who has the interests of 
the Volunteers so fully at heart, there are no advantages 
wluph can be derived from camp experience which you will 
not have the opportunity of securing. 

X do npt think tha.t I need detaia you much longer ; but 
there is yet one remark which T desire to make. I have. 
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said more than once si ace I came to India, that the Govern- 
ment of India placed great confidence in the Volnnteers. I 
was accustomed by my English experience to feel a deep 
interest in the Volunteer movement, and to fully recognise 
its value; and I am happy to say that nothing which I have 
learnt during the twenty months in which I have had the 
honour to hold the great office I now fill, has in any degree 
diminished the confidence that I was naturally inclined to 
place in the Volunteers of India. But I desire to impress 
upon you that the fact that such confidence is reposed in 
you by the Government casts upon you great and especial 
obligations. It would indeed be a grievous thing if the hoar 
of trial should ever come, and the Government, acting upon 
that confidence, should find that it had been misplaced. I 
have no fear that that will be the case, but I should wisli 
you always to keep before your mind the truth that, just i 
because the Government does place that confidence in yon, 
you are bound to do your best to justify it. Volunteering 
is not a thing of handsome uniforms or pleasant meetings; 
t has in it a deep and true reality, and it is only in propor- 
tion as you realise that you have undertaken duties to your 
country whiob you cannot shirk, that you will be able to 
fulfil those expectations which the Government and which 
your countrymen have formed concerning you. 

Colonel Graham, — I regret extremely to say that Lady 
Ripon is unable, in consequence of slight illness, to be pre- 
sent on this occasion. Up to the middle of the day she had 
fully hoped to be able to come, and had done her best to bring 
about that result ; but her inexorable medical adviser posi- 
tively forbade her to leave Government House, and I should 
not have been a good husband if, under those circum- 
stances, I had not supported him. I am happy, however, 
to say that she has prevailed upon Lady Stewart to take 
her place upon this occasion, and I am quite sure that you 
who have won prizes will be proud indeed to receive them 
from Lady Stewart's hands, not only on account of those 
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many qualities which so well entitle her to '' rain inflaence, 
and adjadge the prize/' bat also because you will remember 
that she represents one who is so well fitted, by his great 
and eminent services, to hold with the greatest advantage 
to India the command of that gallant army which our 
Sovereign has entrusted to his care. 

It now only Remains for me to ask Lady Stewart to be 
good enough to present these prizes. 



CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL. 

[The Report of the Select Committee on the Crimioal Procedure 2nd Mar 
Bill was taken into con»iiIeration by the Legislative Council on the 2nd 
March. Two amendments to the Bill, proposed by Mr. Stokes, were 
adopte<l ; a thir>l amendment, proposed by Mahdrdj^ Jotindra 
Moh^n Tagore, the object of which was to expunge from the Bill the 
section which gave power to the Government to appeal against 
an acquittal, gave rise to lengthened discussion. The Hon. Durgd 
Charan Ldhd, Sayyad Ahmad Khan, and Hiji Siva Pras&d spoke in 
favour of the amendment ; the Bon. Messrs. Reynolds, Plowden, 
Crosthwaite, Gibbs, and Stokes spoke against it. His Excellency 
the President said : — ] • 

I have listened very carefully to the discussion, in which 
opinions have been expressed on both sides of the proposal 
submitted to us by the Mahdrdjd ; and I am bound to say 
that my own opinion is that it would not be desirable to 
adopt the amendment moved by my honourable friend the 
Mahdrdjd, at all events on the present occasion. My 
honourable friend was good enough to inform me a few days 
ago that he desired to bring this question before the Council, 
and I then told him that I would give my attention to the 
subject, and would not fail carefully to consider it. I need 
not say that I have not had time to do that up to the present 
moment. The question is obviously not a new one. The 
statements brought forward to-day show that it has been 
considered on various occasions by the Government of India 

Fl 
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and by the Local Governments, and it is certainly not a 
question on which I should feel myself justified in taking 
action without further inquiry than we have yet been able 
to institute. It is evidently a matter upon which the opinioa 
of the Local Governments ought to be called for before any I 
step is adopted which would be contrary to the opinioni 
which they have expressed on previous occasions. 1 do not 
think that anybody is likely to suppose that I have an 
inherent objection to reform ; but, at the same time, lam 
quite of opinion that it is the duty of the Government of 
India while it is always ready to consider any proposals for 
the amendment of the law, or for the improvement of the 
administration of the country, to proceed cautiously and 
without undue haste. I have endeavoured, since I have 
been in this country, to adopt that principle, and, even in 
cases about which I might individually have bad no doubt, 
I have felt it right carefully to inform myself as fully as 
possible as to the facts and circumstances of the case, as it 
relates to this country, before I attempted to act upon any 
preconceived notions which I might have derived from my 
English experience. 

I believe tfaat a steady progress of reform is the only wise 
course which in these matters, the Government of India 
can adopt ; and I frankly say that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of giving to this question that full consideration, and 
consulting all those persons whose opinion, it appears to me, 
I am bound to take into consideration before I adopt a 
change involving the abandonment of a principle which has 
evidentlv been adopted most deliberately by the Legisla- 
ture of this country, acting in accordance with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State. 

Under these circumstances, my counsel to the members 
of this Council is not to adopt thi^ amendment. I have the 
fullest intention of fulfilling the promise made to my honour- 
able friend the Mahdrdjd, that I will give the subject my con- 
sideration as soon as opportunity offers ; but if I am asked 
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to say 'aye' or 'no' upon this motion at the present mo- 
ment, I have no alternative but to oppose it. 

[The motion was put and negatived. 

The Honourable Durg4 Charan Lihi then moved an amendment to 
Section 456 of the Bill, which related to the rij^hts of a European 
British subject to apply for an order directing the person unlawfully 
detaining him, t^ bring him before the High Court, The object of 
the amendment was to apply the provisions of that section, without 
distinction, to all persons. In justification of jt, Hdbu Durgd Charan 
Ldhd read some extracts from a letter in the Englishman newspaper, 
showing an abuse of power on the part of Executive Officers, and 
expressed his apprehension that there were many cases of the same 
kind which had not reached the public. Messrs. Crosthwaite, 
Stokes, Gibbs, and Major Baring opposed the amendment, mainly 
On the ground that ample security to the liberty of every class of 
Her Majesty's subjects was provided by the Uill. R&jd, Siva Prasdd 
and MabdVij4 Jotindra Mohdu Tagore supported it. 

His Excellency the President said: — ] 

It has often been my fate, in discussions in Parliament 
and elsewhere, to find that, when I spoke late in a debate, 
I was placed in a most unfortunate position; because 
most of what I was going to say — all my best arguments — 
were taken away from me by those who had preceded me 
on the same side. I have very great cause j^f quarrel in 
this respect with my honourable friend Major Baring, because 
he has stated so fully and ably the views which I hold on 
this subject, that there is very little for me to say, beyond 
what the gentleman at Bristol said when he and Mr. 
Burke were canvassing for that city — "I say ditto to Mr. 
Burke." Nevertheless, at the risk of repeating some of 
the arguments he has used, I will, for a few moments, go 
over the ground traversed by him and others who feel that 
it is not advisable to adopt this amendment on the present 
occasion. In the first place, I think it is quite clear that 
the particular case to which my honourable friend Durg£ 
Charan L£hd alluded, and in respect to which he read an 
extract from a letter in the Englishman newspaper, is, if I 
understand the extract that he read, met by the amendments 
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made in the existing law by the Bill now before us ; be- 
cause the difficulty which arose in the cases in the PaDJ^b, 
to which my honourable friend referred, appeared to have 
ariseu because the Court could not inquire into any pro- 
ceedings on the part of magistrates which were not in ibe 
nature of judicial proceedings. The word * judicial' doei 
appear in the existing code, but has been removed from tht 
clause as it stands in*this Hill. At the present moment, the 
words are 'in any judicial proceeding.' The word *judiciar 
has been taken out^ and that will, I hope, meet the particuUr 
case quoted by my honourable friend from the EngHshmnxh, 
Besides this^ however, section 100 of the Bill provides 
greater security than at present existn against anything 
in the nature of arbitrary or illegal imprisonment. Now, 
I certainly cannot think it necessary that I should say 
that no one can be more opposed to anything of that kind 
than I should be ; and I desire to give every person in this 
country^ of whatever race he may be, the fullest security 
against suffering so grievous a wrong as that which would 
undoubtedly result from anything in the nature of illegal or 
improper imprisonment. I venture to hope, howeveri that 
sufficient provision has been made in this Bill, by the 
changes to which I have alluded, to give reasonable and 
adequate security against danger of that kind. I must, 
however, admit that I sympathise a good deal with what 
I think is the feeling at the bottom of the amendment 
moved by my honourable friend Durgd Charan L&h&. I think 
the real meaning of the amendment is that he feels a 
certain amount of disinclination to there being such a 
chapter as the 33rd chapter of this Bill — a chapter provid- 
ing a special mode of procedure for Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. I should be very glad if it was possible to place the 
law in regard to every person in this country, not only on 
the same footing,— for that the Bill will, I hope, practically 
do, — but to embody it in the very same language, whether 
"it relates to Europeans or Natives. But no one who 
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recollects the history of questions of this kind in this 
country can doubt that to deal with that special chapter 
which regulates the procedure with regard to Europeans 
and Americans in* the manner that has been suggested 
wonld be to deal with very difficult and very delicate 
questions. Cases have arisen — not under this particular 
danse, but of* a kindred nature — -in which the Govern- 
ment of the day has been beaten in this Legislative 
Council. We all know the agitation that has taken place 
and the strong excitement which has arisen in past times . / 
upon questions of this sort. They are certainly matters 
not to be entered upon without very full consideration^ or 
as my honourable friend Mr. Stokes remarked^ without con- 
finltation, not only on the part of the Government here, 
but also with the Government at home. Under these 
^circumstances, I would strongly recommend that that parti- 
cular section and that particular portion of the Bill be left 
alone now. Whether any alterations can be made in them 
from time to time, will always be a matter of interest to 
the Government — certainly to me, — and I will not fail to 
<tonsider this particular subject of habeas corpus when op- 
portunity offers ; but I think that it is impossil)le to open 
a question of that magnitude, complication, and difficulty 
without a great deal more thought and examination than it 
would be possible for the Council and the Government to 
give to it at the present time. 

Then there is the point upon which my honourable friend 
Major Baring touched, namely, — whether, as this amend- 
ment is proposed, and as other amendments might easily 
be proposed, in this Code of Criminal Procedure, we should 
not wait until all the possible amendments have been got 
together and considered, instead of adopting the more 
limited amendments which the Bill proposes at the present 
time. I must say that I earnestly hope the Council will 
&ot take that course, for I confess to a great personal 
interest in some of the amendments which it is proposed 
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to make in the law by this Bill. The three amendments to 
which special attention has been drawn by my hononnble 
friend Major Barincir, and the amendments in the direction 
of greater security for personal liberty, are all amendments 
to which I myself attach great importance ; and I think 
that it would be a great misfortune — at all events, if ihtt 
is too strong a term, I should greatly i^gret — if those 
amendments were. not introduced now, and if the countij 
were to be deprived for another period of twelve months 
of the advantage of those amendments. Take one of 
them, — the queston of enhancing a sentence upon appeal 
That is a thing which is going on from time to time, and, 
in fact, instances of such enhancement have only very 
recently been brought under my notice; and I think it is a 
very undesirable power to entrust to the Courts^ if it were 
only for the reason that it is evidently a distinct discoiir- 
agement to a man who thinks he has been aggrieved, to 
resort to appeal; and I should be very sorry to deprive the 
people of India of the advantage of that and other amend- 
ments for twelve months longer, simply because there ar^ 
some further amendments which might, in the opinion o^ 
some of my honourable friends, be introduced. 

I am always glad when discussions like this take place. 
I think that they do a great deal of good. They bring 
points undo r the attention of the Executive Government, 
which it is very desirable we should consider; but, as 
I said before on the previous motion, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the Government should deal hastily with 
questions of this magnitude. What they ought to do is to 
proceed steadily and with caution in the improvement of 
the law and the administration of this country in those 
respects in which they are capable of amendment. Of 
course, there is always difficulty, as my honourable friend 
Major Baring has pointed out, when we are dealing with 
one of our great codes. Nobody can doubt — indeed, I do 
not believe that there is anybody in the country who does 
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not admit — that it is a great adraatage that we have this 
Code of Grimiaal Procedure, and the Penal Code, and the 
other great codes of India, which have been elaborated now 
for a series of years with so much care by the most eminent 
men, in the form of a regular code ; that is to say, of a 
book which may be put into a man's pocket, and which con- 
tains all the iiiformation required upon questions of cri- 
minal procedure, the penal laws, and other matters. But 
if you are to pass small amendments of these codes with- 
out re-enacting the whole code, then in a short time your 
whole code as a body would become obsolete, and would 
be surrounded by a quantity of confusing satellites which 
would entirely obscure the vision of those who had to look 
at the great central planet itself. Now, we know very well 
that there is a certain amount of inconvenience in throwing: 
^a large Bill of this kind on the table of this Council, and 
saying, **We are going to pass this Bill of four or five 
hundred clauses for the sake of a comparatively small num- 
ber of amendments ;*' but, unless you wish to give up the 
advantage of -having these great codes, that appears at 
present to be the only mode in which we can proceed, 
though I think it quite worthy of consideratign whether 
some other mode ought not to be devised, which might 
obviate that difficulty. I saw a criticism the other xiay in a 
public journal, as to the great expense said to be incuiTed 
in the printing of all this matter for the purpose of making 
a few amendments. That is a subject which has attracted 
my attention, and I think it is desirable that we should see 
whether any other system could not be safely adopted. 

I wish only to make one other remark, and that is, that 
the necessary mode of procedure being, for the present at 
all events, to re-enact the whole code, it must not be taken 
that, because the Government in the year 1882 re-enacts 
the whole of this code, it therefore expresses the same 
deliberate opinion upon every single clause contained in it 
which it would be expressing if it were enacting it for the 
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first time. Technically, it is a re-enactment; in reality, it 
is a reprint with certain amendments. The only points on 
which the definite opinion of the GoYernment is expressed 
are the points to which these amendments relate. The 
Qovernment is perfectly open to re-oonsider any other 
portion of this code at any time, and must not be taken to 
imply any opiDion upon any of its general^proyisionK Aa 
I have said, it is psactically a reprint and a re-arrangem«it 
of the code with certain amendments, and those are tiie 
only portions of it upon which the opinion of the €k>yern- 
ment is now deliberately pronounced. Those amendmentSi 
though few in number, appear to me calcalated to confer 
considerable advantage on the people of this country, and 
to improve our methods of criminal procedure in a liberal 
and generous spirit ; and therefore it is that I trust that» 
without adopting the amendment of my honourable friend ^ 
Durgd Charan Ldh&, because it raises large and difficult 
questions which we are not in a position to deal with at the 
present moment, the Council will pass this Bill, in order 
that the people of India may have without delay the adyan- 
tage of those other improvements of the law which will 
result fronv the amendments which the Qovernment has 
submitted. 

[The motion was put and negatived, and the Bill was subsequently 
passed into law.] 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE COUNCIL 

[At the close of the discussion on the Criminal Procedure Bill, His 2nd Har, 
Excellency the Viceroy made the following remarks. : — 1 

Before the Council separates, I wish to state that I pro- 
pose to hold a special meeting of the Legislative Council 
on Wednesday next, the 8th instant, in order that my 
hon'ble friend Major Baring may makQ his Financial State- 
ment. Members of Council are of course aware that in 
regard to these financial proposals it is of the utmost im- 
portance, both for the Government, as regards its revenue, 
and for the convenience of those engaged in trade, that 
when final alterations are once announced, they should be 
carried into effect as speedily as possible. That is the 
course which has always been followed in the British Parlia- 
ment, in order to prevent the loss to Government and the 
inconvenience to trade which otherwise would result. At 
the same time, it appears to me that to propose that the 
Bills which will be submitted by my hon'ble friend Major 
Baring, in connection with his proposals, should be passed 
on the same day, by suspending the standing orders of this 
Council, would be to go further than the rgquirements of 
the case demanded. What I would suggest is, that the 
Council should assemble on Wednesday to hear the Finan- 
cial Statement, and that it should again meet on Friday 
instead of Thursday, which will give Members of the Coun- 
cil a whole day to consider the financial proposals of the 
Government. The consideration of the Bills v\rhich my 
hon'ble friend will present on Wednesday will then be taken 
up on Friday, and the Bills passed if they meet with the 
approval of the Council ; and afterwards the ordinary busi- 
ness, which would in the usual course of things have come 
on Thursday, will be proceeded with. There will bono 
sitting on Thursday. 



Gl 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE BARRACKPOBE 

PARK SCHOOL. 

1882. [On Saturday afternoon, the 4th MnVch, His Excellency the Viceroy 
distributed the prizes to the students of the Barrackpore Park School, 
and addressed the boys as follows: — ] 

Mff young Friend^ — I am very glad to welcome you oiic^ 
more upon this occasion, and to see you again assembled in 
the Park at Barrackpore for the distributtoh of the prizes of 
the school. I have listened with much interest to the report 
which has been read by your Head Master, and have been 
sorry to find the untoward circumstances against which the 
school has had to contend during the last twelve months. 
I trust, however, that you have passed through this time of 
trial successfully, and that neither the influence of the siid 
sickness which has prevailed so largely in this neighbour- 
hood, nor yet the competition of another ' school which hM 
recently sprung up, will, in the end, be found to ititerfere 
seriously with the prosperity and the progress of the Barrack- 
pore public school. Against illness no school or ti^achers, 
and no zeal .of students, can contend ; but competition, 
though it may be disagreeble, has undoubted advantages in 
the stimulus which it administers to the school to which 
it is applied ; and I have great confidence from what I 
have learned of the past of this school, that it will be able 
to hold its own, by means of increased exertions on the 
part alike of the teaachers and of the students, against any 
competition that can be brought to bear. I have listened 
with very great pleasure to the recitation which has just 
taken place. Comparisons are proverbially odious, and I 
do not wish to institute a comparison between the recitation 
of this year and that of last year; but at least I maybe 
permitted to gay — and I think that all who have listened 
to-day io that recitation will agree with me — that the result 
shows no falling off* whatever in that respect ; and I can 
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^sure you that I thought the parts both of Brutus and 

Cassius were played with great skill by those who performed 

them. I have also had much pleasure in delivering 

to-day, in addition to the prizes properly belonging to the 

^hool, the two prizes which, in accordance with the promise 

w}iich r made last year, I myself have given ; and I was very 

glad to learn from Mr. Primrose, who looked over the papers 

3ubmitted in connection with these prizes, that in his opinion 

(and he is a very competent judge on educational matters) 

the papers show the ability of those who had contended 

for the prizes, especially in arithmetic. There were also 

many proofs of skill in the letters which were sent in, 

though, of course, it is not likely that, written in the English 

language, those letters should possess all the qualities which 

they would have possessed if they had been written in the 

native language of those who drew them up. I shall be 
most happy to continue these prizes for another year, and I 

do not know that any better subjects could be chosen than 
t}iQ3e for which the prizes have been offered upon this 
occasion. But I should like to reserve to myself the right, 
if I should be here to offer prizes next year, to change the 
subjects for which they are offered, according \p what might 
then seem to be the requirements of the school. 

In the report with which these proceedings commenced 
an allusion was made to the desire which your Head Master 
feels for the adjunction to this school of a vernacular 
department. That, as you know, is not a question upon 
which at the present moment I can pronounce an opi- 
nion. It is a matter which must be considered by the 
Local Government, upon the report of its own educational 
officers. I can only say that if those who are so competent 
to judge of the niatter as the educational ofHcers of the 
Bengal Government, should be of opinion that the addition 
of such a department will be advantageous to the school, I 
shall be very happy to bear my part in assisting towards the 
necessary expenses required for setting it up. 
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I do not know that I have anything more to say to yon 
to-day. I always think that upon these occasions^ which ue 
intended for the enjoyment of the pupils of a school, the 
less time which is taken up by speeches, the better, and I 
have no doubt that you will much prefer to enjoy yourselves 
in this Park so long as light permits. I wilj therefore no 
longer encroach upon the short time of daylight which still 
remains, except to eiTpress to you my hearty good wiidies 
for your happiness and prosperity during the next year. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1882-83. 

r. 1882. [ The Legislative Council assembled on the 8th of March, when 
Major Baring (Financial Member of council) made his Financial State- 
ment, and in connection with his proposals, obtained leave to introduce 
three Bills, namely, — (1) to amend the law relating to Customs duties 
and for other purposes ; (2) to regulate the Duty on Salt and for other 
purposes ; and (3) to amend the law relating to Kdniingos and Patwdriis 
in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh. The discussion of the 
Financial Statement t^ok place on Friday, the 10th of March, the 
motion before the Council being '* that the Bill to amend the law 
relating to Custt^ms duties, and for other purposes, be taken into con- 
sideration.'' At the close of the debate,. His Excellency the Viceroy 
spoke as follows : — ] 

The discussion which has taken place in this Council 
today has been, on the whole, I think I may fairly say, so 
satisfactory to the Government, as indicating the judgment 
pronounced by the Members of this Council upon their 
financial proposals, that I might almost have dispensed my- 
self from the necessity of occupying the time of this Coun- 
cil with any remarks of my own ; but^ considering the im- 
portant nature and the large scope of the proposals con- 
tained in the Budget of my hon'ble friend Major Baring, it 
would not; I think, be altogether right that I should permit 
this discussion to be brought to a conclusion without giving 
briefly the reasons which have induced me to accord my 
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cordial concurrence to the proposals which have been sub- 
mitted to the Government by my hon'ble friend ; and, there- 
fore, I will ask the permission of my hon'ble colleagues to 
occupy their attention for a short time while I make a few 
observations upon^ the principal points with which this 
Budget deals. 

I will begin by speaking of the proposed repeal of the 
customs duties. I need not recapitulate the convincing 
evidence brought before this Council in the statement of 
Major Baring, to show that the existing state of things in 
respect to our customs revenue is one which it was impos- 
sible to continue longer than was absolutely necessary. 
That that is the case, I think I may fairly say is admitted 
. on all hands, and no one appears to contest that the steps 
which were taken with respect to our customs tariff under 
• the government of my predecessor, Lord Lytton, left that 
tariff in a condition in which it was impossible that it could 
permanently remain. And^ in making that statement, I am 
not saying anything of which my hon'ble friend Lord 
Lytton would complain ; because, in a recent speech which 
he has made in England, he distinctly admitted — and he 
took credit to himself for the fact — that the partial measures 
of customs repeal adopted by his Government were intend- 
ed to bring about that result which they have undoubtedly 
now produced, and to render the continuance of the chief 
customs duties in this country altogether impossible. 

It was, therefore, as it seems to me, absolutely imperative 
that the Government should take the earliest opportunity 
of dealing with this question of the customs duties, and I 
must say for myself that it was a strong motive with me to 
seize that opportunity as soon as it arrived ; because, by deal- 
ing with this subject in a permanent and final manner, we 
may cherish the hope that we shall thus put an end to those 
differences of opnion upon the questions which have un- 
happily now for several years existed between the people 
of England and the people of India, and in which I must 
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frankly say that I think neither party to the CQntroTemjhn 
been just to the other. 

I think tliat, in India, men have been apt to OYcrlooktli 
feelings which must naturally be entertained upon ttua nb- 
ject by those who have all their lives been the earnest til 
conscientious advocates of the principles of free trade. Ii 
doubt it is perfectly true that, when Blancliester manofae- . 
turers ask for the repeal of the cotton duties, they an aik? 
ing for something which will confer benefit upon themselrei; 
but I venture to say that it is almost impossible for Urn 
who stood beside my friends the late Mr. Cobden and Mti 
Bright in the great free trade controversies of the past, b 
understand how men can possibly accuse them of selfiik 
ness because they desire to confer upon the people of Indii 
those benefits from which they and the people of Engliil 
have derived so many blessings. And, again, I think tUi: 
in England men have not understood that strong — ^I kid 
almost saidy that vehement — dread which exists in thii 
country in connection with the imposition of direct taxatun. 
Neither, I think, have they adverted to the fact of th 
limited extent to which economic principles are either stodieji 
or understo^od here, and, therefore, this controversy ffftf^ 
have continued, and might have been made the subject d 
more and more misunderstanding between two g^ 
branches of the subjects of our Queen-Empress, who ought to 
feel that they form but one people under the shadow of to ! 
august throne. But I should mislead my hon'ble colleagvtf 
and the public if, in consequence of my allusion to the pre- 
sent condition of this question of the customs tariff and thft 
impossibility of continuing the existing state of things, th$J 
were to suppose that I was attempting to shelter mysaK 
behind the special circumstances in which we are not 
placed, and was attempting to represent that, in adopt- 
ing the policy of repealing the customs duties, I have been 
only brought to that conclusion by the mere necessities of 
the particular situation in which we are placed. I desire 
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in all bCcft^ions lo be frank both with my hon'ble coK 
gues in this Council and with the public of India, and 
refore I anl bound to say that it has been with great sa- 
action that I have seized the present opportunity of repeal* 
' Ih^se fcustoinl^ dutiei ; because I earnestly believe that that 
•^Iwill be found beneficial to the general interests of 
lia. My hon'ble friend Mahd.rdjd Jotindrd, Mohun Tagord 
►^t)i^d some words about neglect of justice to India in 
isidetation of the interests of Manchester mahufactuMrsl. 
»ih quite sure that my hon'ble friend did not mean those 
oark^ to apply to me, and, indeed, if my hon'ble friend 
^ done nie the honour of paying any attention to the 
Urse which I have phrsued during a public life which has 
li^iided now over more than thirty years, he will know 
at, frotn the earliest period of that public life, I have 
3ti an earnest and consistent advocate of the fiscal prin* 
'les of the free trade J)arty ; and I have been so because 
Jfelievfe that those principles were principles of general 
[JJrcation, calculiated to confer the largest beiiefils upoJi 
> great mass of the community of any iiUtion to which 
y might be applied. And, therefore, no inaft can be 
prided thdt, holding those opinions strongly and firmly, 
I having Eidvocated them throughout the whole course 
tiy political career, I should be desirous, when a fitting 
»o'rtUnity occurred, of having a hand in cohferHng upon 

people of India the benefit of the application of prin- 
les which I believe to be calculated to conduce to their 
tnanent advantage and prosperity. And I can s^y that 
C did not entertain that opinion,-^if I thought that the 
Lrfije which the Government is about to take with respect 

these customs duties was a course which would benefit 
gland at the expense of India, I would not have been 
Uced by any consideration to be a party to such a pro- 
ding. I desire, so long as I may hold the position 
ich I have now the honour to fill, to govern India in th^ 
fert^ts of thdia atid for the bibriefit of h^r people and 
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I would not consent to be a party to any measures whidi 
I (lid not honestly believe would conduce to that great eni 
The policy of the Government in this respect is a policy 
which has been pursued, as we all know^ at home now for 
D long series of years, and which can quote in its support 
the names of the most illustrious financial statesmen of 
England, from the time of Mr Husskinson, or the days of 
Sir Robert Peel, 'down to the long and eminent finandil 
administration of my right hon'ble friend Mr. Gladstone. 
That policy has been founded upon a belief — I should 
rather have said, an absolute conviction — that anything ia 
the nature of protective duties is highly injurious to the 
country in which they exist, and also upon the belief that 
small customs duties, which hamper trade and prodace 
very little revenue, are highly mischievous and objection- 
able ; and I am bound to say, especially with respect to 
the last of these objections — the objection, namely, to small 
unproductive duties, which interfere greatly with trade and 
fetter its operation — that it applies more strongly to India 
then to other countries ; because I believe there is scarcely 
anything of more importance to the future prosperity of 
this great peninsula than that we should do all in our 
power to promote and to increase commercial progress and 
industrial advance, and that everything which tends to check 
or fetter the commerce or industry of this country has an 
especially baneful influence upon the general interests of 
the population. 

It must be borne in mind that this customs revenue, speak- 
ing broadly, was not an increasing revenue. It had not 
those elements of growth which exist in many of the great 
sources of revenue in England, and, from its very nature, it 
was not calculated to possess those growing elements; 
whereas it may fairly be hoped that, by thus removing the 
trammels which press upon the springs of trade, we may 
stimulate enterprise and may derive direct financial bene- 
fit from increased railway receipts, which are a growing 
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element; — and which, I believe, will prove in the future ta 
be a very growing element — in the revenue of the country. 
But while I say this, and while I express my strong opi- 
nion that the course which the Government is taking now 
is opportune and calculated to be highly beneficial to the 
country, I am^et bound to say that I should not have been 
a party to the repealof the cotton duties, or to the repeal 
of the other customs duties, if it had been proposed to re- 
peal them in the face of a deficit, or if it had been neces- 
sary, in order to repeal them, to impose other taxation 
upon the country. I am not at all unaware of the great 
examples which might be quoted in favour of carrying out an 
important customs reform under the shelter of the imposi- 
tion of a direct tax. We have all heard of the famous 
budget of Sir Robert Peel, in which he made a large re- 
form of our complicated, antiquated, and troublesome Eng- 
lish customs system, and recouped himself by means of the 
imposition of an income tax; but I do not think that that 
would have been a wise course to pursue in India. I am 
very well aware, as I have just said, of the strong feelings 
entertained in this country with respect to direct taxation. 
I am not going to enter now upon that thortiy question; 
but it would have been, in my judgment, highly unwise, for 
the purpose even of so . large a benefit as the repeal of 
these customs duties, to have shown that want of consi- 
deration for a large and strongly-expressed public opinion 
which would have been involved in such a proposition as 
one by which fresh taxation would have been imposed 
upon the people for the purpose of repealing these cus- 
toms duties. It was on that very account that, in spite of 
all the anomalies of some portions of our present customs 
system — in spite of the exceeding absurdity of the results 
which followed from some of the arrangements made in 
regard to grey goods by previous alterations, the Govern- 
ment of India abstained from touching this question 
last year. We were then not completely free from the 

Hi 
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expenditure and the trammels of the Afghan War^ and we 
determined that no consideration, even of public conyeni- 
ence. should induce us to deal with this question, except at a 
time when we could take it up and could proceed to settle 
it on a general and permanent footing, and in a condition of 
the finances which, as has been recognised bjr my hon'ble 
feiend the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, would justify 
the large remission of the customs duties proposed this ^' 
year. 

And now I will pass on to a consideration of the arrange- 
ments proposed with respect to the salt tax. I can really 
add very little to what has fallen from my hon'ble friend 
Major Baring with respect to that matter. I confess that 
I am a very strong advocate of this portion of the Budget 
I think that the large reduction we propose in the salt tax 
is very desirable, both upon general grounds and upon * 
financial grounds. My hon'ble friend Major Baring has 
dealt with the financial portion of the question, and I can 
add nothing to what he has said in that respect ; but I desire 
to express the difficulty which I feel in adopting the view 
which has been put forward by some of my hon'ble friends in 
the course of'this discussion, that this tax upon salt — which 
is a tax upon a necessary of life ; which is a tax of many 
hundred per cent, upon the natural price of the article; 
which is paid, as I believe I am justified in saying, for or 
on behalf of every person in this country, of all the many 
millions gathered under the sceptre of our Queen-Empress — 
is not a tax which is felt by those who pay it ; is not a tax 
which it is desirable to reduce apart from the financial con- 
siderations which lead to its reduction, in order to confer a 
benefit upon the great mass of the population of this coun- 
try. My hon'ble friend Rdjd Siva Prasad has stated his 
opinion that this salt duty is felt by the people, that it does 
press upon them, and that they wnll obtain considerable 
relief by the reduction now proposed. I confess that I find 
it very difficult to suppose that that is not the case, and that 
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a tax of this kind, paid by men whose annual income is as 
low, or nearly as low, as the figure mentioned by my 
hon'ble friend Major Baring, does not press heavily upon 
those who are least able to contribute to the necessities of 
the Government. 

I know that it has been sometimes argued, in favour of 
the reduction* of this tax, that no man can consume more 
than a certain amount of salt, and that^ therefore, the tax 
presses most unequally upon the poor as well as the rich. 
That is an argument which in India may, I admit be pressed 
too far, because, as we all know from the habits apd the 
charity of the people of this country, the wealthier classes 
have always a very large number of persons depending 
upon them, and the salt tax they pay is not a tax upon what 
they consume themselves only, but also upon the salt con- 
sumed by the large number of human beings dependent 
upon them for their existence. Nevertheless, whe^ every 
allowance is made for that consideration, I am at a loss to 
.understand how it can be argued that this tax is a peculiarly 
equable tax ; because, however great the number of de- 
pendants a rich man may have, it is quite impossible that 
the amount of salt duty he pays can bear to, his revenue 
anything like the same proportion which the amount of duty 
paid by one of those poor raiyats. described by my hon'ble 
friend, bears to his small and miserable income. 

My hon'ble friend Mr. Inglis remarked that we should 
not repeal the salt duty, but equalise it. ' Take off,' he 
said, * the differential duty in Bengal.' That would have 
been in many respects a good thing to do, if we had done 
nothing else. If, hpwever, we had taken off the differen- 
tial duty on sea-borne salt in Bengal, and left the salt duty 
as it was in other parts of India, there would have been 
plenty of people to tell us that we had taken off the duty for 
the benefit of the Cheshire manufacturers. That is exactly 
the style of argument which would have been used, and it 
would undoubtedly have been true as regards the effect of 
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the repeal of the duty ou sea-borne salt, though nottt 
regards the intention of the Government. 

Tlien there is another point which presses with me very 
much in respect to this salt tax, and that is, the effect it has 
on agriculture. We all know that the consumption of salt* 
is very necessary for cattle, and, in the papers to whichjny 
hon'ble friend Major Baring referred (and very remarkable 
papers they are) in connection with this subject — xAmAy^ 
the reports from R^jputdna with respect to the result of th^ 
recentssalt arrangements in that part of the world — particn-— 
lar attention is drawn to the fact that in many cases, whil^ 
the consumption of salt by the people themselves is no"* 
diminished, the amount of salt given to the cattle has dimin- 
ished greatly. It is, no doubt, contrary to public policy \iO 
maintain at a high rate a tax which has a practical tendenejr 
to discourage and interfere with the progress and advance- 
ment of agriculture. Then, again, it must be borne in mini 
that, as my hon*ble friend Major Baring said, this tax, when 
lowered in' other parts of India a few years ago, was raised 
in Bombay and Madras, and the quotation he has made from. 
a very able newspaper on the Bombay side shows that 
the people o£ that part of the world have not forgotten that 
fact, and that they are of opinion that the tax raised against 
them has pressed upon them heavily, and that they will un- 
doubtedly rejoice in a reduction which will bring down the 
tax nearly to what it was before it was raised a few years 
ago. 

Now, it seems to me that, with respect to this salt tax 
we are in this position. If the salt tax does not press upon 
the people — if it is a tax which they- do not feel at all and 
do not object to pay, then it does form, without doubt 
the best possible financial resource you can have, and, the 
lower you can bring it down, the greater is the security 
to the people of India against other forms of taxation. If 
on the other hand, the salt tax does press upon the poorer 
classes of the country, then surely it is only right and just 
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\ Government should give those — the poorest classes 
e of the prosperity which the country is enjoying 
present time, even although it may at some future 
f financial difficulty and disaster be necessary to 
56 the duty temporarily, in order that we may re- 
irselves for the loss which such a condition of affairs 
npose upon us. But, then, my hon ble friend says 
experience shows that this reduction does not reach 
lie. I can really add nothing to what my hon'ble 
Iklajor Baring said upon that subject. I cannot say 
ij be the experience of this country. I can only 
b the experience of all other countries is precisely 
)r way, and I am altogether unconvinced that large 
ns of taxation will not ultimately reach the con- 
nd will not be found here, as everywhere, to benefit 
umer at large. With respect to that, I may say 
is the intention of the Government to use every 
their power to make known as widely as possible 
ction of the salt duty. We propose to address Local 
lents on the subject, with a view to their taking 
s to make the reduction everywhere known to the 
lasses of the people themselves ; and I would also 
aid of the Vernacular Press in regard to that mat- 
[ beg them to make the reduction as widely known 
)le among their readers in every part of the land. 
3 now from the salt duty to the question of the 
ax. My hon'ble friend Major Baring has stated 
tinctly and unmistakeably in his Financial State- 
3 policy of the Government upon that subject, and 
ition which we take up. He has told to this Coun- 
the public that we reserve to ourselves entire 
to deal with the license tax hereafter as we may 
ht. It is perfectly open to us, as he explained, 
l1 it, re-cast it, or leave it for a time in its present 
although undoubtedly we acknowledge and admit 
its present form it is open to just and important 
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objections. But, ^yhen the choice is put to me as a choice 
between getting rid of the license tax and of the salt duty, 
I personally must honestly say that I can have no hesitation 
as to the choice which I would make. I prefer the salt 
duty^ because, in the Rrst place, as I have said, it presses 
upon — at all events, it cannot be disputed that it is paid 
by — all the poorest people in this country; whereas, as 
shown in the Builget Statement, the license tax is paid by 
only between 200,000 and 300,000 persons. Therefore, in 
respect to numbers, I cannot for a moment doubt that the 
course the Government is taking in this respect will afford 
relief from taxation to a far larger number of people in the 
country than would have resulted from the repeal of the 
license tax. And it must be recollected that there is in this 
Council very little representation, if any, of those poorest 
classes — indeed, no representation at all, except such ast 
may be found in those who take an interest in their situ- 
ation and are prompted to speak on their behalf. Those 
classes, as my hon'ble friend Raja Siva Pras&d remarked 
are in this country practically dumb ; their voices do not 
go to swell the chorus of public opinion; they are little 
heard, eveu in the echoes of the Press ; and, therefore, it is 
qhe bounden duty of the Government to guard their inter- 
ests and to provide for their benefit. But there is another 
reason why I prefer on this occasion to deal with the salt 
duty rather than with the license tax, and that is, because I 
certainly hope and believe that it will be found that, when 
this salt duty is reduced as largely as we propose to reduce 
it, the loss of revenue wilt be in the course of time re- 
couped, and that that recoupment will enable us hereafter 
to proceed to further reductions of taxation ; whereas^ if we 
had dealt with the license tax and simply abolished it, there 
would have been no opening for recoupment: — no prospect 
of a revenue growing up again from that source. 

Then it may be said — *You are going to take oflF some- 
thing like £1,400,000 of salt duty. Why do not you take 
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off a less amount of salt duty and repeal the licence tax — or, 
(as my hon'ble friend Mr. Inglis suggested) *take off the 
export duty on rice V I will tell you why. Because we are 
convinced that, with respect to this question of the salt 
duty, a bold policy is the only sound policy for the Gov- 
" emnient to adopt. If you make a small reduction of the salt 
duty, it is very possible it will not reach the people. It is 
extremely possible that they will derive little or no benefit 
from it, and then the revenue will not be recouped. You 
can only hope to obtain all the benefits we desire from this 
reduction of the salt duty by making a large and bold re- 
duction in it, which will afford a fair prospect — and, I 
venture to hope, a great deal more than a fair prospect — 
that the great mass of the people will benefit by it ; that 
benefiting by it, they will increase their consumption of 
'salt, and that, from that increased consumption, our reve- 
nue will gradually recover from the loss first accruing to it 
from the partial remission of this duty. That would not 
liave been the case if we had made a small reduction. We 
should never have obtained the object we had in view, and 
it would have practically resulted in a dead loss of revenue 
without the advantages which, under present cir(?umstances, 
we may hope to obtain from it. 

Then, again, with respect to the license tax, my hon'ble 
friend Major Baring, in his Budget Statement, has set 
out a variety of considerations which introduce elements of 
uncertainty into our financial position in regard to the 
future. I hope and believe that they are all those elements 
of uncertainty which will turn out for our benefit, and which 
will be ultimately solved in a manner calculated to confer 
financial advantages upon the country. But it is very neces- 
sary that, under such circumstances, we should proceed cau- 
tiously, and that we should wait, while those grounds for 
uncertainty exist, until we can see our way more clearly 
in regard to them, before making any larger remissions of 
taxation than those very considerable ones which this 
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Budget proposes. I think nothing could be more unwiafi 
than that we should propose to repeal a tax which is mi-" 
doubtedly, and I may at once admit it, an unpopular tax,ua- 
less we had been perfectly certain we should not be obliged 
to have recourse to it again within the space of a few yearei- 
The history of direct taxation in this country, as explained. 
by my hon'ble friend Major Baring, gives most strikiikg 
proofs, as it seems to me, of the unwisdom of dealinis 
rashly with this question — of making constant changes an A 
proceeding without those elements of certainty which, as I 
say, are at the present moment in some respects wantiiig 
to us. 

With respect to opium,. I have really nothing to add to 
the very able statement made upon that subject in fti^ 
Budget speech of my hon'ble friend Major Baring, Thflfc-t^ 
statement has, I think I may say, been received with gen^- * 
ral satisfaction by all who have heard it. My view on tti^ 
subject of opium is a very simple one. I do not deny thfltt 
there are objections of various kinds to the opium rerenuo 
I do not deny that it is not a satisfactory branch of our 
revenue, in many ways ; but I say distinctly that I will be no 
party to abandoning that revenue unless I can clearly see 
my way to replace it by some other form of taxation which 
would be neither oppressive to the people nor strongly re- 
pugnant to public opinion. Well, I can see nothing of the 
kind. T have considered the question very carefully. I 
have considered it with the utmost respect for the opinion 
of those excellent men who take a different view of tliis 
subject from that which I take, and who are moving at home 
in the matter ; and I have been totally unable to discover 
the taxation by which our opium revenue could be replaced; 
and by which, without oppression, without incurring a great, 
and, I may say, a just, unpopularity, we should have the 
slightest chance of recouping ourselves if we were to aban- 
don that revenue in whole or in part. As I said before, it 
is, in my judgment, the first duty of the Government of 
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India to consider the interests of the people of India ; and 
it is from that point of view that I look at this question ; 
and, looking at it from that point of view, I can have no 
doubt that the course which the Government of India have 
determined to take, — namely, that of maintainiug our position 
with respect t^ the opium revenue — is a just and right one. 
But, then, I have heard it said, ^ If you cannot make up 
for the loss of this revenue by fresh taxe's, you can make up 
for it by reduction of expenditure.' Well, there is no one 
more anxious for reduction of unnecessary expenditure 
than I am. There is no person who desires to see every 
item of expenditure which is not needed in the interests of 
the country got rid of than I am. That is the view of the 
Qovernmeht, and we are most anxious to reduce expendi- 
ture wherever it is possible. Some reductions of militaiy 
expenditure we have already made, as has been explained 
to you, and we hope that yet further steps in that direction 
may hereafter be taken. As you know, the whole of this 
subject was very carefully considered a year or two ago by 
an Army Commission, composed of very able men, who 
examined this question with the greatest care and made an 
admirable report. That Commission was presided over by 
my hon'ble friend. Sir Ashley Eden; and, as I have men- 
tioned his name, I cannot help availing myself of this 
occasion to say how strongly I recognise that^ by his services 
on that Commission, he has added to the many great claims 
be has established by his long and distinguished career in 
India to the gratitude alike of the Government and of the 
people of the country; and I cannot but express the regret 
which I feel, and which I know will be heartily shared by all 
bere> that it will not now be many months before we shall 
lose him from amongst us. But this I have to say in re- 
spect to this matter of expenditure, that it seems to me that 
every rupee of that expenditure which may be saved from 
unnecessary or unproductive objects is urgently needed for 
purposes of the highest importance to the people, — public 

II 
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works, eduoatioD, sanitary questions^ — questions thai I can 
scarcely number, but all of which make most urgent dema&di 
upon the Government for money, and I can hold out. no hope 
that^ by any reduction of aggregate expenditure, we can 
save, not seven or eight millions, but one or two millions, 
out of the necessary expenditure of this coujitry for great 
objects of public importance. 

The opium estimate for the coming year has been framed, 
as you are aware, upon a somewhat diflferent principle from 
that upon which the estimate of last year was framed, and 
I am bound to say that, for myself, I prefer the couiM 
taken upon this occasion. I believe that estimate to be a 
very cautious one. It would be extremely unwise, I entire- 
ly admit, that our opium estimate should be anything bat 
very cautious. All estimates of revenue should be low ; 
all estimates of expenditure should be high; and I go 
further in regard to opium, and say that our estimate of the 
opium revenue should always be (on account of the peculiar 
circumstances connected with that branch of the revenue) a 
specially cautions and low one; but I believe that we have 
fulfilled that condition in the present year, and, as far as I 
myself can jtKdge, I am of opinion that the amount placed 
by my hon'ble friend in the Budget is one which, saving 
unforeseen accidents of the season, or circumstances of 
trade, is likely to be realised. 

I do not know that there are any other points connected 
with this Budget upon which I need express my opinion now. 
I have touched upon the principal matters with which it 
deals, and I have laid before my hon'ble colleagues in this 
Council some, at least, of the reasons which induce me 
heartily to concur in the proposals of my hon'ble friend. 
But I cannot conclude the remarks I have made on this 
occasion without tendering my warm thanks to Major Baring 
for the great care and labour which he has bestowed upon 
this Budget. No one who has net had the advantage I have 
had of watching him at work upon this subject for the last 
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twelve months can know how hard he has worked ; what 
wide and varied consideration of the whole field of past 
and present taxation — what close and careful examination 
of our whole fiscal system and of the resources of the 
country — he has gone through in order to produce in this 
final form the proposals now before us. Whatever any man 
may think of those proposals, they are, I venture to say, 
80 far as my hon'ble friend is concernedy the outcome of 
deep thought, of minute care, and of honest conviction ; 
and I must say that to me they seem well worthy of the 
high reputation as a financier which he had (already procured 
for himself before he came to India. 

I must also express my best thanks to Mr. Hope.* It is 
needless for me to speak of his ability, or of his really 
wonderful industry. They are known to all, but they have, I 
venture to say, never been more conspicuously displayed than 
in connection with the preparation of the present Budget. 

Allusion has been made once or twice in the course of 
this discussion to certain enquiries made last year by 
Mr. Barbour,-f and I should be very ungrateful if I failed to 
notice the great assistance the Government has received 
from him ; the manner in which he has conducted those 
enquiries has been marked by much ability and skill. 

It only remains now for me, in conclusion, to say that it 
is my earnest hope that this present Budget, while it will 
unfetter trade and lighten the burden of taxation that 
presses upon the poorest in the land, will be found, when 
it has passed through the test of experience, to have dealt 
with our financial arrangements in a manner consistent alike 
with sound economical principles and calculated to confer 
large and increasing benefits upon all classes of the people. 

[The Motion was pvit aud agreed to, and the three Bills before the 
Council were passed into law.] 



* Financial Secretary to the Gk)vemment of India. 

t Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General and Revenue 
Department. 
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■ch 1882. [The Annual C'onvocfttion of the Calcutta University, for the par- 
pose of conferring Degrees, was heKl at the Senate House on Sllta^ 
day, the 11 ih March, at 4 p. M. His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
Chancellor of the University, presided. There was a* large attendauoe 
of the members «>f the Senate and of the general public. After the 
presentation of the Degrees, His Excellency, whose speech was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, addressed the assembly as follows :— ] 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, — It is no light task 
for any one to be called upon to address an assembly like 
this, and to occupy, even for a brief space, the attention of 
such a body as the University of Calcutta ; and if the 
undertaking be an arduous one for those who have ample 
leisure to prepare themselves to accomplish it with all the 
thought and deliberation which it demands, what must it be * 
for one who can only snatch a few scattered half-hours ia 
the midst of the absorbing duties of such an office as that 
which I no\y fill in this country. I feel, therefore, gentle- 
men, in presenting myself before you to-day, that I have 
more than ordinary need of that indulgence which is always 
so readily accorded by the learned to those who can lay no 
claim to that honourable title. 

It is a quarter of a century, almost to a day, since the Act 
of 1857 laid the foundations of this Institution and appointed 
as its first Chancellor that distinguished statesman, Lord 
Canning, who had hardly entered upon his duties in con- 
nection with this peaceful and beneficent work when he 
had to encounter, with that calm courage and that deep 
sense of justice for which he was so eminent, the most 
terrible storm which ever swept over India since she came 
under British rule. But that storm, of which so many of 
the traces are scarcely yet effaced, left the Calcutta Uni- 
versity uninjured and ready to start forth upon the great 
work entrusted to it the moment the return of quiet enabled 
it to do 80 1 and when our minds recur to the date at which 
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the University took its rise, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the thought that the object which this Institution has in 
view was one pre-eminently needed at the moment when 
the dreadful transactions of the Mutiny were closed ; for 
that object is, in the main, to bring together and to unite 
the European^ and the Native in the common pursuit and 
the common love of knowledge. We may then, I think, 
say, gentlemen, that on this occasion, when we commemo- 
rate tie termination of the twenty-fifth year of the life of 
this University, we are met together to celebrate the Silver 
Wedding of Western and Eastern Learning, and to offer 
our best and most earnest wishes for the long and fruitful 
continuance of ai\ union which is capable of conferring so 
many benefits upon East and West alike. 

Such, then, was the origin and purpose of this University ; 
but when we speak of it by that high title, we must always 
remember that it discharges only a portion of the functions 
of a complete University. It is in the main an examining 
body ; it is not a place of study, so much as a place where 
study is tested. When I say this, however, it is not for the 
purpose of disparagement or complaint, but fur the sake of 
accuracy. We have the example of the Uuiversify of Loudon 
to shew us that very good work may be done by an institu- 
tion of this kind, and, indeed, we need no further proof 
that it is so than that which is afforded by the experience of 
the Calcutta University itself. It is not, however, solely by 
the direct operation of its examinations that this University 
takes part in the general educational work of the country. 
Standing at the head of the system of education of this side 
of India, it exercises a great and controlling iufluence over 
the teaching of the Oolleges and JSchools below it. It tests 
their work, and consequently it practically directs their 
studies, and in this way it constitutes a most important 
portion of our educational organisation, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the touo and character of the studies carried 
on in the lower institutions. Such an influence as this 
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grows with the growth and popularity of the University, 
and becomes day by day more and more potent for good 
or for evil. It might be easily used for the mischievous 
purpose of reducing all our Colleges and Schools to ode 
single type, and of checking all variety of education and 
training. This is a danger which I earnestljr trust that the 
authorities of the University will always bear in mind, and 
against which th^y will, I hope, take every possible precau- 
tion. Measures have lately been adopted having that 
object, among others, in view ; and it is very satisfactory 
to know that those in whose hands the government of tba 
University is placed are fully alive to the importance of 
leaving the utmost possible freedom to the subordinate ia< 
stitutions, both for the development of the faculties of their 
pupils, and for the preservation of the influence of the pw^ 
sonal character of their teachers. 

There is also another direction in which, not this Uni- 
versity alone, but all the educational establishments in the 
country, of which the management is in any degree directly 
connected with the Government, fail, and necessarily &ily 
to afford the means of a full and complete education. The 
Qovernmentf of India is required by solemn pledges^ strictly 
binding upon it in honour and good faith, to do nothing 
calculated to interfere directly or indirectly with the reli- 
gion or the religious feelings of the native population ; and 
it is therefore impossible for that Government, in any of its 
places of education, to attempt to give anything ic the 
nature of religious instruction, or to interfere with that 
great branch of education at all. I fully recognise that it 
is only in this way that the British Government in this 
country can fulfil the engagaments into which it has entered, 
and which form part, so to speak, of the constitutional 
arrangements of India ; but I could not refrain from allud- 
ing to the limitation thus placed upon the scope of our 
education, because it is one of my deepest convictions that 
a system of education which makes no provision for 
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rdigious teaching is essentially imperfect and incomplete. I 
.^onot hold that such a system does no good, or that, when 
its existence is the necessary result of the circumstances of 
the time and country in which it is to he found, it is not 
Reserving of encouragement and support. All truth is one, 
''id one portion of it cannot be in real conflict with an- 
tlier. I hail, then, every effort to develop the minds of 
'®n and to store them with sound knowledge of every 
^d. I look upon it as an object of the highest interest 
d importance to the Government of this country to 
^^^ote to the utmost the intellectual culture of the^people 

India of all races and creeds, among whom are to be 
^i^d in all classes so many men of high intellectual quali- 
^3 who are eminently capable of profiting to the full by 
^ best mental training which can be supplied to them. 
^t I should not express my whole mind upon this great 
t>ject of education if I were to conceal my belief that 
^at in the language of the day is called a purely secular 
'Xication is not a complete education in the highest and 
>l)lest sense of the word. 

This question of education is, as you are aware, gentle- 
len, occupying at the present time a large share of the 
intention of the Government. Wo are deeply impressed 
ith its importance ; we desire to advance further along 
le path which our predecessors have followed, and to 
»read the benefits of elementary instruction more widely 
lan has yet been done among the masses of the people 
ithout retarding the development of that higher instruc- 
3n in which, up to this time, the chief progress has been 
lade. We have appointed a Commission, on which we 
ave endeavoured to- secure, as far as possible, represent- 
:ives of all interests and opinions ; and we trust that its 
iquiries will result in the collection of much valuable in- 
rmation and the proposal of such measures as are required 
f the present condition of the country. We have not 
icluded; in the duties entrusted to the Commission, any 
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examination into the state or working of the Indian Uni- 
versities, because there is ample evidence before ns that 
they are discharging their special functions with an amount 
of success, and of satisfaction to the public, which justifies 
us in placing a large confidence in those to whom the 
management cf these institutions is entrusted. It is not at 
the summit of our educational system that improvement is 
most urgently required, but at its base. Our Universities 
are constituted and are drawing ever-increasing crowds of 
students to their examinations, till we are forcibly reminded 
of the multitudes which flocked to the Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages: and until it is doubtful, as 
Sir Henry Maine once remarked on an occasion similar to 
this, ** whether there is anything founded by, or connected 
with, the British Government in India which excites so 
much practical interest in native households of the better* 
class, from Calcutta to Lahore, as the examinations'* of 
our Indian Universities. A large number of Colleges and 
Higher and Middle Schools exist, and, though there may 
be many points in which their management and the in- 
struction given in them may be improved, it is to those 
points, ratljer than to any large increase in the number of 
such institutions, that our attention should be especially 
directed. 

But in regard to Primary Sducation, there is a vast field 
before us. I am not at all inclined to underrate what has 
been already done in that branch of our educational system. 
Speaking here in the chief city of Bengal, I should be very 
ungrateful if I did not note, by way of example, the im- 
portant measures by which Sir George Campbell laid — deep 
and solid, as I hope and believe — t^^e foundations of Ele- 
mentary Education in this province. It is one among the 
many claims of that distinguished person to the gratitude 
of Bengal and of India. But when we make the .largest 
and fairest allowance for all that has been already accom- 
plished, the work which remains to be done, if judged by 
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European standards, is so enormous, when compared with 
the resources at our disposal at present, as almost to make 
us despair of the accomplishmeat of the task. Yet, apart 
from the general importance of popular education, there 
are special circumstances connected with the particular 
stage of general education at which we have arrived in 
this country, which makes the wide extension of sound 
elementary instruction among the people**at large a matter 
of peculiar urgency. We have now in India, as the result 
of the spread of Middle and Higher instruction, an edu- 
cated class increasing in numbers from year to year, but 
still a mere handful when compared with the great mass of 
the people, for whom the means even of the most rudi- 
mentary instruction are very limited, and of whom a large 
proportion are not brought within the civilizing influence 
of the school at all. This does not seem to me to be a 
healthy state of things. It is not desirable in any country 
to have a small highly-educated class brought into contact 
with a large uneducated mass ; what is wanted is, that in- 
struction should be more equally distributed, that the arti- 
^ns and peasants of the land should have brought within 
their reach such opportunities for the cultivation of their 
faculties as may be possible under the circumstances of 
their condition, and that there should be no sharp line 
drawn between the educated few and the ignorant and 
untrained many. The circumstances of India under British 
rule have led to the establishment in the first instance of 
places of Higher and of Middle Education ; and our pro- 
gress has been marked by what has been described as a 
process of filtration downwards. I make no complaint of 
this, but I feel strongly that the most difficult, and yet the 
really most important, part of our task lies before us, and 
it has become urgently necessary that we should address 
ourselves to its accomplishment. 

But when we do so, we are met at the very outset by a 
difficulty of a formidable kind. To establish a real and 

Kl 
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effective system of general Primary Edacation requires a 
very large expenditure. Where are the funds to come 
from ? We all know that the financial resources of the 
Government of India are strictly limited, and we know 
also that the demands upon them are very great. Sup- 
posing the Government to devote to this objejct of Primary 
Education every rupee which it can spare from other pur- 
poses, the total amount will inevitiably be found to be 
comparatively small, and it is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary that the friends of education should avail themselves, 
to the utmost of their power, of every other source of in- 
come which may be open to them. We must have recourse 
to all classes of men, and make use of every variety of 
motive. We must appeal to private individuals, to public 
bodies, to patriotic feeling, to religious zeal, and to die 
desire of personal distinction. I do not know that I can * 
better illustrate the kind of aid which may be derived from 
these sources than by inviting you to consider with me for 
a moment what is done in this way in England. It is a 
very general practice — I should not *be very far wrong if 
I were to say that it is an almost universal practice— for 
the wealthier land -owners to maintain the villa£:e school 
very largely, often entirely, at their own cost, with the 
exception of what they receive from the Government 
grants-in-aid, and from the small payments made by the 
parents of the children. These schools are under Govern- 
ment inspection, the scholars are regularly examined by 
G> vornment officers, and, as I have said, grants-in-aid are 
given ; but the whole manageraent is in the hands of the 
local land-owner, or of a committee of local subscribers, 
who lake a keen interest in tlie efficiency of the school and 
the progress of the children. Is there not here au example 
whicli might well be followed mure largely in this country 
than it has hitherto been ? In England the case is still 
stronger in regard to Higher and Middle education ; to- 
wards the support of Primary Education the Government 
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contributes larofely; towards tha^ oF Higher and Middle 
Education it does not, broadly speaking, contribute at all. 
Sir Henry Maine, in one of those remarkable addresses 
which he delivered when he held the office of your Vice- 
Chancellor, reminded his hearers how the great English 
Universities were founded — not by grants of public money 
not even, exceph to a limited extent, bv kings and queens 
from their personal resource?:, but h)\ the liberality of 
private individuals, many of whose names are now remem- 
bered only because they are enrolled upon the honoured 
lists of the benefactors cf Oxford and Cambridge; and as 
it has been with the Universities, so has it been with the 
Colleges, Public Schools, and Grammar Schools of England ; 
they are the fountiations of private men ; they date back to 
days wh^n Ensjland was not a wealthy country as we count 
wealth at present — when the proudest of English nobles 
would have been but a poor man indeed, by the side of 
many of the great Chiefs and Zemindars of the India of 
to-day. I know no reason why that which has been done 
in the past, and is done every day now, not by great 
nobles, but by private gentlemen in England, should not 
be done by gentlemen of wealth and station in^this country. 
I -am not one of those who think that my countrymen 
possess a monopoly of all the higher qualities and all the 
virtues of mankind. I decline to believe that the patriot- 
ism, the public spirit, the charity, the interest in their 
poorer neighbours, which have prompted men to these 
deeds in England have no counterpart in this country. 
There mav h ive been times when the gentlemen of India 
did not come forward to aid in such undertakings, because 
they thoui^ht that the Governmsnt did not wish them to be 
active in public atfairs and preferred to keep the control of 
everything in irs own hands •, but, whatever may have been 
the case in the past, at all events such an excuse cannot be 
urged now. We invite you to come forward, we desire 
your co-operation, we wish to see you taking a larger and 
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larger share in public affairs of all kinds, and we esteem it 
a great help to the Government, as it is undoubtedly a 
great advantage to yourselves and to the people at large, 
tliat you should employ your wealth and strengthen yoot 
influence by public services, such as those which I htTe 
here described, freely rendered and gratefully, received. B 
I mistake not, such benefactions are entirely in aocordaoM 
with the spirit both of Hindoo and of Mahometan tradiSoM, 
We have noble examples of them down to the present dijf. 
All I would ask is, that an increasing share of the available 
private wealth of the country may be devoted to a workw 
noble and so urgent as the spread of sound educatioft 
among all classes of the people. The Roman poet botsted 
Exegi monumentum cere perennius, regalique situ pyrm- 
idumaltius; and so it will be with you. A single sdieel 
founded, a single college aided, — nay, I will say also, a ^ ' 
gle scholarship provided, — will do more in the times which 
are before us to uphold the honour of an ancient name, or to 
create the reputation of a new one, .than any outward show 
of dignity or any personal display of wealth. 

But if I thus earnestly ask aid from native gentlemen ift 
this great work of education, it is not solely, nor even 
mainly, in order to obtain the funds which we so urgeaily 
need ; it is yet more because 1 believe it to be of the very 
highest importance to give to our educational system tba** 
variety which alone can secure the free development <f* 
every side and aspect of the national character. Itha^ 
often been the dream of despots to establish a system o^ 
education which would cast the whole of a great people it^ 
one mould and train them up in a blind and unreasoning 
submission to the will of a central power. This was th^ 
aim of the first Napoleon when he founded the Universitj^ 
of France and gave it complete control over the whol^ 
education of the country. All Frenchmen were to b^ 
brought up exactly alike, and taught to believe that their 
first duty was to love and obey the Emperor, whoever he 
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lut be, and whatever he might command ; and no one 
o is acquainted with the subsequent history of French 
elation can fail to be struck with the deep root which 
t pernicious system, once established, has taken in 
Liace, and the strange way in which it has survived all 
i tiical changes and been adopted by almost all political 
"ties in succession, because it afforded them a powerful 
tine for the compulsory propagation of their own opi- 
'las. Now, such a scheme as this is alien from the genius 
bte English people and contrary to the policy which it 
xild be wise for the English Government to pursue in 
^ia. We are here in the midst of ancient peoples, possess- 

of civilization, of literature, and of art of their own ; and 
*^ business is not to try and force them to reject their 
St, to forget all that is characteristic in their history and 
^ir traditions, and to convert themselves into bad imita- 
^"tis of modern Englishmen ; but to place without stint, at 
^ir disposal, all the riches of Western science and West- 
*^ culture, that they may blend them in one harmonious 
Xion with the treasures of their own Oriental learning. 

ever there was a country in which educational variety 
'^ a necessity, it seems tome that India is that country, 
h is a land of many races and many creeds. Hindoo, Bud- 
bist, and Mahometan traditions are essentiallv different, 
nd have each given rise to a different literature and a 
atied form of civilization. If we leave things to take their 
ee and natural course, Western learning will combine 
ith each of those great forms df Indian thought in a differ- 
it and characteristic manner ; and, though its ultimate 
mdency may be to unity, it will reach that unity by varied 
leans and along separate paths ; and in the midst of that 
nity, when it is at length attained, it will, like the great 
)rests of tropical climes, preserve that rich and infinite 
Eiriety which is one of the principal sources of the beauty 
F nature. How, then, can this great end be attained ? 
t seems to me that it can be attained only by securing for 
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our educational work the co-operation of the great indige- 
nous influences which are still livinor and active ia the 
country. No purely Qorernment system can do this. The 
inevitable tendency of Government education is to become 
stereotyped ; to take up definite lines and to follow them; 
to fall into certain «:;rooves and never to get; out of them; 
and theref«)ro, if yuu want variety, if you want free growth 
and unfettered Jevelopment, if you want to see various 
experiuKiits tried and ignorance attacked on every side, 
you mutit frankly call in the aid of the public^ you most 
encourage their efforts and give them ample scope. Tour 
educational system will in this way not be so symmetrical, 
but it will be more natural ; its results will be less unifomii 
but they will be more full. 

But it may be asked, why do you make this appeal so 
urgently now ? What is there in the circumst?vnce8 of the* 
present time which leads you to hold a great educational 
effort to be so necessary ? I have already given you some 
reasons for the view which I take .of the matter, but there 
is one which especially weighs with me, and to which I will 
now advert. I often heard it said in England, before I 
came out tb this country, that there was nothing like real 
and effective public opinion in India, and that the want of 
it was one of the special difficulties which the OovernmeHt 
of India had to encounter. Few things have struck me 
more during the time that I have been here then the vari- 
ous proofs which I have seen of the existence of a substan* 
tial public opinion, which is evi»lently growing and strength- 
ening from iiay to day. I do not mnan to say that there, 
yet exists in India that general, wiiespread, constraining 
public opinion which is to be found in European countries, 
and which, when its voice is clearly heard, is the irresisti- 
ble and unresisted master <f Governments and Parliaments. 
Public opinion here is still to a great extent split up into 
sections, and represents very often only the views and 
interests of classes or of coteries; while the great, mass of 
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the people, the operatives of towns and the cultivators of 
the rural districts, are still unhappily without direct means 
of making their voices heard ; but with all these drawbacks 
and shortcomings, the power and influence of general 
public opinion, which is of course in the main native 
opinion, is obviously extending and advancing with a sure 
and steady step. No prudent. Government and no wise 
statesman would despise or disre»];ard it, \vhile at the same 
time it has not yet arrived at that condition of solidity and 
depth which would make it the powerful instrument for 
warning and enlightening the administration which it is in 
England and other Western countries. My experience 
has also taught me the great difficulty which often exists 
on the part of Europeans on the one side and natives on 
the other in understanding each other's point of view. 
What seems a self-evident proposition to the one often 
appears to be almost incomprehensible to the other ; not, 
certainly, from want of intelligence, but from entire dififer- 
ence of habits of thought ; and yet as we, the men of both 
races, have to woik together for a common end — the good 
of India and the well-being of her people, — it is of the 
utmost importance that every (Tbstacle which yxevents us 
from entering easily and fairly into each other's mode of 
regarding the many questions with which we have to deal 
in common, should be removed. How, then, can this be 
done ? How can public opinion be made more intelligent, 
more wide, more just, and more united, and therefore more 
powerful and effective I By the spread of solid education 
alone. By education, the writers in the Press, who have 
in these days so large a share in the formation of public 
opinion, will learn to judge events more wisely, to weigh 
rumours more accurately, to reason more soundly, and to 
appreciate more justly the real value of words ; while by 
the same means the public, to whom they speak, will 
become every day less liable to be misled by absurd reports, 
or carried away by holLw declamation, and more capable 
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of forming tbeir own independent judgment on what CO0*' 
cerns tbeir own interests, and impressing]; it apon tlioft^ 
who profess to speak in their name. This is a proceiB 
which must be gone through in every country before pablio 
opinion can obtain that powerful influence on public affiuiB 
to which in its full development it is justi/ entitled; and- 
the best mode of hastening the completion of that prooeMS 
is to promote (he spread, throutrhout all classes of the 
community, of an education calculated to strengthen tho 
mental faculties and to steady the judgment. 

And now, gentlemen, I should like^ with your permissioit, 
to say a few words with reference to the general purpose 
of all education and to the spirit by which the true student 
should be animated. The purpose of real education I tale 
to be, not merely to fill the mind of the student with a 
large number of facts, not to enable him to talk glibly abont' 
a variety of sciences, not even to secure his passing all the 
examinations of his University, but to cultivate, to dere- 
lop, and to strengthen the various faculties with whiok 
he has been endowed. If I am right in this, the first 
thing needed in education is thoroughness of knowledge; 
the mental* powers can be better trained by knowing a few 
things thoroughly than by knowing many things snpe^ 
ficially ; and yet there are many circumstances in these days 
which tend to tempt men, and especially young men, to 
superficiality and to turn them aside from depth. The 
very extent and variety of the subjects of study which are 
offered to us in modern times, the many new sciences and 
branches of science which have been opened out to us 
within the last half century, the natural eagerness of youth 
to sip, one after another, at the beautiful flowers which 
grow 80 richly in the garden of learning, and last, but not 
perhaps least, the inevitable tendency of a wide and varied 
curriculum of examination, — all tend in the same directioa ; 
and yet, if you measure the result of the education which a 
man has received, not by the number of topics upon whieh 
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B talks fluently in ordinary society, but by the number of 
liose of which he has a real firm grasp ; not by the books 
«fhich he has read, but by those which he has digested ; not 
by the facts which he has laid up in his memory, but by 
the accuracy of his judgment, the strength of his reason- 
ing powers, and the force of his intellect, — you will soon 
be convinced that more real mental training is to be derived 
fiom the thorough study of a single subject than from a 
lUn-deep acquaintance with a hundred sciences. I would 
««y, then, to every student — Be thorough ; know what you 
know as fully and completely as you can ; use the fruitful 
•prbg-time of youth, when your intellectual powers are 
feah and full of growth, to strengthen, to widen, to deve- 
Jope them on every side, rather than to fill your mind with 
nuscellaneous knowledge which you can gather, as far as 
oay be needful for you, much more easily in after-life, if 
while you are young you have improved to the utmost the 
iMtrument by which all knowledge is obtained. Spring is 
the time for working the ground and putting in the seed ; 
wtumn is the time for gathering in the harvest and stor- 
^t it in barns. 

•And then, again, I would say to you, while you know 
^irately what you do koow, while you are thoroughly 
*^ttainted with the true extent of your knowledge, keep 
ftteo Constantly before you, with no less care and accuracy 
* ^rue sense of your ignorance. Few things are more use- 
^^ to a student than that he should constantly recall to 
Jiuici IxQyjff many subjects there are of which he knows 
*^*^bing. the more he realises this, the surer will be his 
'?j^ of the subjects which he has fully mastered; thejuster 

* be his appreciation of the real nature of solid learning, 

tlie more sure will be the growth within him of that 

^^^sty which is the prime mark of the true student. And 

^y, let us ever remember that the end of life, after all, 

^^t to know, but to be. The usefulness of knowledge 

''l^tids upon the use we make of it. If we use it for 
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SQlfish objects or ignoble purposes, we had better have i^ 
without it. Those high and noble facuUie3 of mia4 9ifi 
will which are the exclusive inheritance of no age, o;; race 
or country^ have been given to us, not that we may empluf 
them for our own benefit alone, or cultivai^ them m^r^ 
£or their own sake^ but that^ developing them to the i^o||t) 
we may apply them all to advance the glory of Him w}0i 
gifts they are, and to promote the welfare of our feljofr 
men, who, wheresoever they may dwell, and whether thgf 
be rich, or ppor^ learned or ignorant, are all alike, tbj? ^ 
dren of one common Father. 



i 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW. 

LECTURE HALL AND OBSERVATORY OF TfiB I 

INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIYATIpS 

OF SCIENCE. 

Har. 1882. t^ Monday afterqooo, the 13th March, the Viceroy kuJ the lpuDd%- 
tioD-stoue of the new Lecture HaU aud Observatory of the ^dia,^ 
Association |or the Cultivation of Science. There was a large assem- 
bly of European and Native Qentlemen. His Excellency, on his 
arrival, wjrs received by the President (Sir Ashley Eden ) and the 
meiAbers of the Association, and conducted to a seat withia the eham^ 
ana erected for the occasion. The Honorary Secretary (Dr. Mahendra 
Ldll ^ircdr) gave a short history of the Institution, with an account of 
the subscriptions received, and concluded with an urgent appeal fot 
the further necessary funds in aid of building-expenses. Sir Ashley 
Eden, in a brief speech, thea requested the Viceroy to lay the stone, 
which being accomplished, His Excellency addressed the assembly as 
follows : — ] 

Sir Ashley Eden and Gentlemen, — It ha^, I assure you, 

afforded me much pleasure to have been able to be present 

upon this occasion; and to lay the first stone of this build- 

^^^ ing, because I can truly say that I sympathise very heartily 

^^H with the objects for which the institution which is here ijQ 

V be boused has been founded. I look upon ifc as aii object 
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bf gre^t itiiportance that there should be iedtablished in tUe 
bdart of this great city an institution whifeh has, foir one of 
ili chief purposes, to provide the means By which students 
ttf stii^nce may pursue their delightful studies after they 
hkire kft college or school : for we all know that ifa the 
bs^e of many youths, little inore can be don^^ during their 
I(ih5lastic peridd than to pla^e in their h^has the toots with 
'^hich tidy may afterwards acquire knowledge foi* them- 
8^1 t6d; atid to teach them how to us6 those tools efficiently 
fttid well: Add much, in truth, has been don^ if during 
sChool-life the efficient use of thode tools is thorbiighly 
taught. I had occasion a short time ago, wh^h addressitig 
atlOther educational institution iu this city, to remark ihat 
it Was iSL great error to suppose that a man's edticatiob 
ended when he left school or c6Ilege, and therefore iiatur- 
iflly I feel a deep interest in the work and the Ikboiird 6t 
an institution which has! for its piufpbsci to (irbvide the 
yoUng men of this city (who, when they leavb their colleges, 
are still anitnated by the noble desire of pursuing the studies 
that they have there commenced) with the means 6f con- 
tinned self-education under the gtiidance of' competent 
teachers. And again, it appears to me to be a great 
advanta(ge that in this country, the people of which are 
animated by ^o strong a taste for scieucb and so marked a 
love of scientific pursuits, this Association should b^ the 
ijbstrument for bringing together a body of lecturer^' so 
learned aiid able as those who give their services to it; and 
of providing them with the means (whether of building or 
of apparatus) by which they niay impart to their fello'w- 
citizens the knowledge for which they are themselves so 
eminent. 

Buty Sir Ashley Eden and gentlemen, there is andtheit* 
circumstance connected with the proceedings of to-da^, 
which afifords to me a deep sense of Ratification. , It W^* 
only on last Saturday that I eij^tessed my crtron'g titid 
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earnest conviction of the great importance to the future o 
India, that her wealthy classes should come forward and 
take a large part in providing the means of edncation for 
her people ; and I come here this afternoon, and I am toldi 
to my great satisfaction, of the noble liberality which has 
been displayed by those who support this Association. 
{Applause.) We have heard of the munificent donation 
of Babu Kdii Kisheu Tagore, a member of a family eminent 
among the families of India for their public spirit (ajj. 
plause), and we have heard the names of others who have in 
a lesser degree, yet probably according to their means, come 
forward to help in this greht work. You can easily believe 
how gratifying it must be to me to receive so marked a 
proof that those to whom I appealed last Saturday are 
animated — not in consequence of that appeal, for those giftg 
date from an antecedent period, but from their own motion • 
and their own love of knowledge — by that spirit to which 
I ventured to make my appeal. (Applause.) 

Your admirable Honorary Secretary drew, I fear, rather 
a gloomy picture of the present condition of India in 
respect to learning. I hope and believe that be took a view 
somewhat tot? gloom^ of your real condition ; but I am not 
sorry to see a man of spirit and energy like my learned 
friend take that low view of your present condition, because 
it is only by being thoroughly discontented with what you 
have done that you have the chance of doing that which, 
we all hope, you will yet accomplish (applause) ; and I 
would venture to throw in my voice with Dr. Sircar's in the 
appeal which he made to you for the endowment of profes. 
sorships. It seems to me that that is a matter of very 
great importance ; it is' important because it will give to 
this association a permanent establishment ; it is important 
because it will tend to maintain and to keep up the high 
character of its profeesariat ; and it is important also for 
another and a general reason, — because, as your Honorary 
Secretary well pointed out, the fact of gathering arounc/ 
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this institution a body of able scientific mea will be not 
only that they ¥rill be here to teach the five huadred stu- 
dents who are to be gathered within the walls of. this new 
building, but that they will form a body of learned and 
scientific mea leavening the society of Calcutta, giving a 
tone to its learning, and pursuing in the inidst of this city 
those scientific investigations and enquiries which can 
alone be thoroughly followed by men who 'have an assured 
independence, and which will^ I trust, before many years 
are past, enable the natives of this country to take their 
proper place among the scientific men of the world. 
(Applause.) 

I am very glad, therefore, gentlemen^ to have had it in 
my power to be present here to-day, and to have been 
asked to have the honour — for an honour I esteem it — of 
laying the first stone of this building, in which I trust will 
be displayed to many generations of studepts the wonders 
of physical and of natural science. Here, astronomy will 
lay bare to them the sscrets of other worlds ; hero, chemis- 
try will show them the composition of the substances which 
they handle every day, and will point out to them the as- 
tonishing and exact harmony with which the elements of 
those substances are combined ; and here will be revealed 
to them all the mysteries of those mighty energies or 
forces which the discoveries of the last half century have 
been unfolding to us ; and then there will grow up for 
them the lofty conception of law— of law, wide-spreading 
and harmonious, binding together and restraining the exu- 
berance of nature, and leading the mind of the true student 
onwards and upwards to the. very foot of the throne of the 
great Law Giver himself, in whom we live, and move, and 
are, and from whom flow down for the delight of his 
creatures all those marvels and beauties of this outward 
world, which it is the part of science to explore. (Loud 
cmd continued applause. ) 
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LECTURE BY COLONEL CHESNBY. 

liay 1882. [^^s Excellency the Viceroy presi'led at a lecture deliverad by 
Colonel (^hesney, Secretary to Government in the Military Depui- 
ment, at the Uniteil Service Institution, Simla, on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 31st May. The subject of the lecture was •" Taking StoBk." 
There was a large audience, the ('ommamler-in-Ohief, the Lieutenftlil' 
Governor, and a number of high Military officials being present 

The Lecturer contrasted the vicissitudes of Continental annia 
in international quarrels one with another, showing how Vfx^ 
macy passed to the Prussian array 120 years ago ; how that wu 
shattered by the march under Napoleon ; and how that again fdl^ 
before the German troops a dozen years back. Notlclj^ thitf 
changes and their momentous consequences, he advised " taking Atock!' 
of our military resources. The secret of success lay, he believed^ in 
the originality and energy of the General directing the operatiooa, 
and, illustrating his ideas by the incidents of the American war, 1m ^ 
gave the highest praise to the masterly strategy of General Qranti 
and his vigour in crushing or capturing the enemy's forces. He ei- . 
tolled the value of discipline, not necessarily always of the (soflven- 
tional type, but the higher discipline of that fortitude and oouragd 
which endured to death by starvation or by wounds. Ho concluded by 
declaring that the first secret of success in war was courage, the secoud 
courage, and the third courage. 

In rising to*Veturn thanks to the Lecturer, the Viceroy, wnb was' 
received with cheers, spoke as follow : — ] 

I do not know whether there is any gentleman wh'tf 
would wish to make any remarks on the lecture Whteh 1^e 
have just heard. {After a pause, His Excellency ba^ 
tinned.'] If no one is bold enough to take that cdnrse— 
although we have been exhorted to display cbnrage, itnS 
courage, and yet again courage (lauffhter), I will reqdeSit 
those present to perform a duty which I am confident they 
will discharge with the utmost readiness, and to retttrtf 
their cordial thanks to Colonel Ohesney foi^ the V6ry in- 
teresting lecture which he has delivered. (Applause.) 
Nothing would be more out of place than that I, who ami i 
jfek mere civilian, should attempt any criticism, or vebtai^ 
^^m even on any general remarks, upon the lecture we have 
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tieard from such a distinguished military officer as Colouel, 

Chesney ; bu,t at the same time, there are one or two 

observations whicV suggest themselves to me, which per- 

^P^ I may venture without impropriety to submit to you 

m connection with that lecture. Colonel Chesney has laid 

^t down that the secret of the success of the great generals 

who have successively followed each other in the world's 

hi^^^ry, and who, one after another, have' won triumphant 

bos^tiQns for their own countries^ has lain in the pp^session 

Dj those generals of orignality, vigour, and energy of 

cbairacter. Now, it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, 

that ther^ is every antecedent probability that that dictum 

moift be t^rue ; because I believe it to be just as applicable 

to ail oth.er pro^fessions i^ life as Colonel Chesney insists 

^nai it is applicable to the profession of the spldier. (ilp- 

ft%?^0 ? believe that the secret of success, whether of 

le public man, of the civil governor, of the great head of 

^i^ industrial undertakino^ or of any who are engaged in 

OiPj 0% the great walks pf life, lies, as Colonel Chesney has 

5|aid, in the possession of those great qualities, — originality, 

YlgPflr, and energy. It is by originality to conceive, by 

^ripi^ess to pursue the plans which he has conceived, and 

W untiring energy in that pursuit, that the statesman 

1f,ttains his ends (applause) ; and it is by the possession of 
ilje qualities that success may be attained in any other pf 
^pse undertakings to which men may devote themselves, 
(Applavse.) But then, Colonel Chesney said — turning 
from the generals of whom he had been speaking, to that 
pther branch of the army (namely, the officers and private 
soldiers) without whose skill, and endurance, and courage 
t^j^ greatest generals of the world could effect nothing 
(Ae^r, hfiar) — Colonel Chesney said that the second great 
Bjecret of military success is to be found in discipline as 
h)^ has defined it ; and it seems to me, speaking with all 
4i^Q diffidence in the presence of distinguished soldiers, 
1j[^t the definitioA which he has given of tru^ and high 
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discipliue is a very sound and correct one. (Applause) 
He says, what you want is, that yon should have an army 
which is prepared, if need be, to cast aside its commnnica- 
tions, to advance boldly to the attack of the enemy, withoat 
counting its own risks, and to be prepared to endure^ not 
only the hazards of battle^ but the trials of sickness and 
the weariness o( the long march. (Applause.) Ladies 
and gentlemen, I accept that definition of true discipline, 
and I have only to go back some two years to find a 
brilliant example of it in the annals of the Indian armj. 
(Applause.) Was there not a famous Division which^ upon 
a great occasion, cast aside its communications to an ex- 
tent which frightened not a few members of a distinguished 
assembly across the water (aplause and laughter^ and 
which, setting out without any means of commanicating , 
with its rear, endured the trials of a long and weary mardi 
in the climate of Afghanistan — cut off from all commuiii- 
cation with the outer world for some weeks, to come forth 
at last from all its dangers to a signal and glorious victory. 
(Loud and continued applause.) At least we may say 
that that column of European and nativlB troops, prepared 
by the skifl, and forethought^ and the noble self-denial of 
my gallant friend the present Commander-in-Chief (^oud 
and continued applause), and led forth with his accustomed 
energy, originality, and vigour, and his no less remarkable 
good fortune, by my distinguished friend Sir Frederick 
Roberts — not only re-established the fame of the army of 
India, but fulfilled all the requirements in regard to dis- 
cipline of the gallant Lecturer himself. (Applause.) I 
ask you now to accord, as I know you will, your heartfelt 
thanks to Colonel Chesney for a lecture most interesting 
in itself, and possessing what I take to be one of the most 
distinguishing features of a really good lecture — that it 
was in the highest degree suggestive — that it brought for- 
ward points upon which the Lecturer touched only as he 
passed, but which, I venture to think, nlay produce much 
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Fruit in the minds of tiiose who heard and will read it, if 
only they will reflect upon and develope the hints which 
Colonel Chesney gave. (Applause) 



THE JHANSI ENCUMBERED ESTATES BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council, on Thursday, the 18th May, the Hon. 18th May 
Mr. Crosthwaite presented the Final Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to provide for the relief of Gncumbered Estates in the 
Jhansi division of the North-Western Provinces ; and applied to His 
Excellency the President to suspend the Rules for the Conduct of Busi- 
ness, — explaining the necessity for passing the Bill at once, and the 
reasons for the delay that had occurred in dealing with it. His 
Excellency made the following remarks : — ] 

I think that quite sufficient grounds have been advanced 
for suspending the Rules of Business in this case. There 
is an additional circumstance which has led to some delay 
in the matter, to which my honourable friend did not advert, 
namely, that it was necessary in the last stage of the Bill 
to refer it home for the sanction of the Secretary of State. 
We have now received that sanction by telegram ; and, as 
everything connected with the measure is completed, and 
all the persons interested appear to be agreed to it in 
its present form ; and as, moreover, it deals with circum- 
stances so exceptional and so difficult, I think we are jus- 
tified in passing the Bill without delay. I may explain that 
some of the defects of the Bill, as it was originally intro- 
duced, struck my honourable friend, now the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, when ho was a Member of Ooun- 
cil ; and a note of his on the subject led me to look 
carefully into the matter, when I certainly agreed with the 
view of it which His Honour then took, namely, that the 
Bill, as introduced in the Council early in 1880, was not 
framed in a manner which was likely to secure its satis- 
factory working. My honourable friend Mr. Oolvin also 

Ml 
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shared the same opinion. Under these circumstances 
the whole of the Bill was re-cast — an operation which took 
a considerable time, especially as it involved financial con- 
siderations of no small importance. I am very glad, how- 
ever, that the matter has now been brought to a satisfiiic- 
tory conclusion, and I have therefore no hesitation in 
declaring that the Rules are suspended. 

[Mr. Crf»sthwaite tben moved that the Final Report be taken into 
consitleration. He explaine^I the main provisions of the Billj and 
dwelt iip<»n the necessity of altering the revenue system. Mr. 
Plowden, while supporting the Bill, regretted the delay which had 
occurred in placing it before the Council, and thought that the diffi- 
culties of the Jhansi landlords were the result of a defective reveuue 
system which it was in the power of the Local Qovomznent to 
prevent. His Excellency the President said : — ] 

With respect to the delay that has taken place, I should 
like to make one or two further remarks. I, of course, 
have no personal experience of the delay which took place 
before the time when 1 came out here, two years ago. At 
that time the position of the matter was this : The Bill 
as originally brought in — which, as my honourable friend 
Mr. Grosthwaite has explained, was a very different Bill 
from the present one — was then before the Council. It 
was under reference to a Select Committee, who went into 
it very carefully, and, as I have already explained, towards 
the end of the time when we were at Simla in 1880, Sir 
Charles Aitchison spoke to me upon the subject, if I mis- 
take not. At all events, he recorded a note in which he 
expressed doubts as to the propriety of adopting the Bill in 
the form in which it then stood. As soon as I was able to 
resume business at Calcutta, after my illness, I looked 
carefully into the matter. It seemed to me -that the views 
put forward by Sir Chailes Aitchison were very just, and I 
conferred with Mr. Bazett Colvin upon the subject at the 
commencement of last year. He then said that he should 
himself have preferred a Bill upon the lines of the present 
Bill, rather than upon those on which it was introduced 
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under Lord Lytton's Government ; and I then requested him 
to draw up the Bill in the form which he thought that it 
should assume. That Bill involved a very important prin- 
ciple, — that of advances upon the part of the Government — 
a principle which it is impossible to adopt all o^er the 
country, because of the enormous cost; and it therefore 
required to be considered with very great care, in order 
that we might see whether the circuits tance of Jhansi 
would justify the adoption of such a measure, so clearly 
exceptional in its character. Well, Mr. Colvin prepared 
his draft, conferred with Sir George Couper on the sub- 
ject, sent up the draft here, and it was then very carefully 
considered by the Financial Department. My honourable 
friend Major Baring very handsomely accepted the prin- 
ciple for this particular case, thinking that there were 
sufficiently exceptional grounds for doing so. The mea- 
sure was therefore, in fact, in a condition in which it might 
have been passed last session at Calcutta, if it had not been 
necessary, under the orders of the Secretary of State, to 
refer it home to him before passing it. He lost no time in 
considering the matter, and in conveying his sanction to it 
by a telegram ; and it is on that telegram that* we are now 
acting. I mention these facts merely to show that the 
subject is one of a very difficult character, requiring to be 
treated with very great care; and: that, although there has 
been more delay than would have been desitable, the mat- 
ter has not been neglected, and that the delay has not 
been the result of any carelessness on the part of the 
Government in regard to it, but may truly be said to have 
arisen from the intrinsic difficulty of dealing with a ques- 
tion of this kind as we propose to deal with it in this Bill, 
I think the public should understand that . that is the posi- 
tion of the case. 

With regard to the question of the alteration of the 
revenue system, referred to by my honourable friends Mr. 
Crosthwaite and Mr. Plowden, that is a question which I 
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will not attempt to discass upon the present oocasion. I 

can only say that it is a matter of great importance, and 

that it is receiving the careful consideration of the QoTer&- 

ment* 

[The Motion was put and agreed to, am) the Bill was passed ioio 
law.] 



THE PETKOLEUM BILL. 



[ay 1882. [^n the Legislative Council, on the 31st of May, the Hon. Mr. | 

Ilbert obtained leave to introduce, and introduced, a Bill to modify \ 

temporarily certain provisions of the Petroleum Act of 1881. Be I 

explained briefly the object of the Bill, stated that it was introdace<i \ 

at the special request of the Secretary of State, and that he did nrt ^ . 

now propose to ask for a suspension of the Rules of Business in j 

order to carry the Bill at once through the Council. His Excellency I 

the President said : — ] i 

I think that the course which my honourable friend pro- 
poses to adopt is the correct one. Some representationa i& 
respect to this Bill have been made to the Government of 
India only ^quite recently — in the course of yesterday; 
and^ although the Bill is introduced at the request of the 
Secretary of State, I think the circumstances are not such 
as to justify its being passed with the extreme rapidity 
which would result from the suspension of the Standing 
Orders of the Council. The introduction of the Bill will 
have brought it to such a stage as will admit of its passing, 
if necessary, at the next sitting of the Council. That, I 
think, will be sufficient to meet all the requirements of the 
case, and will give the public and the Government a some* 
what longer time to consider the nature of the arrange- 
ments to be made under it. 
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THE PUNJAB UNIVEKSITY BILL. 

3 Punjab University Bill was passed in the Legislative Council 5th October! 
la on the 5th October 1882. After Mr.Gibbs, Sir Charles 
3on, and Mr. Ilbert had addressed the Council on the subject 
Bill, His Excellency the Viceroy spoke as follows* — ] 

er the very full exposition we have heard of the ob- 
3f the Bill in its present shape^ and of the mode in 
those objects will be attained under this measure 
as I trust, it becomes law, it would be quite un- 
;ary for me to enlarge upon the questions now before 
lounci) ; but I cannot let this Bill pass without express- 
y great satisfaction that it should have fallen to my 
> occupy the position of Governor General and Pre- 
5 of this Council at the time when this measure be- 
law. 

(lewhat less than two years ago, on the occasion of 
rst visit to Lahore, I received more than one address 
bodies in that city upon the subject . of the proposal 
ate a University in the Punjab. I then stated that I 
. give to the subject my careful consideration, and 
[ was very anxious to comply as far as possible with 
rong wish evidently entertained by the leading men 
3 Punjab that an institution of this description should 
tablished in their midst ; and I have fulfilled that 
3. I did not then state — for I had not suflScient in- 
tion to enable me to state — what would be the result 
) consideration given to this subject by the Govern- 
of India ; but I am exceedingly glad that that result 
een one which will, I trust, be greatly to the advan- 
of the population of the Punjab and satisfactory to 
who have, during the lengthened period to which my 
irable friend the Lieutenant-Governor alluded, devoted 
jelves to further this great and important object . 
Qtirely agree with one remark among many which fell 
my honourable friend Mr. Ilbert, when he said that it 
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was not a disadvantage, but, on the contrary, was to be re- 
garded with approval, that this University would differ in 
some respects from the other Universities in this country. 
I think that that varietv in the character of the various 
educational institutions of the country is in itself a very 
great advantage, and, so far from considering it any draw- 
back, I view it with great satisfaction, 

I also desire 'to express my very deep sense of the obli- 
gation under which the Princes, the Chiefs, and the Native 
Gentry of the Punjab have laid the Government and the 
public by the manner in which they have come forward to 
support and endow this institution. The efforts which they 
have made are entirely in the direction in which, as it 
seems to me, it is most desirable that educational proceed- 
ings in this country should move; and I regard it as a 
most auspicious event that they should have come forward' 
so liberally and based the foundation of this University, 
not upon Government contributions, nor even upon Gov- 
ernment support, but upon the free and magnificent gifts 
of those who are the natural chiefs and leaders of the 
people of the Punjab. 

I do not think I need now trouble the Council with any 
further observations. I hope ere long to have an opportu- 
nity of addressing the new University when it meets under 
the auspices of the law about to be passed. It only, there- 
fore, remains for me to offer my hearty cofigratulations to 
the Lieutenant-Governor on the fortunate circumstance 
that it has been during the period of his administration— 
from which I anticipate so many benefits to the Punjab — 
that the coping-stone, as he has said, has been put upoa 
an institution, in laying the foundation of which he himself 
so many years ago took a part. 
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OPENING THE NEW RIPON HOSPITAL AT SIMLA. 

[Oh Friday afternoon, the 20th October, the Viceory laid the 20th Oct 
foundation-stone of the -new Hipon Hospital at Simla. Her Excel- 
lency Lady Eipon, Sir Donald and Lady Stewart, and a large 
Dumber of people of all classes, European and Native, were present 
to witness the ceremony. Mr. A. 0. Hume, thp President of the 
Hospital Committee, opened the proceedings with an eloquent and 
amusing speech, after which His Excellency 8poke as follows : — ] 

Mr. Hume, Ladies and Oentlevien, — I can assure you 
that it is a great satisfaction to me to have been able to 
accept the invitation which was given to me a short time 
ago, that I should lay the first stone of this new Hospital 
at Simla. I have taken, now for some time, a strong 
interest in the undertaking in which the Committee of this 
Hospital are now engaged; and, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I must confess that the first source from which that 
interest was derived was that source from which, I venture 
to think, very many of the best inspirations of men have 
flowed : it was Lady Ripon and her interest in this 
work (lotid cheers), which first drew my attention to the 
great want of hospital accommodation in Simla; and 
acting, as I always do, in obedience to^ my wife's com- 
mands {cheers and laughter), — which I am sure all the 
ladies present will think a very judicious course oF pro- 
ceeding daughter)^ — I have done what little lay in my power 
to forward this enterprise. Ladies and gentlemen, — I am 
quite sure that any of you who may have visited the 
existing building which is called the Simla Hospital, and 
which ill deserves the name, will have been as strongly 
impressed as I have been with the- necessity of erecting a 
more suitable dwelling for that institution. You cannot 
look at the rooms — wards I cannot call them — which are 
contained in that incommodious hospital, and not see 
after all the eflforts that have been made to improve them, 
bow ill-suited they are for the purpose to which they are 
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devoted — dark, imperfectly ventilated, grievously over- 
crowded, and possessing all the qualities which are least 
desirable in an hospital. {Hear, hear,) I am told that, pro- 
perly speaking, making the due provision which onglit 
to be made in a hospital for the accommodation of the 
patients, there is only room in the present building for, 
I think, eighteen beds ; but that there are, even now, thirty 
patients in the hospital — that is to say, there are not &r off, 
at the present moment, twice as many patients crowded 
into that building as those which can properly and suitably 
be accommodated ; and I understand that there have been 
times when the number of patients to be received has so 
greatly exceeded the possibilities of accommodation in ihe 
rooms of the building, that they have overflowed, and that 
beds have been placed from time to time in the surround, 
ing verandah. I need say no more, I think, to prove con-' 
clusively that the present building is utterly inadequate to 
provide for the requirements of this growing community; 
and, ladies and gentlemen, I believe that I am justified in 
saying that, in some respects, the efforts which have been 
made during the last year for the improvement of that hospi- 
tal and its accommodation have really resulted in showing 
more conclusively how inadequate that accommodation is. 
I learn that the number of out-patients who were relieved last 
year, as compared with those who were relieved in the year 
1880, was over 7,000, as against something over 6,000 ; and 
1 understand that the number of in-patients last year was 
almost exactly double the number of in-patients received 
during the preceding twelve months. Therefore, the efforts 
which have been made to make the hospital better suited 
for its purpose — the labours which were commenced by 
Dr. Owen during the time that he was in charge of the 
hospital, and which have now devolved as a duty upon my 
friend Dr. Franklin — so able to discharge any duty of that 
description —those efforts, I say, have, in fact, resulted in 
producing a state of things in some respects almdst more 
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imtetis&ctory and more imperfect than that which existed 
previously to the time at which greater atteotioii was 
directed to this important object. Now, surely, ladies and 
gentlemen, that simple statement of facts — the truth of 
which yon may ascertain for yourselves any day, if you 
chbose to visit* the present building — is in itself sufficient 
to show beyond dispute the necessity of the appeal whi<^h 
is' now being made to you to assist in this great work of 
j](roviding Simla with suitable hospital accommodation. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — We have heard from my friend 
Mr. Hume, in the course of his interesting address, men- 
tion' of a very considerable sum of money which may be 
r^uired before this work, in his opinion, can be completely 
aend suitably finished. That whole amount will not at first 
be needed, and I think I may say that, whatever funds may 
be contributed for this purpose, will be spent upon really 
useful objects. I would earnestly recommend those who 
hatve the management of this undertaking not to strive to 
ihake their building ornamental outside, or ambitious in 
appearance ; but to try to make it all that a hospital ought 
to be — a model hospital in its medical and sanitary ar- 
riingements. This brief statement of facts is, *I think, all 
Htut ne^ be brought before you now ; because there can 
h& no necessity in these days that any man should occupy 
the time of an assembly like this in producing arguments 
t^ prove that the creation of a public hospital is a great 
ahd' noble work. {Applause.) We live in days, ladies and 
gentlemen, when science — and especially medical science — 
in making, daily, great and wonderful advances ; we live in 
days in which the means of alleviating the physical sufiPer- 
ibgs of mankind are greater than they have ever been, and 
in which those means, through God's mercy, are increasing 
continually; but what is the use of the progress of science, 
of the advancement of medical skill, unless means are pro- 
vided which will bring the poor and the suflfering of every 
country within the reach of that science and within the touch 

Nl 
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of that skill ? Surely we none of us, who look at the world 
around us, and who think at all of the deep suffering that 
exists close to us — though we may shrink from seeing it- 
can doubt that there is no more urgent, no more noble 
work, than to do what in us lies to bring close to the doors 
of those who suffer, those means of relief, and of cure 
which science has provided for them. {Applause!) Can 
there be a stronger claim than that which our suffering 
fellow-creatures, of whatever race, are able to make upon 
us — upon us who have^ in whatever degree, the means 
of affording relief to them out of the superfluities, be they 
great or be they little, which we ourselves possess ? It is 
quite true, ladies and gentlemen, that there is something 
which is far more valuable than any pecuniary contribution 
for the relief of human suffering ; it is quite true that, 
where it can be given,' personal service for the sick and 
the poor is of infinitely greater value than any pecuniary 
assistance, and that it brings alleviation and consolation to 
those who suffer, which money cannot bring. But it is 
not in the power of all to render that personal service to 
their suffering brethren ; and there are special difficulties 
in this coui^^ry, and special reasons, which may make it 
less easy than it may be in other lands ; but all of us who 
have the means, %e those means great or be they little 
can, according to the measure of those means, give some- 
thing for this object. I hope that the result of this day's 
meeting will be to show that there is here, in Simla and 
its neighbourhood, an earnest sense of what is due to 
those who suffer — an earnest sense of the vast claim which 

those who are huddled together in masses greater than 
perhaps we realise in the imperfect buildings around us, 
have upon us, who live in healthier buildings and enjoy 
larger incomes. 

Ladies and Oeutlemen, — There was one part of Mr. 
Hume's address to which I listened with very mixed 
elings. I thought that my object, when I came here 
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day — at least one of the purposes which I was ex- 
ited to falfil — was that I should make an appeal to 
i generosity of the Simla public to come forward with 
(ir contributions to this Simla hospital. But Mr. Hume 
idowed forth, in powerful and eloquent language, an- 
ler source from which funds might be derived ; and he 
imed to think that he would be able by his eloquence 
touch even the stony heart of my honourable friend the 
lancial Member. {Laughter and applause.) Now, ladies 
i gentlemen, I have long entertained a very high 
Inion of the discretion of Major Baring. That opinion 
J been confirmed to-day ; for I do not see him anywhere 
re (laughter) ; and I am told, on what I believe to 

good authority, that, with that foresight for which 
is remarkable, he went away into camp a few days ago 
ughier) ; doubtless because he got wind of the ap- 
d which my friend Mr. Hume intended to make to 
a. (Continued laughter,) Well, now, Mr. Hume re- 
.rked that he would entirely accept, and was quite 
tain that he would fully agree with all that I should 
'- upon the subject of a contribution from the Qov- 
iment of India. Ladies and geutlemen,-r-I am an 
. trout (laughter and cheers) j and I am not going to 
:e the fly which Mr. Hume has thrown 'o^er. (Continued) 
igkter.) The Government of India will do upon this 
upon all subjects, that which is right (hear, hear) ; my 
nourable friend Major Baring will act with a due regard 

economy and \^ith a proper attention to efficiency ; and 
have not the slightest doubt that when he reads Mr. 
ime's speech, his heart will be touched, his feelings will 

moved, and he will probably remain in camp till he 
3 recovered from the attack. (Cheers and laughter.) 
iw, ladies and gentlemen, my advice is this, — upon every 
ler question place implicit confidence in the Govern- 
jnt of India ; but not upon this (laughter) ; and I would 
r to you, fill up that paper, put down the largest 
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possible sums you cnn — and the larger the sums yau, 
put down, the more likely it is that the Government of 
India ^ill come forward and pay up the r^t. {ffear 
hear, and laughter,) But, joking apart, I would yentun? 
to say that the first thing to be doae is for the pubh'c to 
show a fair interest in this undertaking. It is a matter 
in which the public are interested ; it is a* great objeoi^ 
of public utility ;, it is an undertaking in which it is aP- 
l)onour to any man to have a part ; it is an undertaking whi(b 
makes a clear and direct appeal to all who dwell in Sioalfk 
and its neighbourheod ; — nay, I will go further, for, loal^- 
ipg to the fact that Simla is the residence of the Qoverigir 
ment of India for many months in the year, I will say tl]i9>t 
that appeal extends beyond the limits of Simla — beyoiv} 
even the jurisdiction of my friend Mr. MacNabb, and gp^ 
far and wide throughout the land, to all who have any cpp: 
pectioa with the Supreme Government of this countiy. 
(Cheer^^) 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I listened with great iot^flff^ 
to the concluding portions of Mr. Qume's speech, J9 
w)aich he reminded us of the immense value ^rhidi |th^ 
i^ in any wprk which has a tendency to bring together vtaa 
pf all races and all classes in this country, in one OQmmoa 
^undertaking. Yes, ladies and gentlemen,--*in this land, 
where there are so many differences of race, of creed, moi 
of caste, — where there is so much which tends tokioeg 
men apart and to weaken and repress that sympathy 
which is the truest bond of civil society, it is a great reooo^- 
mendation in any undertaking, that it is one in which all 
men may uuite, for which they may work together side by 
side, and may learn, through such co-operation, to cask 
^w^y the animosities of the past, and to labour more aA4 
more with mutual respect and mutual forbearance, for thp 
promotion of common objects of public and social importance 
(applause) ; and I rejoice to see here, to-day, ample i^vi- 
4ence of such a union of classes and racei^ and creeds — to 
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>9S9^mblQd^ouud thi9stoae9 and gathered on this hill- 
9, repre^eOiUtiFes of the Government of India; repre. 
^^tiv^^, 80 fitting and so distinguished, of the Piinoes 
i^f^, ^nd gentlemen of India; representatives of all 
i^?i3aqd of all race3: and I tru9t that we may find here, 
this assemblage^ a happy omen that this institution will 
' only tend *to alleviate human suffering and diminish 
V^n misery^ but also to bring together in the bonds 
i closer uoion, the subjects of our gracious Queen« 
iipre^s in tjbis Indian land. (^Applause.) 
^^ies and Oentlemen, — 1 have to make one parsopal 
>logy to you this afternoon, because I believe that I am 
cause of that which alone is wanting to this meetiog — 
Ql^rles Aitchison is not here. You all know — you who 
^w him — ^how deep is sure to be his sympathy with an 
^t such as this ; and I need not tell you that if it had been 
Jsible for him, he would have been present to-day. But 
^n I was asked, not very long ago, to lay this founda- 
on stone, I named this day, I frankly confess^ becauj^e it 
)pened to suit best my own arrangements; and I forgot 
ihough I was not ignorant of the fact, and remembered it 
3r it was too late — to call to mind that Sir Charles 
;chison had made arrangements which he could not post- 
le, and which obliged him to leave Simla before this meet- 
took place; but I have his authority for stating that he 
Is the deepest interest in this undertaking, and it has 
entire sympathy and approval. (Cheers.) 
4.qd now^ ladies and gentlemen, — before I proceed to 
form the special duty which falls to my lot, and to spoil 
Douch as I can this beautiful trowel (for the gift pf which 
ux very grateful to the Committee), it only remains for 
, ii;i conclusion, earnestly to invite your aid — to ask you, 
o^^e you leave this place, to put your names down on that 
)er, — to use that ample supply of pens and ink to record 
sums that you intend to give (laughter); to remember 
,t Major Baring is inexorable, that the Qov^rnn^ont of 
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India is stingy, and that all that you have to look to is yoai 
own efforts {continued laughter and applause)', that the 
great principle of the Government of India is self-help and 
local effoi t ; that you must not trust to us, but to yourselves; 
and that the best thing you can do is at once to discharge 
your duty by recording your names in the manner I have sug- 
gested. (Cheers.) My earnest hope is that it may please 
God to bless thesfe our efforts ; that this building may grow 
up worthy of the place in which it is to be erected, and 
that it may prove, for many and many generations to come, 
a continual source of blessing to the inhabitants of Simla. 
(Loud and continued applause.) 

[Hi.s Excellency then fwrnally went through the ceremony of laying 
the stone, hrtvin^ previously place 1, in a small cavity iii the lower 
stone, a l»ottIe containing a copy of the Pioneer of the 20th Octoba. 
The trowel, which was a silver one, was handsomely chased and bon 
the following inscription; — 

"With this trowel was laid the foundation-stone of the Ripon 
Hospital, by his Excellency the Marquis of Ripon, K.Q., Viceroy of 
India, 20th October 1882.] 



AGRICULTURAL LOANS BILL. 

►ci 1882. [In the Legislative (Council held on the 26th October, Mr. Cros" 

th w a ite obtaine' I leave to introduce a Hill t'> consolidate and amend 
the Law relating to Loans of Money f(.r Agricultural Improvements. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following remirks ' on the 

Bill:—] 

I have only to say, in regard to this Bill, that it is not a 
very large measure. I believe, however, that it will remove 
manv of the difficulties which now prevent the practical 
employment of the existing machinery for Governmen 
loans for agricultural improvements, and that, as far is it 

1^ has that efiect, it will, I cannot doubt, be beneficial to the 

^H agricultural community. 
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difficalties foand to exist in India in this matter are 
nfiiied to India alone. We find also ac home that 
f this description are not taken advantage of to the 

to which one might naturally suppose they would 
: very much the same reasons as those which have 
d as^ri col tu fists from availinc^ themselves of them in 
mntrv, — namely, the difficulties created by the very 
ules which have been laid down for the guidance of 
nts for locins of this description. Tnese rules have 
bund to be unpalatable to English landholders, and 
ot bv anv means snurised to find that thev have had 
le effect in this country. The main object of this 
to simplify those rules to the greatest possible extent, 
ble them to be applied to the different parts of the 
y as varying circumstances require ; and it is my 
t hope that, although the measure is not one of a 
^tensive character, it will effect a small and useful 

in the present system of loans for agricultural im- 
lents. 



RAL PROVINCES LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT BILL. 

:he 2nd November, the Hon. Mr. CrosthwRite laid before 2n<i Nov 1881 

pslative Council the Report of the 8elect Committee on the 

make better provision for Local Self-government in the Cen- 

ivinces. lie explained how the Bill originated, and described 

3 length the plan of it, and how it was proposed to work it. 

wden spoke strongly in support of the Bill and of the policy 

I self-government which it embodied. His Excellency the 

said : — ] 

I very glad that my honourable friend 1 who has just 

has addressed this Council on this occasion, be- 

le has given the weight of his authority in favour 

policy of the Government of India in regard to 

^ Mr. Plowden. 
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local self-government. He has most rightly describe ^ 
his long and varied experience in matters of administr^^* 
tion, and I am quite confiJent that the pablic will recoil ^ 
the testimony which he has given in support of the prix^- 
ciples upon which the Resolution of the 18th of MayweLS 
founded with the utmost satisfaction, and that it will gp? 
far to dispel any Angering doubts or suspicions which macy 
be entertained as to the objects of that Resolution. Thore 
is really very little left for me to say, after the discossion 
that has taken place in regard to this Bill ; but there 
are one or two points on which I should like to make a 
few observations. 

My honourable friend Mr. Crosthwaite has pointed oat 
that it is really due to an accident that this Bill is the first 
legislative measure brought forward in connection with tlialt 
extention of local self-government which the Government 
of India are endeavouring to bring about ; and must flbO' 
be borne in mind that this Bill is not to be taken as i 
model on which all further Bills will be framed for other 
parts of the country. It is a Bill for the Central Provinces 
only ; it has been drawn up in accordance with what the 
Select Committee believe to be the special requirements of 
that part of India, and it does not at all follow that, either 
in the particular organization which it is proposed to esta- 
blish in the Central Provinces under this Bill, or in regard 
to the powers of control to be exercised over the local 
bodies in the Central Provinces, or in regard to the extent 
of the powers to be entrusted to those bodies themselves, 
that the provisions of this Bill, and the system on which it 
is founded, would be the best which could be adopted for 
other parts of the country. In drawing up the Hesolufion 
of the 18th of May last, the Government of India very 
particularly pointed out that they had not the slightest in- 
tention of laying down hard-and-fast rules of a uniform 
character for the extension of local self-government 
throughout the whole of this vast Peninsula. It would have 
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^n an exceedingly absurd idea if it had ever entered 
to the heads of the GovernmeDt to do anything of the 
iid« The circumstances of different parts of India are 
CM yarious. We have in this country, races almost on 
Q verge of the savage state ; and we have, on the other 
^, large {)opulatioDS marked by a very considerable 
^ance, political and social, and counting among them 
^B of very subtle and developed inteliects. It is, of 
tirse, obviously impossible to deal with a country in that 
edition upon any uniform plan in regard to a system of 
^1 self-government. 

Therefore, what we proposed was that laying down a 
w broad and general principles, those principles should be 
iplied according to the peculiarities and requirements of 
% different parts of the country in different ways, so as to 
eet those requirements and to suit those peculiarities ; aad 
) especially and clearly pointed out that we thought it was 
ry desirable that the mode in which the principles of 
at Resolution were to be carried out should be varied, 
t only from province to province, but in the different 
rts of each province itself; because we wanted to make 
al of various methods of procedure, varioua modes of 
mposing the local boards, and electing and controlling 
9m, in order that, after experience, we might learn in 
9 course of time what were the best methods of dealing 
th these matters, and what might be the system gene« 
[ly applicable, at all events to the great divisions of the 
iintry. Now, with regard to the Central Provinces, as my 
nourable friend Mr. Grosthwaite has said, we deal with a 
rt of the country to a certain extent backward ; speaking 
oadly, as compared with other parts of India — such as 
iDgal, Bombay, and elsewhere — it may be said to be a 
newhat backward district. Consequently, you must so 
.me your measure as to suit the condition of such a 
ftrict, and to meet the wants and circumstances of a 
pulation by no means far advanced in the social scale. 

01 
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And, besides that, there are in the Central Provinces 
certain districts — in point of area, I believe there are 
very considerable districts — inhabited by a populatio]i 
which may be almost described to be in the savage state. 
Of course, in districts of that description no system of local 
self-government can be introonced ; nobody^ ever thooght 
of introducing it ; it would be a very long time indeed 
before any measure of the kind could be introduced in 
parts of the country like that ; and, therefore, the principle 
on which the Bill has gone is to leave to the Chief Com- 
missioner the power of applying this Bill to such portions 
of the country as he thinks fit to receive it. Those por- 
tions of the country inhabited by specially backward 
populations will, of course, be omitted from the operation of 
the Bill ; and, as my honourable friend Mr. Crosthwaite has 
pointed out, we have in Mr. Morris a gentleman so 
thoroughly acquainted with all the circumstances of ^e 
province which he has ruled for a long period with so much 
advantage to the public service, that we can fully trust him 
to apply this Bill in a cautious, wise, and discreet spirit. 

There is one feature of this Bill to which I attach con- 
siderable importance ; and it is that an effort is to be made 
to found the new local institutions which will spring up 
under it as much as possible upon the indigenous Native 
institutions of the country. The mukaddams or head-men 
of the villages are to form the basis of the lopal boards 
and councils, and I think it very desirable that here; as 
elsewhere, where there still may remain indigenous insti- 
tutions of local self-government, that they should be made 
use of to the utmost possible extent; because v^hat we 
want to establish is, not a system founded on English ideas 
or English ways, but a system consonant with the wants, 
habits, and even the prejudices, of the Native population. 

Now, allusion has been made by my honourable friend 
Mr. Crosthwaite to the remarks made upon this Bill by those 
who have seen it in the stage in which it now is. Those 
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remarks contain only the criticisms of officials ; but the Bill 
mil now be published, and we shall have the advantage, 
before it becomes law, of receiving such observations upon 
U as the public of the Central Provinces may favour us 
with. I am happy to say that the Bill as now drawn has 
received the co/dial support of Mr. Morris, the Chief Com- 
missioner. Mr. Morris' Secretary, in writing to the (Jov- 
emment of India in respect to this measure, stated : — 

*' In the firnt place, then, I am to say thut the Chief Commissioner 
conlially acceptfl the principles on whioh this Bill in basedi and 
heartily concurs in the I iesi re of the Qoverniiient of India to do all 
that can be done to extend .self-government ' as an inKtrument of 
political an«l popular elucatinn.' This is a subject in which he has 
taken considerable interest in the past, although the sphere of opera- 
tion ha« been very limited." 

And then the letter concludes with these words : — 

'' The Government of India may rest assured that, should such a 
itieasure as this Bill become law, it will be patiently and carefully, but 
Use boldy and loyally, applied ; and the Chief Commissioner is per- 
iaade<i that he will have the cordial co-operation of all local officers 
LD carrying out the aims of Qovernment." 

Yon could not have stronger expressions of approval 
on the part of an officer than those contained inr that letter 
from Mr. Qiorris; and I myself am — and I am sure my honour- 
able colleagues also are — very much gratified to fiud that our 
proposals do receive the cordial approval of a man of such 
long experience^ and so well known as an able administra- 
tor, as Mr. Morris ; for what he approves of is not likely 
to be fraught with those dangers which, as my honour- 
able friend Mr. Orosthwaite says, some people are of opinion 
that the policy of Governmeat in this respect is likely to 
produce. It mu-^t also be borne in mind that Mr. Morris 
is especially qualified to speak on this subject, because he 
has done more, perhaps, than any other head of a Local 
Qovernment in India to introduce into his province some 
portions of a general scheme of local self-government long 
before this question was taken up by the Government 
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of India. We have heard a great deal to-daj aboat the 
backward condifcion of the Central Provinoei. Well, mj 
honourable and gallant friend near me (Sir Donald Stewart) 
remarked, when that expression was used, — ** bat I hara 
understood that in the matter of primary education the 
Central Provinces stand almost at the he&d of the pro- 
vinces of India." There is a great deal of truth in tint 
remark ; and so it has been in the matter of local wlf- 
government, ko far as the principle of election is oonoeriMd ; 
and therefore Mr. Morris knows very well from ezperidiee 
what he is talking about when he gives his sanction to the 
policy of the Government of India in this respect ; and I 
think we may rely upon it with the most perfect sati^. 
faction that the Bill when it becomes law will be applied 
by Mr. Morris in the spirit in which he says he will apply 
it, and which is precisely the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment of India wishes this measure of local self-goveromeni 
to be applied, not only in the Central Provinces, bat 
throughout the country generally — that is, patiently and 
carefully, but also boldly and loyally. 

I do not think I need add anything more to what I hftve 
said about^this measure ; but I am very anxious to make it 
clear that the fact that it is the first Bill of this kind whidi 
has been brought before this Council is due to ezceptionil 
circumstances ; that it is a Bill intehded for the Cefltnl 
Provinces, and for the Central Provinces only; and tliftt, 
while it fully embodies the principles of the Resolution of 
the 18th of May, we do not in any way require other Local 
Governments to adopt its special provisions for them- 
selves. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 

• [Qv Saturday afterooon, the 4th November, the Viceroy presided 4th Nov. 1 
1^^ the diatribution of Prizes to the Simla Yoluuteers. The prooeed- 
logs took place on the Riii^e near the C'hurcb, a large shamiana imng 
.pitched for the acc<>mm<>«lation of spectatorB. His Excellency, 
accompanied by Mr. H. W. Primrose, Lor«l William Beresford, and 
other members of his Staff, arrived at 4-30, an?], in addressing the 
Yf^iOiteei'Sj spoke as follows : — ] 

Cfolond Peterson^ Oj^Hcet^ Non-commissioned Officers, 
and Members of the Simla Volunteer Corps, — Although I 
have risen to say a few words to you before the commence- 
Bieiit of the prize distribution, it is not my intention to 
make anything in the nature of a speech this afternoon, 
because it does not seem to me that the occasion is one 
whioh calls for anything of that sort. But I am anxious, in 
the first place, to express to you, Colonel Peterson, and to 
your officers and men, Lady Ripon's great regret that she 
has been unable to fulfil her intention of being present 
upon this occasion to give away some of these prizes. 
Unfortunately, she has been suffering for some ten days or 
ft fortnight from an attack very much in the nature of bron- 
diitis^ which, as you know well, is not a thing to be trifled 
with. She has been taking every possible care of herself, 
in the hope that she might have been able to come here to- 
day ; but her stern and inexorable medical adviser told her 
this morning that she must not on any account think of 
coming out in her present condition : and I am bound to 
aay that I think his advice was very sound. She has not 
been out at aU since the attack first came on ; and I be- 
lieve it would have been very unwise if she had attempted 
to fulfil her earnest desire to come here to-day. I am quite 
flure, therefore, that you will all of you excuse her and that 
you will thoroughly believe that if it had been possible for 
her to be here she would have come, and thus testified to 
the deep interest she feels in the prospe rity of the Simla 
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Volunteer Crops. (FTear, hear.) And now, as I am gpeak- 
iDg, I cannot help offering a few words of congratalation 
to Colonel Peterson on the present condition of this corps. 
From the reports which I have received, I am happy to be- 
lieve that it is advancing steadily in the coarse of progress, 
and the Qovernment of India have Vecentljr recognised, in 
the best way that they could, their sense of the progress 
thus made, in having consented to an increase in the num- 
ber of drill-instructors attached to this corps, and in having 
agreed to allow the corps an Adjutant of its own. Those 
measures are, I am happy to think, fully justified by the 
condition and efficiencj' of this Volunteer Corps ; and I 
hope that you will all see in that a proof of the interest 
which the Government of India feels in your prosperity and 
efiSciency, an<i of their readiness to recognise the degree 
of progress which you have recently made. But I hope, 
also, that the Government of India having, in this respect 
done its duty towards you, you will see that, now that you 
are supplied with competent drill-instructors and with an 
able Adjutant all to yourselves, it is your duty to make the 
utmost use of those advantages, and not to stand still — ^not 
to rest con t^>n ted with what you have, up to the present time, 
accomplished ; but to go on step by step advancing in effi- 
ciency, from year to year. I believe, Colonel Peterson, 
that the true motto for every Volunteer (/rops is '* Nil actum 
reputans, si quid superesfset agendum*^ — that is think no- 
thing done if aught remains to do, — never stand still in the 
path of progress, — never rest upon the eflSciency to which 
you have attained ; but strive always to go f(»rward and to 
reach a yet hi<;her standard. And I hope that, as years 
go on, the numbers of this Corps will continue to increase. 
I rejoice to see you here to-day assembled in numbers S9 
considerable ; but I must say that when I look at the 
many active and stalwart younsf men whom I see in my 
walks about Simla, and compare them with the numbers 
in the Volunteer Corps, my expectations are not altogether 
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satisfied. I think there are many yonng men here in 
Simla who ought to be in this Corps, and who would do 
themselves credifc and derive great advantages from join- 
ing your ranks ; and I earnestly trust that all those in 
high and important positions, who may be unable them- 
sdlves to enter ^the ranks of this Corps, will use, so far as 
they legitimately may, that influence which they possess 
with others younger and more active than themselves, to 
induce them to show their interest in an institution which 
I am firmly convinced, if it is solidly established and 
widely extended, is calculated to confer great benefits 
upon the inhabitants of this district. 

Colonel Peterson, — I do not know that I need detain you 
longer, except to express once more my most hearty desire 
for the progress and prosperity of the 8imla Volunteers. 
{Cheers,) I am very well aware how very inadequate I 
am to represent the lady who was to have given the first of 
the prizes to those who have won them. I know how 
much their value will be diminished by being received from 
the hands so much less fair than hers, of which I am unhap- 
pily possessed. (Laughter,) But I stand here as her 
representative, and it is by her orders and on .her behalf 
that I now present to you those prizes which she would 
have been so happy to have delivered to you herself. 

(Cheers.) 

[The prizes were then distributed by His Excellency, l\Irs. Baring, 
Mrs. Wilson, General Trevor, and others.] 
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Local Self-Governmbht. 

th Nov. 1882. [The Viceroy, nccompanied l>j his Staff, left Simla on his ftutuQan 
tour, on Moniiny, the eth N«veml»er. His Excellency arri?e«l at 
Lahore on the morning of the 8th, nn<l in the evening, after <tiiiiMr, 
received a Deputation from the Municipality, who presenteil kim witb 
an address. 'J'he a<l>lre&M, after welcoming His Ejoellenoy on the 
occnMion of his second visit to Lahore, proceeded as follows : — 

"When your Bxcellency first cnme amongst us, the country wis 
still new to its Ruler, hut the people ha<l already learned to look npon 
him with strong regard and affection, from the sympathy displijdd 
towards them, and from the promise hehl out of a policy, d?«itlMK>^ 
naugurated, which ten«ied to the improvement of their aootal, iatillKS' 
tual, and political con«1ition. During the last two years, your Eliyl* 
lency has been unremitting in endeavours to fulfil that promise aa«^ 
to develope that policy. It would be impossible, within the compas^ 
of a brief address of welcome, to enumerate the benefits which hftV^ 
already resulted. The people of India have begun to feel how uoselx- 
ish the aim of British rule may be when administereil od ike pciK^' 
ciples by which your Excellency is guided ; and they are becoini30 
more loyal and <le voted subjects of Her Most Gracious Majesty t]3.0 
Empress of In ilia, because they feel not only that the Government is 
just, but thab it desires to sympathise with them more fiilly ; to \je 
their friend as well as their ruler ; and thus to raise them to a higlMr 
position than they have yet reached among civilised nations. lo 
granting the boon of local self-government, we humbly trust aofi 
believe that your Excellency will not be disappointed in the resold 
and that the people of this province will display those qualities of 
energy, public spirit, civic vii-tue and self-help, which alone can enable 
them to reap the full benefit of the liberal measures of GovemmeDt 
It is gratifying to us to feel assured that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and the Members of His Government will 
spare no effoH to carry out in its integrity the scheme proposed by 
the Supreme Government." 

The Viceroy replied as follows: — ] 

Oentlemen of the Municipality of Lahore^ — I am grate- 
ful to you for the address which you have just delivered to 
me. I am much gratified — nay, I may truly say, I am much 
1^ touched — by the tone of that address, and by the proof 
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which it affords of the manner in which you appreciate the 

^irit by which I have been guided in my administration of 

fedia. Gentlemen, you are quite right when you say that 

I feel a warm and heartfelt sympathy for the people of this 

country ; and you are right also wiien you state in your 

l^ress that it is my desire to act in the great office which 

I now fill, not merely as the ruler, but more as the friend 

^ the people of India ; and I can truly sa^ that if I find, 

^hen my term of office draws to a close, that the senti- 

^Qts expressed in your address are still those entertained 

^y the public of this country, I shall feel that I am amply 

^®^a.rded for any labours which may have fallen to my 

^^^e^ because I shall have done something to attain one 

^ ^lie great ends which 1 set before me when I came out 

^^, namely, to do what in me lay to bind together, in 

■^^r union than heretofore, the British Government and 

^ Indian people. (Cheers.) 

^ientlenien, — ^You have touched in your address upon a 
^^^stion which is exciting much attention in this country 
(he present time, and in which, as you know, I myself 
^l a. warm interest — I mean the subject of local self- 
^^A^e^nment ; and I will, therefore, for a short ^me address 
'^ you some observations in connection with that import- 
"X^t question. I believe that you are aware that the main 
^Hd primary object of the Government of India in the 
^ps which it is taking at the present time for the dcvelop- 
;^^t and extension of self-government in this country, is 
^ advance and promote the political and popular education 
o{ the people, and to do what may be done, under the cir- 
cumstances of these times, to induce the best and most 
intelligent men of the community to come forward and 
take a share in the management of their own local aftairs, 
and to guide and aid and train them in the attainment of 
that important object. Gentlemen, we have not been led 
to adopt this policy at this time in consequence of any 
oa^re inclinations of our own, but I may truly say that wc 
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have been almost forced to adopt it by the circumstances 
of the times with which we have had to deal. We had last 
year, as you are aware, to make arraugemonts for the 
renewal of those qninquennial provincial contracts which 
were originally introduced in the time of Lord Mayo, and 
which formed one of the distinguishing features of that 
great policy of decentralization which will always consti- 
tute one of the 'greatest claims of that distinguished states- 
man upon the gratitude of India. Those five years' con- 
tracts were running out, and we had to consider upon what 
terms they should be renewed ; and when we came to turn 
our attention to that question, we thought it our duty to 
see whether the time had not come to apply yet more fuUy, 
and to carry out yet further, the policy which Lord Mayo 
had inaugurated ; for it must ever be borne in mind that 
that policy, in its full intention, was not one only of pro- 
vincial decentralization, but that Lord Mayo looked with 
the eye of a statesman to promote also the great object of 
self-government ; and it seemed to us that we could not 
better apply the principles which he laid down than by 
carrying decentralization beyond the stage at which — ^not 
I believe, in accordance with his desire, but owing to cir- 
cumstances which followed his unhappy decease — it had 
been arrested, and to advance it from decentralization as 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, to decentralization as between those Provincial 
Governments and the local bodies within their jurisdiction. 
But when we came to look at this problem and to seek for 
a solution of it, we found that it would be essential to 
infuse new life and fresh vigour into those local bodies on 
which we desired to confer fuller and more extended 
powers. 

These, then, gentlemen, were the principles which we 
have acted on ; but I think that I may perhaps make more 
clear the views of the Government of India and remove 
some misconceptions which appear to exist in the minds of 
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some persons if, having told you what was oUr object and 
our purpose, I tell you what we did not desire to do. 

We did not desire, gentlemen, to introduce into India 
any cut-and-dried system framed upon an English models 
or based upon specially English political theories. We did 
not desire to lay down any uniform system, to be adopted 
under all circumstances throughout the length and breadth 
of this great land, whether in regard to the composition of 
local bodies, to the extension of the franchise, or to the 
system of control. On the contrary, no one who reads the 
Resolution of the Government of India of last May can 
fail to perceive that what we wished was to see a variety 
of systems tried in diflferent parts of the country, in order 
that we might find out by actual experience what was the 
system, or what were the systems, best suited to each 
province and to each portion of this great peninsula. 
CHear^ hear.) And we desired also, above all things, that 
the new arrangements of self-government should as far as 
possible be those which were most consistent with the 
habits and the customs of the people in the different parts 
of India ; that they should be drawn up in close consulta- 
tion with representative men of different c]a|ses and dis- 
tricts ; that they should be based so far as may be upon 
the indigenous native institutions which still exist; and 
that we should avail ourselves to the utmost of those 
*' organic groups " — to use the felicitous expression of my 
honourable friend the Lieutenant-Governor — which are still 
to be found amongst us, so that the system to be founded 
might be one consonant with the traditions of the country 
and the feelings and requirements of the people. 

Then again, gentlemen, we did not require that the 
system which we proposed to inaugurate should be applied 
by the various local Governments to every portion of the 
territory under their respective control. We were not so 
foolish as to believe that all parts of India were fitted for 
a system of this description ; we know very well that in 
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this great land there are men of many races and in nuu^ 
stages of civilization^ and that while jou may find, intb 
most advanced parts of India, men of dereloped inteUects 
and great intelligence, skilled in the management of llieilf 
own private affairs, and well capable of managing tli6 1 
public affairs of their own localities, there are .also parts of 
the country which are inhabited by races still scarodif 
removed from the savage state ; and that it would bd 
utterly absurd to ifitroduce any system of self-goverii'- 
ment among Sonthals, or Bhils, or Khoonds. Again, ffok* 
tlemen, we did not expect that the policy which we wer6 
adopting would haye, as its immediate result, better ptaeti'^' 
cal administration. I will be very frank upon this subjeotf 
for, as we have stated plainly in our Resolution of lait 
May, we are quite aware that it was very possible that, vA 
many instances, better practical administration may not, U 
first at all events, result. We have another object in 
view — the education and the training of the people ; slid 
we shall be content to put up, under due restrictions liftd 
for a limited time, with many failures in practical admitiiy 
tration. {Cheers.) 

Gentlemeny—It is a great pleasure to me to speak on M 
subject of local self-government here in the Punjab, becanse 
the Government of India has found in my friend JSii 
Charles Aitchison an able, an earnest, and an honest 
supporter of their policy in this respect. (Cheers.) And 
it is to me indeed a source of the highest gratification that 
a man of his experience and his talents should give the 
weight of his great authority to a measure with which I 
am so intimately connected. Sir Charles Aitchison at 
once apprehended to its full extent, and in its true mean- 
ing, the policy of the Government in this matter ; and if I 
were to seek for the best commentary and the best deve- 
lopment of the Resolution of the 18th of May last, and 
for the best practical application and exposition of the 
principles upon which that Resolution is founded, I should 
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other document than the Punjab Besolation of my 
)le friend. {Cheem,) 

mien, — I eannot donbt that this policy, laid dowil 
Supreme Government and endorsed to the fall hf 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, will receive fh>m 
officer^ who serve in this great province a cordial 
I support. I see it sometimes intimated that there 
ihing in this policy which might be taken to imply 
Qt of confidence on the part of the Government 
d ministration of our District Officers. Now^ theref 
e a grosser misrepresentation of the objects which 
) in view. (Hear, hear.) No man can have a 
espect than I have — a respect which I inherited 
f father — for the ability, for the zeal^ and for the 
>irit of the Civil Selrants of India. No, getitle^ 
is not because we have found a great and glaring 
administrative ability on the part of those \vhO 
d the management of the existing sybtem, that wd 
this change. It is because we have anotber-^A 
and in some respects a higher — object id view 
3 simple proniotioti of good administratioti ; it is 
we desire, as a great political objecif, to avitil 
3 of the free and the ready assistance of those 
entlemcD of influence and ititelligence who are, as 
ve, capable of taking, with great advantage, a large 

the management of their local a£Pairs. {Cheers,) 
mtlemen, I believe that there cannot be a greaber 
in that of those who suppose that, by this systettii 

and legitimate influence of District Officers will 
iished. I hold, on the contrary, it will be foudd 
it influence will be increased. No doubt such a 
,s this will make a call upon somewhat different 

from those which have been brought forward 

he present system of more direct administration. 

say that, for the future, we shall require rather 

lities of the statesman than the qualities of the 
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administrator ; and, for my own part, I think that the qualities 
of the statesman are the higher qualities of the two ; and 
I cannot doubt that, when we make a demand for such 
qualities upon the members of the Punjab Commission, 
that demand will be fully answered. The Punjab Com- 
mission has been famous for many a long year for the 
ability of its administrators ; but, gentlemen^ there are 
upon the proud list of that Commission* many names, from 
those of Henry and John Lawrence, down to that of Sir 
Charles Aitchison, which may justly claim to take their 
place on the roll of English statesmen {cheers) ; and 
though it may be true that the qualities of statesmanship 
called forth by a policy of this description differ some- 
what from those which have been exhibited in the past, 
yet I for one cannot admit that, in the guidance, the train- 
ing, and the leading of a great and intelligent population 
in times of peace, there are not just as high qualities 
required as those which are brought to light in days of war 
and of diplomacy. 

Oentlemen, — It seems to me, then, that in this matter 
the Government have done their part. We have laid down 
our policy ;<* your Lieutenant-Governor has heartily accepted 
it, and I am sure that he will be supported by those who 
are subordinate to him in this province. It remains, there- 
fore, in the Punjab as in the rest of India, for the people 
to do their part ; it remains for you, gentlemen, men of 
influence and education, to come forward in answer to the 
call of the Government, and to take your proper place in 
the administration of the country (clieers) ; it remains for 
you to say whether this policy is to be attended with 
success or failure. I do not doubt that the appeal thus 
made to you will be adequately answered on your part 
(Cheers.) I feel no doubt that the promise held out in 
your address will be fulfilled, because I see, from the words 
that you have employed, that you justly appreciate the 
qualities on which we are about to make a demand, and 
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that you are prepared to make that sacrifice of your time 
and of your convenience which you are required now to 
make in the interests of your neighbours and of the 
country at large. But, gentlemen, nevertheless, I do not 
doubt— as I have said already — that we shall have to en- 
counter and h^ve to lament not a few instances of failure. 
There will be much, I dare say, in many places, to try 
the patience of local officers and to disappoint the hopes 
of Government ; but this is a matter in w hich, before all 
'things, patience and gentle handling are required. If, 
having planted this small tree of self-government, we are 
always pulling it up to look at its roots in order to see how 
far they have got down into the ground, I venture to say 
that this experiment will be no more successful than those 
which have preceded it. (Cheers,) Twenty years ago, 
an eminent man — one of your Lieutenant-Governors, loved, 
I believe, alike by European and Native — I mean Sir 
Donald Macleod (cheers) — sketched out the whole of the 
policy which the Government of India have now adopted ; 
and if, twenty years ago, his proposals had been accepted 
and carried out in the spirit in which they were made, the 
Punjab would now have been at the head of India in this 
respect. (Cheers) 

I say, therefore, gentlemen, that I have little doubt 
that, unless we are patient, we shall fail ; that if we try to 
drive those who are to manage thos6 local institutions too 
hard, and if we expect too much from them at first, we 
shall only make an ignominious fiasco. I therefore trust 
that ample time will be given to work out this policy to its 
true end, and we shall be prepared to accept many short- 
comings, in the hope that they will teach, by the best of 
all instructors — experience — those who are entrusted with 
the administration, how to walk successfully in the path 
upon which they are about to enter. But at the same time, 
gentlemen, this also I must say, — that though I desire to see 
great patience exercised, and though I deprecate haste, or 
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nndue and over-eager expectations of imniediate resold, 
I, on the other hand^ am firmly determined that this ex- 
periment shall not fail through the pertinacious neglect^ 
through the sloth^ or through the continued incompQtence 
of the local bodies that are about to spring up. {Che^n) 
Not to do so would be to betray the policy which we are 
advocating, and to abandon those interests that we b^ve 
most nearly at heart. We must therefore retain sufficieat 
control over these local bodies — a control varying in differ- 
ent parts of the country, according to the advancement of 
the people and the circumstances of each district. Wjb 
must maintain, I say, sufficient control over these. loa|l 
bodies to see that they do not permanently^ obstinatelj, 
or slothfuUy neglect their duty towards their fellow-citi- 
zens : and that control, gentlemen, I, for my part^ fin 
determined to maintain; and I trust that it will be applies] 
patiently^ but still firmly^ by local QovernmentjB. I believe 
it to be unnecessary to ask any greater powers of control 
than those for which ample precedents are to be found in 
the laws of England. You know that there is no couobj 
in which local self-government has taken firmer root^ and 
has made a greater advance^ than in England; and yp« 
may perhaps bo aware that there is scarcely any couatr; 
in the world in which men are more jealous of the inter- 
ference of Government. When, therefore, I say that all 
the control we want is that which the English Parliament 
has given to the English Government over English Muni- 
cipal bodies, I am confident that that is an amount of 
control of which no man can reasonably complain. 

Gentlemen, — I need not detain you longer. You have 
touched in your address upon other subjects of interest ; you 
have spoken of the new Punjab University, and of the 
extension of Primary Education ; but I need not oflfer to 
you any observations on these topics now, b^ausje, in the 
course of next week, I shall be called upon to preside at the 
inaugural meeting of theUniyeirsity, and that will be the 
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fitting occasion upon which to make any remarks which 
'may suggest themselves to me upon that or kindred 
matters. 

You have also told me of the successful result of your 
local e£forts in regard to the water-supply and sanitation 
of this city. ^ I have heard of that success with great satis- 
faction ; because I attach very high importance indeed to 
all questions connected with sanitation. > I do not think 
that the public is at all aware of the extent to which disease 
is preventible, and to which human misery may be allevi- 
ated, by adequate sanitary arrangements. (Cheers.) I 
am therefore very glad to find, from the language which 
you have addressed to me, that you are yourselves awake 
to the importance of this matter^ and that you are likely to 

set a good example to the rest of the province in regard 

to it. 

Oentlemenj--^ Once more I thank you for your friendly 
words. I see, with the greatest pleasure, that you under- 
stand the spirit in which I desire to work, and your ad- 
dress, delivered to me to-night, will do much to encourage 
me to continue to labour in order to promote, to the utmost 
of my power, the advancement, the well-behig, and the 
happiness of the people entrusted to my care. (Cheers.) 
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JV. 1882. [The Viceroy arrived at Peshawur on the moralDg of the l7th 
November, having left Lahore on the 9th and spent the interval in visit- 
ing the Salt-mines at Meanee, and shooting and fishing at Jelalpttr 
and Tangrote. His Excellency was received at Ehaira.bad, on the rig 
bank of the Indus, by Mr. Cordery, Commissioner of Peshawar, 
other officials, and {proceeded by special train to Peshawur, arnving 
there at 10 a.m. At noon, Lord Ripon, accompanied by the Cod|« 
missioner and His Excellency's Staff, drove in procession to the citj, 
with an escort of the 9th Cavalry. At the Edwardes memorial gate, 
way (recently erected by public subscription to the memory of tiw 
late Sir Herbert Edwardes) His Excellency was met by jlie Depq^ 
Commissioner, who presented him with the key of the gate. h^V 
inspecting the gateway and having presented to him a number of Sir- 
dars of the district. His Excellency drove to the new Egerton Hospital 
Here, after inspecting the building, he received an address (written ifl 
high Persian) from the Peshawur Municipality, in which, after coinpli" 
paents, the Committee went on to say that although they resided in a 
frontier district, and far from the seat of Government, still, just ^ the 
different members of the body owe allegiance to the heart and ohey 
its directions, whether they be near or distant, so they, the native »»• 
dents of Peshawur, although they were at the remotest axtnoil^ 
of the Empire, were equal in loyalty to tl^ose who dyiell under the 
shadow of th» throne itself. They regrette<l the shortness of Hii 
Excellency's visit to Peshawur, but were grateful for his havipg W 
sen ted to open the Egerton Hospital, an institution the benefits (^ which 
they hoped would be extended not only to the people of Peshawur^ 
but to those of the countries lying beyond the frontier. His Excellency, 
in replying, spoke as follows : — 1 

Oentlemen of the Municipality of Peshawur, — I thank 
you for your address. It afifords me much pleasure to bavp 
had this opportunity of visiting this interesting city. As 
you remark in your address, of which I have been provide 
virith a translation, Peshawur is situated upon the extreme 
frontier of the British Empire in India, but nevertheless it 
is a place connected with many important memories, and it 
lies upon a route of commerce which I trust may, as time 
goes on, be more and more developed. I have been mucli 
interested to-day in having passed through the new gate oi 
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y, which has been erected to the memory of a dis- 
ed man whom I greatly honoured — the late Sir Her- 
Iwardes ; — and who well deserves that his memory 
)e imperishably recorded in this district, which he 
tared so long, with such great advantage to the British 
nent and to those who were brought under his rule. 
you, gentlemen, for the loyal expressions which are 
jd in your address, and for the attachment ^hich 
ress to our gracious Sovereign, the Queen-Empress ; 
ich I earnestly trust, and which I believe, represent 
ings by which you are truly animated. I regriet that 
in Peshawur should be so short ; but, as you Can 
believe, it is not easy for one in my position to filid 
I discharge all the duties which fall to his lot-^ 
y not to find time to visit all the remarkable and 
ing places in India which he would desire to see ; 
ould not, as I was approaching the Northern frontier 
iustan, omit to visit Peshawar, of which during my 
ife I have heard so much. And especially was I 
I to come here when I learnt that one of the duties 
d be asked to undertake was to declare this new 
1 Hospital to be open for the natives of ibis district, 
great pleasure to me to take part in opening this 
l1, first, because it bears the nafifie of one ivho has 
ich good service for the Pmyab and for India, — 'my 
your late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Robert Egerton, 
vho has carried away with him, I am confident, from 
part of this great province, the affectionate regard 
e whom he governed and with whom he has been 
bed. It is also a great pleasure to me to have taken 
handing over to this city a building from which I 
/ery reason to hope that the people of Peshawur, for 
generations, will derive very great benefit. I am 
ad to observe from your address how thoroughly you 
tate the value o£ a good hosfiital, and how well yon 
tand the advantages which an institution of that 
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description is calcalated to confer on a district in the midst 
of which it is placed. I am glad to see that this building is 
admirably suited for the purpose for which it is intended ; 
it seems to me to be laid out with great care and skill; the 
wards are commodious and welUventilated ; and I have no 
doubt that you will derive from the erection of this bnilding 
in your midst, all the good which you anticipate. Gentle- 
men, I cordially ^bare the sentiments which yon express 
in your address when you say : " Not only do we hope 
that the people of Peshawur will derive great benefits from 
this Hospital, but we trust that these benefits will be re- 
ceived by those people who live in the more distant regions 
of Central Asia.'' It will be a great satisfaction to me if 
this Hospital is found to be of use not only to the subjects of 
the Queen-Empress, but to those travellers who may visit 
this country from distant portions of Central Asia, and from 
the districts immediately bordering upon the frontiers of 
India, whether they come here as traders for commercial pur- 
poses, or whether,, as so many of them do, they pass through 
India in the character of pilgrims. It is my desire to live 
upon the best and most friendly terms with the various nations 
and tribes wbich surround the frontiers of Hindustan^ The 
Government of India has not the slightest desire to inter- 
fere in any manner with the independence and the just 
rights of those neighbouring tribes, whether they be small 
and wild collections of people dwelling in narrow valleys 
on our borders, or whether they be the subjects of the 
greater kingdom of our ally, the Amir of Afghanistan. It 
is my earnest desire, so long as I fill the the office I now hold] 
to use my best efforts to promote the most friendly rela- 
tions with those who dwell upon the confines of the domi- 
nions of the Queen-Empress ; and it is my firm intention to 
respect their rights and to regard their just claims to in- 
dependence, at the same time that I am determined with 
equal firmness to protect the rights of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects in India, and not to permit them to suffer in life, iu 
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limb, or in property, from the inroads of those who ought 
to live in friendship with us, and with whom I, for my own 
part, desire to be on the most friendly terms. I trust, 
gentlemeu^ that, as you say in your address, those who come 
from other countries — whether Afghans or the inhabitants 
of Central Asia, or from whatever part of the Asiatic Con- 
tinent they may come — to visit this city of Peshawur, and 
who, if they should be struck down with sickness, are com- 
forted and cured and provided for, in this Hospital — I trust 
that, when they return to their native lands, they will go 
forth from India as messengers of peace and friendship, and 
that they will report to those among whom they reside, the 
manner in which they were treated and the good reception 
that they received at the hands of the inhabitants of Pesha- 
wur. Gentlemen, I can assure you that our gracious Sove- 
reign the Queen-Empress feels the deepest interest in all her 
Indian subjects, of every race and class and creed, and it 
will be my pleasing duty — a duty which I shall perform by 
the next mail — to inform Her Majesty of the loyal senti- 
ments which are embodied in this address, and to assure 
her that the inhabitants in the city of Peshawur may be 
numbered among her faithful subjects. For myself, gen- 
tlemen, once more I tender to you my hearty thanks for 
your friendly reception. 
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for. 1882. [The Viceroj returne<i to Lahore oq the morning of the ISU^ 
November, aod at noon on the same ilay presided at Uie inaugur^ 
Convocation of the Puojab Uuiversitj, of which His Excellency i^ 
Patron. The University hall was filled with stndento and spectaioiv 
of all classes, the seats to the right of Lord Ripon being occupied fy 
the Nawab of Bbawalpore, the Raja of Kapnrthala, and ihefiajiB 
of Faridkote. In furmallj reporting to the Viceroy, the bamem 
to be transacted, Sir (.'harles Aitchison said — 

'' In reporting to Your Excellency the business before this, theinaa- 
gural Convocation of the Punjab University, I deem it a happy and . 
auspicious circumstance that the Convocation shouM be pf^ded <P/et 
\fy Your Lordship. I deem it so not merely becanse the Ftinja^ 
University Act has become law during Your Excellency's Yioeroyatty^ 
but much more because I know that the popular movement whi^ 
culminated in the Act passed six years ago, has met with your cor- 
dial sympathy and support ; and because I also know that the prin- 
ciples upon which the University has been founded are in oomplef^ 
harmony with the enlightened policy of self-help and self-gorcfrnmeilt 
which Your Excellency has recently so clearly and forcibly et^nndtii* 
In a paper dated so far back as August 186^, the proposed Unifi^ 
sity is described as * the people's own department of public isBtroo- 
tion.' The popular element has been a distinguished feature of the 
prrgect from ihe very beginning, and explains to a great extent the 
prominence given to Oriental studies in the constitution of the Vmnt- 
sity. One of the special objects of the University, as set for^ m ihe 
Statutes, is ' to associate the learned and influential classes in the 
province with the officers of Government in the promotion and supw- 
vision of popular education.' The other special objects, as Your Ex- 
cellency is aware, besides making provision for the highest study <^ 
English, are two, — * 1 : To promote the diffusion of European science as 
far as possible through the medium of the vernacular languages of the 
Punjab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular literature 
generally. 2 : To afibrd encouragement to the enlightened study of 
Eastern classical languages and literature.' All these special objects 
are prominently set out in the preamble of the Act, and I have recently 
had the satisfaction of being assured, by those who were most inti- 
mately connected with the movement from the first, and to whose sug- 
gestions indeed the foundation of the University is due, that the Act 
in its present form is all that the founders and the public desired." 
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In addfdssiDg the ConvocatioD, after the degrees bad been conier- 
and the presentations made, His Ezcellencj spoke as follows: — '\ 

Mr. Ohawidlorj Naavah of Bhaioalpore, Raja of Ka- 
J^fthala, Raja of Faridkote, and Oentlemen,— -It afforcjs 
me, I assare yon, very great satisfaction to have been able 
to be present as Patron of this University upon this 
AQspioious occasion, and to have this public opportunity of 
<>ffering my sincere congratulations to those who now fpr 
W>nie eighteen years, I believe, have been labouring %o 
•ficiure the establishment of a University in the PuuJM'b. 
«ou, Silr Charlids Aitchison, were among the foremost qf 
tfcose who started this movement, and you and others who 
•orked with you then were speedily aided by the gener- 
Qtis assistance and the liberal contributions of the leading 
Princes and Chiefs and Qentlemen of this great province ; 
^d when I carry back my recollection to that tim^, so 
*^any years ago, of which I h^ve only read, and look 
trough the papers which have been brought before me, 
%o a^ what has been the course which the prompters of 
this scheme have pursued from that distant date till now^ 
I find beside those eminent names to which I have ad- 
verted, the name of another gentleman which will he 
always associated with the foundation of the Punjab 
Upiversity ; for no man has worked harder, no man, I 
bQiieve, has devoted himself with greater zeal to promote 
this great public object for the benefit of the Punjab and 
indeed of all India, than the Registrar of this University, 
Df. Leitner. {Cheers.) To you. Sir, to yoi^ Princes aqd 
Chiefs, and to the Members of the Senate of this Uni- 
versity, I therefore offer my hearty congratulations. Jt 
is now, almost to a day, two years ago since, on my 
first visit to Lahore, I received an address from the Senate 
(»f the Punjab University College, expressing their earnest 
desire for the ' establishment of a complete University in 
Northern India. Qentlemen, after I had made my reply 
to that address, it was whispered to ine that those who 
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listened to it were somewhat disappointed with what I had 
said. They perhaps had- expected that I should have made 
large promises before I was quite sure whether I could 
keep them. But that, gentlemen^ is not my habit. I pre- 
fer to be better rather than worse to my word (dieers), and 
when I spoke to you in 1880, I had not I^ad a sufficient 
opportunity of studying this question in all its bearings, oi 
listening to the * objections which might be made to the 
scheme which was then put before me, and of consultiog, 
as I was bound to do, my colleagues in the GoyerDmeDf 
of India. I therefore, though I deeply sympathised 
with your general object, thought it far better tospeik 
words which may have seemed somewhat cold to you, than 
to raise hopes which I might not have been able to folfil. 
But^ gentlemen, I can assure you that it is a great gratifi- 
cation to me that, at length, this project has been carried 
to a successful issue. {Glieers.) It has been my duty in 
regard to it to consult many persons, to consult the Goveni- 
ment of the Punjab, to consult the Secretary of State, and 
to obtain from the Legislative Council of India the neces- 
sary legal powers. All those operations necessarily took 
time, but ki length, at the conclusion of two years, the woA 
has been done, the law has been passed, and the UniYer- 
' sity has been established upon a basis which I am hajqpy 
to believe gives satisfaction to those who, for so long a 
period, have laboured for the attainment of this end. 
(Gheers.) Gentlemen, when I spoke to you two years agOi 
I think that if you had read between the lines of what I 
said, you would have seen how warmly I sympathised with 
the objects which you had in view ( cheers) , because I told 
you then, as I tell you now, that there were two featana 
in the project put forward by the Senate of the Punjab 
University College which particularly commended them- 
selves to my judgment and approval. On'e was that yon 
proposed to base this University — the University which 
you desired to see established — upon a some what different 
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loandatidn from thiat upon which the other and older Ud!- 
^erfiities of India are based ; and the other was that this 
Boheme had received the cordial support and the generone 
oontributioos of so many of the most leading natives of 
the Pu]\jab. I^ gentlemen, am one of those who believe 
that there is a great advantage in having educational in- 
stitutions in a country founded upon different systems and 
presenting various methods of teaching. It is so in Eog- 
land, as many of you know, in the two great and famous 
Universities of that country — Oxford and Cambridge. 
There is a marked difference in the basis of their studies, 
Oxford placing the classics in the front rank of those 
studies, and Cambridge, on the other hand, giving the most 
prominent position to mathematics; and the same thing 
has occurred in the newest born of the English Universi- 
tiefl-**the recently established Victoria University of Man- 
chester, with which I have the honour to be conneoted ; for 
what classics are to Oxford, what mathematics are to 
Cambridge, science is to the Viotoria University ; and, there- 
£cHre^ when you make th^ foundation of your studies keve, and 
their main, though by no means their exclusive object, the 
study of Oriental literature, you are only folio win^f the ooursd 
wluch we in England have pursued for centuries, and from 
which we have derived the greatest advantage. (Clioere.) 
Now, gentlemen, it would be indeed out of place if I, who 
am unhappily ignorant of oriental literature and oriental 
learning, were, in the presende of so many distinguished 
apd learned men, to say a word upon the subject of that 
literature, upon its scope and upon the many advantages 
which may flow from its study ; but I have been very 
much struck within the last few weeks by reading a re- 
markable paper, written by one who has a right to speak 
about oriental literature— I allude to an article in a late 
number of the' Contemporary Review, by Professor Max 
Miiller. If I were to speak of Indian literature, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian science in the language iu whioh 

Rl 
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Professor Max MuIIer speaks of them in that essaj 
doubtless I should be accused of exaggeration and par- 
tiality : but no man can bring any such charges afi[aiD8t 
that learned person, who knows better than most people 
what he is talking about on this matter ; and I commend 
to all those who have any doubt about the solidity of 
oriental learning and the lessons it has to teach, not to 
India and to Orientals alone, but to Europeans alsor-to 
study the short essay to which I have adverted. (Ctof».) 
Gentlemen, I thought it worth while just to put down a few 
words which Professor Max Miiller employed in that 
article in reference to the study of Sanscrit. What does 
he say ? He says : — '* The study of Sanscrit will opeB 
before you" (he was especially addressing young students 
about to come out to India in the Civil Service) ** larger 
layers of literature, as yet almost unknown and unexplored, 
and allow you an insight into strata of thought deeper 
than any you have known before, and rich in lessons that 
appeal to the deepest sympathies of the human heart" 
Gentlemen, I need no other proof of the soundness of the 
policy pursued in the foundation of this University than 
is containe9 in these words of the great Oxford Profeasor, 
and if Professor Max Miiller is right, and if India has so 
much to teach us Europeans, as he tells us that she has, 
then the foundation of this University, which makes oriental 
studies its chief and foremost aim, is likely to conduce not 
only to the benefit of the natives of India — aye, and, as we 
have seen in the case of some of the men who have just 
come before us, to the natives of other parts of Asia 
also — but at the same time to the advantage of Europeans 
in this country and in the West. {Cheers,) The fact then, 
gentlemen, that this University presents a marked variety 
in the form and scope of its instruction, from those which 
distinguish the other Universities of India, leads me, Mrith- 
out for one moment wishing to disparage those older insti- 
tutions, to regard it as a fortunate circumstance that this 
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<>unger sister has sprung up in the Punjab. And then 
S^in, I hail with the greatest satisfaction the circum- 
-^nce that this University has been established by the 
^ntributions of the Native IVinces and gentlemen of this 
oWnce {cheers), and that the management of this insti- 
^ion will rest so largely in their hands. {Cheers,) I have 
J occasion 'before to speak to other audiences of the 
ODg desire which I entertain to induce native gentlemen 
health and position to. come forward and take their 
• t in the promotion of public education in this country, 
poke at some length upon that subject at the beginning 

this year^ in an address which I made to the Calcutta 
diversity. Bat, gentlemen, my anxiety on this subject, 
d my wish to see native gentlemen take their proper 
rt in promoting public education in India does not arise 
lely from financial considerations, or from the hope 
Ett we may thus be able to derive from private bene- 
lence larger funds for the promotion of this great public 
ject. I entirely admit that financial considerations do 
ter into the consideration of the question, and into my 
jling in regard to it, because I know well that no wide- 
read and general system of public education in all its 
finches — higher, middle, and primary — can be estab- 
hed in a vast country like this, except at a large cost ; 
d I know, too, how narrow and inelastic are the resources 
the command of the Government of India. This is, it 
ems to me, a case in which we may fairly make an 
peal to those who have wealth themselves to greater 

less extent, to help their poorer neighbours to develope 
ose faculties with which God has endued them, and 
lich He, in His mercy, has made the special inheritance 

no class and no race. But, gentlemen, I attach im- 
•rtance to this matter yet more strongly because I 
lieve that Indian education will greatly benefit from 
ling largely conducted by natives of India themselves 
heers) ; because I believe that it is a great public object 
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to indace men like the distiDguished Princes, Chiefs, aiv^ 
Noblemen whom I see around me in this assembly, to gi^^^ 
not only their rupees, but their time and their person^/ 
attention to the great object of improving, of extendiki^^ 
and of developing national education in the country, 
{Cheers.) And, gentlemen, it is a great satisfaction to ixie 
to find that, in holding those opinions, I am 'once more in 
this case, as in regard to another important matter of 
great public interest at the present time, only walking ib 
the steps of that distinguished man, your former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir Donald Macleod {loud cheers)^ for, 
in looking the other day over some old papers connect^ 
with the efforts which have been made from his day doWft 
to the present time for the establishment of this FuBJll 
University, I found that Sir Donald Macleod, in an addrM 
which he had delivered upon the subject, laid down fin 
as one of the great objects which he had in vi^w in &70Q^ 
ing the movement which was then commencing. He BflA 
that what led him to take the earnest part which he did In 
that movement was '^ more especially the conviction ^ 
in no other way can we so appropriately or effeelivdy 
secure an ^object which I have long had much at heart) 
namely, the associating with us of the leaders of Ite 
people, in our endeavours to promote the progress "Of 
education and in our deliberations connected therewith*" 
{Cheers.) Gentlemen, I can add nothing to these words; 
they exactly express my feeling upon this subject, and 
they express it with an authority to which I can lay no 
claim ; and it is because I see in the system u]:)on which 
this University is now founded an earnest and determined 
effort thus to associate with us in our educational project) 
the leaders of opinion in this great province, that I so 
heartily rejoice to have been able to give my sanction, as 
Governor-General, to the Bill under which this University 
has been established. {Cheers) And, gentlemen, I am 
glad to see some signs, at all events, that the example Bet 
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"e in the Punjab is likely to be followed in a lesser or a 
ater degree in other parts of India. I have observed, 
h the very greatest pleasure, what has taken place 
ently with respect to the College at Agra. The Gov- 
ment Mt themselves unable to maintain that College 
a purely Government institution, because the cost of 
v^^as altogether disproportionate to the benefits which 

s^as conferring upon the people ; but • there has been 
le misconception in the public mind in respect to the 
entions of the Government in regard to this matter. 
3 no doubt said that if arrangements which we should 
)fer could not be made, that then we should have to 
)pose a system of distribution of the endowments 
that institution, upon which we asked the opinion of 
i Lieutenant-Governor of the North- Western Pro- 
ices; but we distinctly laid down from the beginning 
it the arrangement which we desired to see adopted and 
*ried out was that the gentlemen of Agra and its neigh- 
arhood should themselves come forward and take over 
3 College, with its endowments, and, with grants-in-aid 
m the Government, assisted by their own private sub- 
pitions, should work it themselves. {Cheers) That 
is the primary object and the first proposal of the Govern- 
mt, and I rejoice to think that that proposal has been 
cepted by the public spirit of the North- Western Pro- 
aces. (Cheers.) There is yet, gentlemen, another reason 
lich I cannot altogether pass by to-day, why I rejoice so 
uch to think that this Institution, and other institutions 

education, whether they be Universities or Colleges, or 
en Primary Schools, should be managed and adminis- 
red as far as may be by the leading men of the district 

which those institutions are established, and that is 
lat by this means many a useful practical lesson of 
If-help and self-reliance will be afforded, and a valuable 
aining in the management of their own affairs will be 
Lven to those who have to do with the conduct of 
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institutions of this description, and that thus, that grea^ 
political object which the Qovernment of India of to-daj 
have so much at heart, of aiding and advancing the politi- 
cal training of the people in the conduct of their own local 
afFairS; will be greatly furthered and assisted. Qentlemeo, 
there is a school of philosophers and political writ^ 
which tells us that the great and, indeed/ 'the sole dutf 
and object of Government is to maintain, in the largest 
sense of the ])hra8e^ the public peace. Now, gentlemeOi 
I do not deny for a moment that that is the primary object 
and the first business of every government ; and I venture 
to say that through that pax Anglica which reigns now 
throughout India, from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, the 
British Qovernment has shown that it is able — ^and well 
able — to discharge that function ; but I am far from think- 
ing that that is the only, or the highest, aim and end of 
Qovernment. It seems to me that when that foundation 
has been laid — as laid it has been now in India — and when 
peace is established through tout the length and breadth of 
the land, it is the duty of the Qovernment to-day, while upon 
the one hand it firmly and unhesitatingly maintains that 
peace, to endeavour, on the other hand to build up upon 
the solid foundation thus laid by the labours of its prede- 
cessors, a noble fabric of political and social institutions 
(cheers) ; and that the time has fully come when it should 
be one of the foremost objects of the British Government 
in India to provide, so far as a Qovernment, within proper 
limits, can, for the intellectual training and for the sodal 
and political development of the people entrusted by Q(jd 
to its care. And, gentlemen, this is a work in which all 
we Englishmen in this country may take a part, from the 
Viceroy to the junior member of the Civil Service who 
has just landed on our shores. In that article of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller's to which I have already allnded, he 
says, addressing the students who were about to leave 
the Universities of England to take their place in Ihe 
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administration of India — *' there are bright deeds to be 
done in India if only you will do them." Yes, that is my 
feeling. I believe that there are bright and noble deeds 
*o be done in India by the English race, and that the time 
D^ come when it should be our object to promote those 
JDds, not merely by the efforts of the Government or by 
^^ zeal of the AdministrMion, but by associating with us 
i this great task the people of India themselves ; and, 
sjitlemen, I trust that this Institution, of which we have 
^ay laid the foundation, — firm, I earnestly hope, and 
^during, — will conduce to that great end ; and that upon 
08e foundations there may rise for future generations 
V>eautiful structure of fair proportions, which may help 
bind together Western and Eastern learning — the 
tiglish race and the Oriental races; and if that aim 
^Ould be realised, and if before I die ut should be given 
' me to see some commencemnet of so noble a work, 
shall indeed esteem myself fprtunate • in having been 
>le to-day to take a prominient part in the inaugur- 
iion of the Punjab University. {Loud and continued 
leers) 



INSPECTION OF THE 20th PUNJAB NATIVE 

INFANTRY. 

[On Friflay morning, the 24th November, the Viceroy inspected 24th Nov. 
B 20th Punjab Native Infantry, recently returned from Bervice in 
:ypt, in His Excelieacy's Camp at Rupar, and addressed the regi- 
3ut AS follows: — ] 

Colonel Rogers, — It is very gratifying to me to have 
is opportunity of greeting you and your regiment on your 
turn from foreign service, and of assuring you in person 
►w thoroughly this regiment has fulfilled the expectations 
the Governnlent of India. You, 20th, have shown your- 
Ives worthy to fight beside the choicest troops in the 
'itish Army, and you have maintained unsullied the honour 
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of the Army of India. Tour bearing on the 13th'6f Sepi- 
tember was all that Government coald desire^ and your 
march from your camp before Tel-el-Rebir to Zagasig has 
called forth the admiration of all who witnessed it ; and 
throughout the late campaign you and the other Indian 
regiments associated with you have shown yourselves to be 
possessed of the three great qualities of a soldier — courage, 
endurance, and discipline. It has been your good fortune, 
on this occasion, to serve under the eye of a son of our 
Gracious Sovereign the Queen-Empress, and I am confi- 
dent that the Duke of Gonnaught will tell Her Majesty 
how well her Indian soldiers did their duty. I am sure 
that those who have gone to England to represent this 
regiment will receive from Her Majesty the proof of her 
confidence and regard. I heartily welcome you home, and, 
in the name of the Queen-Empress, I thank you for your 
services. 

[Colonel Rogers brieflj ackDowledged His Excellenoy's kind words, 
and the regiment was marched oK] 



OPENING THE SIRHIND CANAL. 

Ith Nov 1882. [On Friilay, the 24th November, the Viceroy opened the Siirhind 
Canal, in the presence of the Chiefs and visitors assembled at Rapar. 
These were received and accommodated, previous to the ceremooy, in a 
large tent pitched near the Canal. His Excellency, who was preceded . 
by the Lieutenant-Qovernor, ariived at 12 o'clock and took his se&t ^ 

on a raised dais^ with the Chiefs on his right and the Lieutenant-Qov 

eruor on his left. In requesting Lord Hipon to open the Canal, Col< 
nel Home delivered an address, giving an account of its 
and the difficulties attending its construction since 1840, when th». 
project was first suggested, up to the present time. The Canal b. 
described as one of the largest in the world, and the second h 
work of its kind uadertaken in the Punjab since the provia^^m 
came under British rule. Colonel Home warmly acknowletlged tV^ 
aaaistauce ungrudgingly given by all the Chiefs through whc^^n 
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'^'^iQinM the Canal paased^ referriag particularly to the support 

'f^ived from the late Mah&rdj4 of Patidla and the present Coon- 

^ of Regency, the Chiefs of Jhind, Nabha, Faridkote^ and Maler 

JLotla. The constmction of the canal had afibrded an opportnnity 

^ employing a large body of prisoners, whose discipline was 

f^'ikiniblo and whose aid was invaluable. The management ef the 

ll^teitial distribution of the water would, Colonel Home explained, he 

^^ to the yilla|e communities, Qovernment interfering only to advise 

^ to prevent wilful waste. The duties of the administrative staff would 

j^^ be lightened, and the people educated to a more intelligent appre- 

y^on of the benefits derived from canal irrigation. The total 

^''^^h of the Canal was 50S statute miles. When the works were 

^^pleted, 8,500 miles of channel would have to maintained. The 

^^al was designed to irrigate 522,000 acres from British and 261,000 

^^^Qs from Native States branchea The total cost was estimated at 

^^"^ lakhs, 378 lakhs being defrayed by the British Government and 

^ lakhs by the Native States. 

Ilie Yieeroy, in replying, spoke as follows :^] 

Sir Oharles Ai4;chisonj Mahdrdjds, Rdjds, Chief9 and 

^^€ntlirnenr^The address which has been just read by Liea- 

^^nant-Colonel Home gives a succinct bat dear account 

^^ the history of this canal from the period when it was first 

^t^ggested, more than forty years ago, to utilise the water of 

'^^lie Sutlej for irrigation purposes^ down to the present day. 

Xt records the difficulties which have been met and at length 

t^ercome^ the interest which has been felt in the scheme 

Vy the Chiefs of various native states, and the cordial sup* 

^rt and liberal contributions which those Princes have 

accorded to the work. It also reminds us that this canal, 

the opening of which wis celebrate to-day, is one of the 

hirgest works of the kind in the world, and shows that it 

18 designed to provide the ^advantages of irrigation for an 

arte of not less than 783,000 acers. We have, therefore, 

ample grounds for rejoicing at the success of this great 

work, for it presents all the features which we should 

desire to see combined in an undertaking of this descrip* 

tion. Its magnitude is not unworthy of the Government of 

this great country. The benefits which it is calculated 

to confer will reach the present cultivator in the extended 
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districts within which its inflaence will be felt; while its 
construction is the result of the combined efforts of the 
Supreme Government and of Native Princes. 

Of the magnitude of the head works of the canal, I need 
not speak ; all here will have seen them for themselves, and 
will have been able to form at least some judgment of the 
skill and ability required for their construction, although 
we must bear in mind that it is not the works which we 
see now above the ground^ and above the water, which have 
occasioned the greatest difficulties in this undertaking^ bnt 
that, below the surface and hidden from the view, are to 
be found the fruits of the greatest portion of the skill and 
labour which have been devoted to this work ; and when 
we remember that there will ultimately be 2^500 miles of 
channel to be supplied, and that water will be conveyed 
to more than three-quarters of a million of acres, we shall 
not wonder either at the cost of the whole work or at the 
difficulties which have been encountered in its execution. 
To my mind, also, this canal is invested with a special inter- 
est because its benefits will be confined to no class of the 
community, but will be shared alike by prince and by 
people, by landowner and by tenant, by rich and bj poor. 
The waters of the Sutlej will no longer confine their bless- 
ings to those who dwell on the banks of that river so 
famous in Indian history ; but, guided by the skill of man, 
will spread their fertilising powers over a vast extent of 
thirsty land, lying barren or scantily productive under the 
burning sun of India. To me it is a source of great satis- 
faction that the Rulers of the important states referred to in 
the address — Pati^la, Jhind, Nabha, Faridkote, Maler Eotlay 
and Nalagarh — should appear as partners with the British 
Government in this great work of public utility. I esteem 
very highly such co-operation ; I rejoice to see the Princes 
of India animated by a wise and far-seeing public spirit 
such as they have displayed in regard to this matter ; and 
I tender to those who have so generously aided in this 
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enterprise^ my cordial thanks. They could make no better 
use of the wealth which Qod has given them than by em- 
ploying it to promote undertakings of this sort^ and they 
oould adopt no surer means of winning both the loyal at- 
tachment of their own people and the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Qovernment of the Queen-Empress. Colonel 
Home has specially alluded to the assistance given by the 
Conncil of Regency of Fatiala under the presidency of my 
Iriend Sir Deva Sing, and by the Prime and Foreign Min- 
isters of that State. All of these distinguished persons are 
entitled to our thanks and upon the two last named it is 
my intention to confer suitable titles. 

There is also another circumstance connected with this 
canal which tends to increase the satisfaction with which 
I take part in to-day's ceremony. Colonel Home, at the 
oonclasion of his address, alluded to the system of distri- 
bution which it is intended to put in operation as soon as 
. the water has been admitted into the distributary channels ; 
and he has explained that the principle upon which that sys- 
tem will be founded will be that of leaving the management 
of the internal distribution of the water to the village com- 
munities, and of interfering only to prevent wilful waste. I 
feel the greatest confidence that this principle is a sound 
one, and I shall watch its application and development 
with much interest. I believe that, by its meaos^ not only 
will the labours of the administrative staff be lightened, as 
Colonel Home points out, but also that many practical 
evils and some abuses will be avoided, and that the system 
is likely to prove very advantageous to the cultivating 
communities themselves. 

Yqu will not doubt, gentlemen, after listening to what 
I have been saying, that I am a warm friend to irrigation 
and a firm believer in its beneficial results ; but, at the same 
time, I must express my belief that, as in other cases so in 
regard to water, it is possible to have too much of a good 
hing ; and I would therefore express a hope that those 
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within whose reach the water of this canal will be bnm^t 
will use it not only readily, but wisely. If I am not nais- 
taken, it is often found that though, for the first few years 
after the opening of a new canal, the increase w fertiliijr 
of the irrigated soil is great and striking, a time comes 
when the crops often begin to fall off and the land begns 
to show signs of exhaustion. Why is this? Beoanse an 
excessive use has been made of the water Mid too «xcla- 
sive a reliance has been placed upon it. I would there- 
fore strongly urge those to whom this oanal is about to 
open fresh sources of prosperity, to make a cautious and a 
moderate use of the water which it will supply, and not 
to trust to it alone as a fertilising agent. Water is not a 
substitute for manure as a restorer of the powers of ibe 
soil. The two should go hand in hand, and, in proportioii 
as they do so, it will be found that the land which tUek 
canal will irrigate will truly become a garden ; but if waiter 
is used by itself fcHr any lengthened period, it has a tandL* 
ency in more ways than one to exhaust the productive 
powers which it itself calls forth ; and it can therefore 
never supersede or take the place of those o^her restora- 
tives which are required to complete its work and to secure 
the permanence of its benefits. 

And now, gentlemen, it only remains for me to say that 
it will afford me great pleasure to comply with Colonel 
Home's request and to complete the formal opening of ibe 
Sirhind Canal. I trust that it will please God to bless the 
work which has been here performed, and to grant to 
generations upon generations of Indian cultivators the 
many advantages which this undertaking is designed tr 
confer. 

[After the applause which followed His Excelleoc/s speedi hi 
subsided, Mr. Grant read a traDslation of the speech in the vernar 
lar to the assembled Chiefs. His Excellency, accompanied by i 
Lieuteuant-Qovernor, the Chiefs, and the rest of the assembly, t) 
proceeded to a pavilion erected on the bridge over the canal, be 
which were the sluices ;• and here assisted by the Lieuten; 
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Ckvemor 4Ui4 the Hahdrdyds <^ J hind and Nabha, he raised one of the 
B^oioes and formally declared the Canal open, once more ezpresaing 
a hope that it would prove a blessing to the people and to the coantrj 
^^ugh which it passed. A salute concluded the ceremony, and the 
'S^'crowd of Tisitors and Chiefis, with their followers, returned to 
*lwir respective camps.] 



'ADDMSSES FROM THE LUOKNOW AND FAIZABAD 

MUNICIPALITIES. 

, IpN Monday evening, the 27th November, the Viceroy held a Lev^e 27th Nov. 
^ 'Qis Excellency's Camp at Lucknow, at which a large number of 
^'itlcinen were presented. At the conclusion of the Levde, deputa- 
^^^ from the Lucknow and Faizabad Municipalities waited on and 
^^^^ftented His Excellency with addresses of welcome. The addressee 
l^&tred chiefly to the subject of local self-government^ and His Excel- 
'^Ocy replied to them as follows : — "] 

Gentlemen of the Municipalities of Luchnow and Faiza- 

f^dl, — I thank you heartily for the addresses which you 

^^ve just presented to me. I can assure you that I am 

^^ry glad to have had this opportunity of visiting the im- 

t^Ortant province of Oudh, and of seeing the memorable 

^ots which are included within the limits of tile Lucknow 

^nnicipality^ so fi^ll of most interesting and important his- 

^rical recollections. I regret, gentlemen, that I shall not 

On this occasion be able also to visit Faizabad; but I am 

\vcill aware that that town is one of much importance in 
iiiis province of Oudh. 

^ You, gentlemen of the Municipality of Lucknow, have 
chiefly touched (as was natural) in your address upon 
the important question of local self-governmenf;, which is 
BOW occupying sio much attention on the part of the pub- 
lic ; and you also, gentlemen of Faizabad, have alluded to 
the same subject. I have so recently had occasion to ex- 
press in public'my sentiments upon this question, that it is 
unnecessary that I should detain you long in reply to the 
remarks which you have made upon it ; but I rejoice to 
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wish to be varied in form and local in colouring, so that 
^ this great peninsula, containing so many races, unlike 
Ok 80 many respects, those methods of carrying out our 
policy should be adopted which are most calculated to meet 
&e various requirements of populations in many respects 
10 different one from the other. I rejoice, gentlemen, to 
^T you say that you do not wish in this matter to lean 
Qpon the Qovernment as upon a crutch, although you 
'iope that at the^ first introduction of the new system the 
Qovernment will give you assistance. I can assure you 
that the Government will be most happy — it will be indeed 
^ir duty — to afford you, in the carrying out of the prin- 
^iiples of our Resolution, all the counsel and all the assist- 
^oe that it may be in our power to give ; but it is essen- 
tial that that assistance should be given in the manner best 
Calculated to preserve your freedom of action within the 
limits of your attributions, and not to weaken your self- 
Teliance. The object we have had in view has been to 
induce the best, the most intelligeut^ and the most in- 
fluential men in the country to come forward and take a 
larger part than hitherto in the management of their own 
local affairs, and gradually to train them to do Sf> more and 
more. For this purpose it is essential that we should 
leave municipalities upon their new footing to walk alone 
to a great extent ; that we should be prepared to see them 
not infrequently fall into errors ; that we should set them 
free to learn the lessons of experience which in practical 
matters of this kind is the best of all teachers ; and that 
we should do nothing which would tend to relieve the new 
local bodies from those responsibilities which must attach to 
any system of self-government in any real and honest 
sense of those words. 

GenttemeTiy — It seems to me that the policy of the Qov- 
ernment in this respect, as laid down in the Besolution to 
which I have alluded, is clear and plain. Since the issue 
of that Kesolution, nothing has occured to induce me to 
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doobij in the raiaUesI degree, its trudom er iU pnpriel)| 
Here, in the North- Weslem Prorinoee mmd Oadk, yi^ 
bftTe a Lieatenani-OoTemor and Chief Camuaamiamer — i^. 
friend Sir Alfred Lyall — ^who will, I am snre, eanj fj^ 
the policy of the CfoYemment in this respect wiselj imI 
liberally, with, at the same time, all doe caiiiion and tb^ 
meet careful consideration for local feelings and UcbM 
requirements; ,and under his able administntion it is my 
earnest hope, and my full expectation^ Aat the fnnndntioM 
may be firmly laid of a system which, as it giadaattjr 
extends and developes, will confer increasing bkeskig^ 
upon the people of this province. 

OerUlemsn^'—I heartily thank you for your ooidial 
come. 



PRESENTATION OP COLORS TO THE 2ro (QUKEM 
OWN) BENGAL LIGHT INFANTRY. 

ff, 1882. [On the moraing of the 28th Norember, His Eioellenoy tevieiii 
the troops in gArrison at Lucknow, and afterwards presented Der 
colors to the 2nd (Queen's Own) Bengal Light Infintry. Sona 
4,400 men were assembled on the Brigade parade ground, undor 
the command of General Cureton, C.B., and there was a very hffgi 
attendance of spectators. After the Yioeroy had inspected the tnofi 
and witnessed the march past, the Division was formed up in thne 
sides of a square, when His Excellency, accompanied by Qenenl 
Cureton, moved to the front of the regiment. The ceremony of 
trooping the colors was then gone through ; the drums were piled, and 
the Viceroy receive*! the colors and presented them to the two seni^ 
jemadars of the regiment. The usual consecration was omitted, if 
the regiment belonged to the native army. His Exc^lenoj tlrtt 
addressed the regiment as follows :] 

Major Waterfieldf — I have read with great intersik 
the long and honoarable record of the services of this 
regiment, which has now been enrolled in the army of India 
for a period not far short of a centnry. From the days of 
Lord Lake, from the battles of Delhi, La8warree> and Deig^ 
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^^^^^ to tfaB lat^ eampftign in Af|rlmiitttai), the Slst Natire 
^'^t^try (now the 2nd Queen's Own) have borne a distin- 
jP^Blxed pari in a long series of warlike operations. Dnr- 
^ the Mutiny they were true io their salt, and their 
^^^^ed fidelity at that trying period was specially reoog- 
Biiied at ihe^ titte by the Oovernment of India. In the 
""^ Afghan Campaign this regiment had to endure a ttial 
^ liaider for gallant soldiers than the danjgers of the field 
^' ^^ttle. They had to bear up, day after day, against the 
^^^j'ying round of oonvoying stores and guarding the line 
^' tsommunications in a deleterious climate, which struck 
^^n men faster and in greater numbers than any en- 
^^^nter with a living foe. Throughout those weary months 
*^^y did their duty, as they have always done it, faithfully 
^^d well. It is clear, therefore, that the Queen's Own 
^^^giment has constantly displayed the great qualities of 
^Hlour, fidelity, and patience. Faithful among the faith- 
^%«8, courageous, and enduring, to you I now may entrust 
these colors with the firmest reliance that you will keep them 
Xmstained. In the name of our gracious Sovereign the 
Queen-Empress I give them to you. Take them 2nd and 
guard them from all dishonour. Let them be dearer to 
you than your lives. Remember that you have in your 
hAods the reputation of a noble regiment, and that it be- 
hoves you to uphold its honour and to maintain its fame ; 
so that in coming years, when time, and it may be the bul** 
lets of your enemies, have once more wasted these silken 
tokens of your Sovereign's trust, some future Viceroy, 
t^hen he comes to renew them, may feel, as I feel to-day 
that he may deliver the proud standard of England to this 
gallant regiment in the fullest confidence that he is en* 
trusting it to men who are well worthy of the honoured 
eharge. 

V [Major Waterfieid replied to the Viceroy as follows :•<- 

h ^faur ExedUncyy — In the name of Colonel Baker, whose unavoid* 
able absence from this parade I greatly re^tret, as I know he ddM 
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himself, and in the name of the officers and men of the 2nd (Qaeen's 
Own) Bengal IJght Infantry. I beg to offer you our most grateful thanks 
for the honour you have done us ill presenting us with these colors. 
Tour Excellency has noticed in the most flattering terms the past 
services and loyalty of this regiment. I trust that in future, should 
opportunity offer, we shall l>e able to maintam our good name, and 
to add fresh honours to the roll inscril)ed on these standards, and prove 
ourselves worthy of the honourable title lately conferred on us by Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Em preMS." 

Turning to General (?ureton and the regiments recently returned 
from l^^gypt, Hin Excellency spoke as followa: — ] 

General Cureton.^I am now anxious to address a 
few words of greeting to those regiments who have jost 
returned from the war in Egypt, and to oflTer to them my 
hearty congratulations upon the share which they have 
taken in those operations. The 2nd Battalion of the 
Derbyshire Uegiment is not new to India. It served in 
the Mutiny, and I am glad to see it again in this country. 
If this regiment was not present at the crowning victory 
of Tel-el-Kebir, this was due to that fortune of war which 
not unfrequently relegates some of the bef t corps of an 
army to posts where the service to be performed is less bril- 
liant, though it may be not less important, than that which 
falls to the lot of others ; and I am confident that the 
Derbyshire Regiment would have .proved itself in no de- 
gree unequal to the rest of the army of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley if it had been called to endure the trials of the 
earlier portion of the campaign, and to take part in the 
final assault of the enemy's position. 

The Second Battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders carry 
back their Indian reputation to the beginning of the 
century, and record upon their colours the name of that 
victory of Assaye which laid the foundation of the fame 
of England's greatest soldier. This battalion was repre- 
sented in the late campaign by only two companies, but 
those companies did their work as Highlanders are wont to 
do it, and they added yet another laurel to the wreath with 
which the brow of Scotland is adorned, 
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The 2nd Bengal Cavalry may well be proud to have 
formed part of that brigade which has given a world-wide 
reputation to the Native Cavalry of India, and their dis- 
tinguished conduct is acknowledged on all hands^ and their 
representatives have received the recognition of their ser- 
irices from our gracious Sovereign herself. 

The 7tb Bengal Native Infantry have on this occasion 
shown themselves well worthy of their ancient reputation. 
Like the 2nd, of which I have just been speaking, the 7th 
stood the shock of the Mutiny faithfully and firmly, and the 
memory of their services on that occasion will never pass 
from the grateful recollection of the Government of India. 
We could, as it seems to me, have given no greater proof of 
confidence in this corps than by selecting it for employment 
in Eygpt ; and that confidence has been well repaid by the 
manner in which the 7th have borne themselves throughout 
the late campaign. They, too, through their representa- 
tives, will see the Queen-Empress, and will learn from her 
own lips how highly she values her Indian troops. By a 
bappy accident, it so happens that the last mail brought me 
a letter from Her Majesty, in which she says — "The 
Queen is indeed proud and thankful at the splendid con- 
duct all of her brave troops in Egypt." Officers of the 
Eygptian regiments, this is the message of your Queen- 
Empress. It will show you how carefully she has watched 
your actions --how she appreciates your conduct. To her 
praise I can add nothing. I can only cordially con- 
gratulate you on having won the approval of so gracious 
a Sovereign, and to tender to you a hearty welcome on 
your return from the war. 

[His Excellency then drove off the ground, and the troops marched 
back to quarters.] 
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CANNING COLLEGE, LUCKNOW. 

▼. 1882. [On Weduesday afternoon, the 28tli November, the Viceroy, aecomp 
panied by the LieutenaDt-Governor, visited the Canuiog OgsUege ^ 
Lucknow, and received an address of welcome. The address (whicli 
was read by Raja Amir Hussein, the leading Talukdar of Oudb) 
ezpreRBed gratita<1e for Lor<l Ripon's efforts in the cause of education ; 
it explained that the object of the College^— which was founded in 
1864, by the Talukdars of Oudh, to perpetuate the memery of Bail 
Canning, their great benefactor — was to provi^ acoun^of instif^q- 
tion which would combine the depth and wide rap^e of Qrienta^ 
thought with the advanced ideas of Western eoi^Dce and literature, 
and to teach the rising generation to utilise the stores of intellectual 
wealth treasured up in their ancient recordM, by the aid of modern 
science. The records of the Calcutta University, the Pui^b Ucivef- 
sity College, and other exanpiioing bodies showed th^^ the C9li«#!9 
hail achieve 1 success in giving efiect to this aim. The addrei^ p^i\ i^ 
high compliment to the zeal and ability of the Principal of the College 
(Mr. White) and his colleagues, referred to Sir Alfred Lyall's interest 
in their work, and quoted in terms of approval tiie sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Viceroy's speech at the Calcutta University in MmA 
last. 
His Excellency replied to the address as follows: — ] 

Sir Alfred Lyall and Oentlemen,-^! thai^Ji yo^ foj 

the address Y^hich has just been read, and whi^h I b^^9 

reoeived with much satisfaction. I cau assure you ^t^ H 

give3 me great pleasure to be able on this occai^ia^ of W 

first visit to Lucki^ow to have an opportunity of coming t^ 

see an institution of which I had already heard ; and I r^' 

joice to find, from the address, that tb^ progress which ii^i 

institution is making is of so satisfactory a ^aturcf ; a^d 

that, during the eighteen years in which it Ijias grown from' 

a small school to the present extended and valuable est^b^ 

lishment, its course has been attended by an ever iotcreoslDg 

success. It also gives me much satisfaction to reoeiv^ the 

assurance which this address contains, of the spirit by 

which the students of this institution are animated, and of 

the objects and aims which they set before themselves in 

the studies in which they are engaged. And T[ am very 
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I^Md aUo to observe the tone of i^ffeotioo and confideDce 
Ifith vhich the students appear to recogDise the ability 
a^d 9eal with inrhich Mr. White, the Principal, and hia 
^lleagues, devote themselves to their important dutiea. 
When i|a^ feelings as these exist between teachers and 
atodents^ it apgurs well for the prosperity of an educational 

ii^stitntionr 

Ojenthmc^i-^l am very glad to have this opportunity, 
of which I readily avail myself, to acknowledge the en- 
lightened liberality with which the Talukdars of Oudh, as 
a body, have contribated, and are contributing, to the 
maintenance of this institution, so valuable to the province 
4M34 ^ e«iential to the development and direction of the 
higher education of the people. I must, however, say, 
gentlemen, that I somewhat regret to learn that this College 
I and the advantages which it so freely affords, are not made 
afle of to a larger extent than appears to be at present the 
case, by the natives of this provioce, for whose benefit the 
institution has been established and endowed. I under- 
jS^j^Mid^ indeed (and I am very glad to hear it^, that a certain 
Bumbetr of the sons and the relatives of the Talukdars have 
proaeouted their studies here, and in those studies they 
bave won for themselves distinctions worthy of all praise. 
I trust that the example will hereafter be more widely 
(pUowfid, and that thus this valuable College may more and 
flAOre pi^rfaotly and completely fulfil the main and primary 
(Okkjeei with which it has been so largely endowed, namely, 
the promotion and expansion of education in Oudh ; and I 
take the liberty of recommending this matter to the careful 
aiid earnest consideration pf the Committee of this institu- 
tioflu 

Ctentlenunr^The framers of this address have been 
pleased to speak of the deep interest which I feel, and 
which I have felt now for many, many years, in the cauae 
pjt publip edupatioB. To that cause I have devoted much 
Uiought and much tiiiie, and I am only acting on those 
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La Martiniere School, Lucknow. 

principles which have gnided my public life when, here ixL 
India, it is my earnest desire and constant endeavour t^ 
promote public education in all its branches — ^highev 
middle, and primary. It is therefore to me a source x}i 
pleasure to be able to visit an establishment of this de- 
scription in this famous city, and to receive from you, aocf 
from the students who are here devoting themselves to 
learning and cultivation, the hearty and cordial welcome 
which you have accorded to me to-day. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE MARTINIERE 

SCHOOL, LUCKNOW. 

V IMS [On We<lne8<1ay afternoon, the 29th November, Lord Ripon dkk 
tril»uted tlie prizes to the pupils of the Martiniere School at Lucknow. 
Sir Alfred and Lady Lyall, Sir Steuart Hay ley, and a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen were present. The principal hall of the boyaf 
school, in which the distribution took place, whs prettily decorated 
with flags and banners, nni garlands of green leaves and flowers. The 
Viceroy, who was accompanied by Mr. H. W. Primrose and other 
members of his Staff, arrived at the school at half-past 4 o'clock, and 
was received by the Governors and the Principal, and by a guard of 
honour of the School Volunteers, who numbered 130 boys, all well 
drille<l and armed. On His Excellency being conducted to his seat 
at the head of the school-room, the Principal proceeded to deliver, an 
introductory address to the report on . the School, in which he ga?e 
a sketch of the life of Claude Martin, the founder of the Martini^rei 
of Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyons. Referring to the present positioa 
and prospects of the School, Mr. Sykes claimed for it that it holiU^ita 
own with the best of the schools for Europeans snd Eurasians in 
India, whether they be on the hills or in the plains. He alluded ie 
the recent Resolution of Government, regarding the employment of 
Natives in the Public Works Department, and the practical dosiiig 
thereby of the Roorkee College to Europeans and Eurasians, and 
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hoped that it was not yet too late for the Government to reconsider the 
Resolution, and to throw open the College again alike to all classei. 
A hope was also expressed that the term "Natives of India," and 
Bimilar terms, in the Resolution might hereafter be so defined as to 
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ttdode in tbeir import all Europeans and Eurasians domiciled in 
t laiKa. At the conclusion of this address, the prizes were distributed 
fo the girls by His Excellencj, after which the Head Master read a 
Mef detail of the year's work. HU Excellency then gave away the 
priite to the boys, and afterwards addressed the assembly as fol- 
lows :— ] 

Sir Alfred Lyallj Mr. Sykea, Ladies and Oentlemen, — 

I have listened with great interest to the reports which 

We been read during the course of these proceedings. 

The interesting sketch of the career of Claude Martin, the 

founder of the Martini^res of Lncknow, Calcutta, and Lyons 

i which has been given us by the Principal shows the lively 

charity by which that remarkable man was animated^ and 

liow earnest was his desire that the wealth which he had 

acquired during his long apd adventurous life should be 

&Uuie as useful as possible to his fellow-men. It is highly 

probable that the Principal was right when he said that 

Qeneral Martin little dreamt that the schools which he was 

founding by his will would attain the high position which 

they now occupy ; but he ca^^t his bread upon the waters, 

and, under the fostering care of the British Government, the 

full benefits of his magnificent endowment? have at length 

leen realised. His name is worthy of all honour^ and his 

example, of wide and constant imitation. It has been, ladies 

and gentlemen, a great pleasure to me to learn that this 

institution, in all its departments, is at the present time in so 

flourishing and satisfactory a condition. The dirls' School 

Mid the Boys' School seem alike successful, and the pupils 

of those institutions appear to make equal progress in their 

literary and their physical studies. It has been my fortune 

this year to visit both the foundations in India which were 

^tablished by General Martin. In the spring I was pre- 

lent on an occasion similar to this, at the Martini^re at 

Calcutta, and there also I was glad to hear of the success 

of Uiat useful institution. Since then, a great blow has 

tfMen upon the College, and I cannot help availing myself 

of this opportunity to express here, in this sister institution^ 
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my sincere regret for the UDtimelj death of Mr. Bldtett^ 
Principal of the Calcutta Martioi^re. He d^i^oted himself 
to his duties there with the utmost zeal and earnestnesSi 
and even the single visit that I paid to the College was suf- 
ficient to show me that he had acquired the confidence and 
respect of his pupils. I sincerely lament hiis losi^ and I 
am sure it will be deeply felt by all the friends of that in« 
stitution. 

Lddiee and Oentlemenf^^I listened with great plieatoreia 
the record which h;s just been read, of the snecess whieh 
has attended the students of this College in the varioui 
examinations in which they have taken part recently ; adi 
I particularly noted the Case o( Walter Knight, whese 
name was specially mentioned. I observed also, in snoM 
papers connected with this College, which I was looking 
over before I came here, another remarkable instance of J 
the excellence of the instruction which is here given, for I^ 
there found that a youth of the name of Joseph Adye hadiQ 
at the earliest jiossible period, passed with great eredi 
the examinations of the Calcutta University, and that tb 
going to England, he had been equally fortunate in the 
aminations« of the London University, and had obvion^/^ 
laid the foundations of an honourable and hopeful career. 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — Such examples as theie show 
what it is possible for the students of this Oollege t6 do^ 
if they only avail themselves, as they bught, of the educs^ 
tional advantages which it provides. I think it wall said 
that Walter Knight was not a boy of Specially remarksUl 
abilities ; and it is, I am confident, within the reaeh d al 
those who devote themselves industriously and earnestljf 
to the prosecution of their studies in an institntioa lihl 
this, to attain the same triumphs which he has gained. I 
trust that the youths of this College will ever keep id 
their memory the names of these and other b^s .who havi 
gone before them and won distinction for themselvH 
in afler^ife ; and that they will strive to walk in tbek 
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footataps lUoQg the path which they have trod with honour 
{^nd advantage. 

And now I would say just one word to those (be they 

Sirk or boys) who have been the fortunate receivers of 

fvizes Dipon this occasion. 1 heartly congratulate you, 

iBy young fciends, upon the distioctions which you have 

^on, and I rejoice at the proof which they afford of the 

^I and ability with which you are studyjng here. But 

X am anxious to remind you that, if a prize confers a dis- 

^X)CtioD| it also imposes an obligation. It will do you no 

&ood hereafter to have secured a prize to-day unless you 

display in your future studies those qualities which hav^ 

gained this distinction for you now. If yon remain satis^ 

Sted with what you have done, and rest upon your oars, 

"tih^n tJiid prize will ^ot profit you, will rather turn to 

^ionr dishonour, because your teachers and your fellow- 

Mndentfi will then be apt to say — "Oh ! he got a prize in 

1882, but ever since he has deceived our hopes and disap^ 

iKttnted our expectations.'* Those who upon an occasion 

like Uiis stand forth from the ranks of their fellows are bound 

1^ honour ever after to use their utmost endeavours to 

^intain the position which they have once won. » 

Ladies and Gen^i^men,— I heartily wish success to this 
Uuititution, and I trust that for long years to come it will 
*^ntinue to prove itself worthy of the wide aims and high 
lE^Hrposes of its large-hearted founder. {Vheers.) 

THia Honor the Lieutenant-Governor thanked the Viceroy for the 
doDour whieh he had done to the institution in presiding on that occa- 
sion, and concluded by asking the boys to show their appreciation 
^ Bis Excellency's kindness by saluting him with as hearty cheera as 
^b^y could possibly give — a proposal which was enthusiastically re- 
%jK>x)ded to.] 
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ADDRESS FROM THE TALUKDARS OP OUDH. 

Wh Not. 1882. [A Durbar for the reception of the Talukdars of Oudh was held 
by the Viceroy in His Excellency's Camp at Lucknow on Weds 
nesday, the 29th November, at noon. The number of Talukdar- 
present was about 2(>i>, and the spacious Durbar tent was filled with 
a large assembly of civil and military officials and ladies. After the 
• ceremony of presenting the Taluk<lar8 individually to the Viceroy 
had been gone through, l\d\& Amir Hussein Khan, the leading 
Talukdar of Oudh, read an address of welcome to the Viceroy, which* 
after referring with approval to the various progressive measures, 
inaugurated by Lord Uipon, proceeded : — "Twenty-three years have 
now elapsed since Lord Canning received us on the very spot where 
Your Excellency holds this Durbar, and we approach Your Lordship 
with the same sentiments of hearty welcome and admiration with 
which we waited on that illustrious Statesman. We repeat to your 
Excellency the assurance of our earnest desire to promote the pros- 
perity of our country and our people. This has, we venture to say, 
been to us, as a body, our constant aim, and, in our humble efforts 
in this direction, we possess the great advantage of having in Sir-^ 
Alfred Lyall a guide and adviser in whose wisdom and impartiality^ 
we have perfect trust. It would be ungrateful of us, if we were no^^ 
to acknowledge before Your Excellency the debt we owe to th^^ 

members of the Oudh Commission whose solicitous regard for th 

true interest of all classes of the people has earned for them oi^^. 
heartfelt thaAks." 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Accept, gentlepaen, my best thanks for the addr^s^ 
which you have just presented to me. lam extremely 
glad to have been able on this occasion to visit this pro* 
vince, famous alike for its historic recollections and for 
the fertility of its soil, and to have this opportunity of 
meeting you, gentlemen, in Durbar assembled. 

I observe with satisfaction the loyal sentiments ex- 
pressed in your address, and your ready acknowledgment 
of the benefits which have been secured to you by British 
rule. The deep interest felt by the Queen-Empress in the 
welfare of her Indian subjects of all classes and descrip- 
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tions fully entitles her to that attachment and devotion 
which you have professed in just and well-chosen words. 
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Address from the TcUukdara of Oudh, 

I thank you sincerely, gentlemen, for the terms in 
which you have spoken of the measures which have been 
lately adopted by the Government of India. It is the 
earnest and constant desire of myself and my colleagues 
to govern India for the advantage of the Indian people ; 
to promote tl^eir welfare and their happiness is our first 
aim. The task is a great and responsible one, requiring for 
its adequate performance abilities far higher than any to 
which I can lay claim ; all that I can hope is, that I may be 
enabled to devote myself to the discharge of the functions 
of my great office in the spirit of that noble man whose 
name is inseparably connected with the history of this city, 
mud who had written on his tombstone the touching motto, 
*' Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty." An 
Indian ruler can set before himself no brighter example, 
and though I cannot hope to equal the great deeds which 
have conferred upon the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence 
an imperishable fame, I too, like him, will strive earnestly 
to do my duty alike to my gracious Sovereign and to the 
people whom she has entrusted to my care. In this diffi- 
cult undertaking it is my good fortune to be surrounded 
and assisted by colleagues whose abilities, expeyrience, and 
^eal help to supply my own defects, and upon whose ready 
help and wise counsel I can always rely with perfect con- 
fidence. 

I will not detain you, gentlemen, by any allusion to the 
various measures of the present Government of India, of 
v^hich you have spoken with approval, except to remark 
with respect to one of them, that it is very gratifying to me 
to find that a body of landowners like the Talukdars of 
Oudh have received with satisfaction the recent Resolution 
of Government on the subject of suspensions and remis- 
sions of revenue. India is, before all things, an agricultural 
country; agriculture is her greatest interest, and the occupa- 
tion of the vast majority of her people ; whatever, there- 
fore, tends to promote the welfare of the agricultural 
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]H)pn1atioii mndt ever ba an object of foremost ititdroBt to the 
QoverDment ; whatdver is oaloulatdd to depress that popii« 
lation, or to lessen their welUbeiog, must always bd to us a 
cause of deep solicitude. I rejoice, therefore) to learn that 
in your opinion the recent Resolution of the Reyenua 
Department is to be oounted among the beneficial measures 
of my administration ; it is my hope that it will prevent for 
the future some of those evils from which the owners and 
occupiers of land have from time to time suffered in the 
past ; and I trust to you, gentlemen, loyally to pass on th« 
benefits which you will, I hope, yourselves neap from this 
Resolution, to the tenants of all descriptions who hold land 
under you. 

I accept with satisfaction the repetition of your asitii^^ 
ance that it is your earnest desire to promote the prospers 
ity of your country and of your people. I earnestly trust 
that this object will be kept steadily in view by the Taluk^ 
dars of Oudh, — not so much because each Talukdar holds 
his land upon the condition entered in his sunnud, that h 
shall, so far as is in his power, promote the agricultllra^^ 
prosperity of his estate^^ — but because all Talukdars an^t^ 
2emindars onust be well aware that this condition on 
expresses the general duty and responsibility of all Ian 
owners unders the British Government. The primary ai 
essential condition of agricultural prosperity is the 
being of the cultivators of the soil ; the promotion of ttrna/ 
Well-being the Government has very earnestly at heart) e^^j 
it attaches to it an importance of the highest kind. It jg^ 
tnoreover, a matter in which the interests of land-hold ei*i^ 
and of the State under whom they hold their land^ are 
identical. The State is bound to provide for the welt 
being of all classes of its subjects ; while the landkrd's 
estate can only be prosperous when it is cultivated by 
a thriving and contented tenantry, and when tjie reW 
tions between landlord and tenant have been adjusted 
upon a just footing of reciprocal consideration and mutual ) 
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advantage. If jou are oonTinced of the truth of these 
prindpleSy and are prepared to act in accordance with thenii 
I shall confidently look to your co-operating cheerfully and 
loyally with the Government for their maintenance, exten* 
vion, and advancement. 

0€ntlemen,T-^o\ir address affords me much pleasure by 

the assurance which it gives me that you appreciate so 

jasdy the spirit in which your Chief Commissioner^ Sir 

Alfred Lyall, will conduct the administration of this pro^ 

^iioe. You may confidently rely both upon his ability and 

^pon his desire impartially to promote the prosperity and 

'^pinesB of all classes in Oudh. His ripe wisdom and his 

^Qg experience of affairs will enable him to give you the 

^Ost judicious counsel in every difficulty. Look up to hink 

^ a friend, seek his advice, and follow it with the certainty 

^at, in giving it, he has your true interests at heart. 

It is also very agreeable fo me to perceive that you are 
'uliy sensible of the ^al and earnestness with which the 
^embets of the Oudh Commission devote themselves t4 
*he interests of the province. They possess in a high 
Q^gree, the eonfldence and respect of the QoVernmeiit| 
*iitid I rejoitie to learn that they enjoy so largely the gra^** 
%iidd ftnd regard of those who come directly within th6 
^ph^te of their administration. 

t shall, I assure you, gentlemen, carry away with me 

Nhftt-y pleasant re<Jollections of my visit to Oudh, and it will 

%ye thy constant endeavour to advance by every means in 

]py power the welfare of every class of the iuhabitants of 

this fair and fertile province. 



I I I Wl 
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ADDRESS FROM THE RIFAH-I-AAM ASSOCIA- 

TION OF LUCKNOW 

Hih Not. 1832, [On Thursday, the 30th November, the Viceroy received a depu* 
tatioD, consisting of 25 Native Gentlemen, representing the Rifah-i- 
Aam Association of Lucknow, who presented him with an address of 
welcome. The address, like others of a similar chartfcter, referred in 
terms of gratitude and approval to the various measures initiated and 
carried out by His Excellency's Qovernment. Lord Ripon replied to 
it as follows : — '\ 

Oentlemeny^I am glad to see you, and thank you much 
for the address which you have just presented to me. I 
have had so many occasions recently to express my views 
upon the public questions now occupying the attention of 
the Government and of the public, that it will not be neces- 
sary that I should detain you long in reference to the 
various points to which you have alluded in your address. 

I am glad to find that the measures which you have 
enumerated are such as in your judgment are calculated to 
promote the advantage and prosperity of the country. It 
has been one of the great purposes of those measures, to 
advance the intellectual, social, and political development 
of the people. We have had that object in view in regard 
to local administration, in the measures which we have 
adopted and which we are now carrying out for the deve- 
lopment of local self-government. We have had that 
object in view also in another of its branches, in the 
measures which we are preparing to adopt in regard to 
public education. It appeared to the Government that the 
time had come when the educational system of India, the 
foundations of which were laid nearly thirty years ago by 
the despatch of 1854, should be carefully inquired into and 
examined by a representative Commission. When that 
Commision has made its report, that report and the valu- 
able evidence which the Commission have been cqllecting 
will receive the most careful consideration from the Gov- 
ernment, our desire being to advance public education in 
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all its branches — higher^ middle, and primary education. 
And^ gentlemen, it was the same object of intellectual and 
social development that we set before us when we re- estab- 
lished in its plenitude the freedom of the press in Indiai 
because we believed that it was a great public advantage 
that all measures of the Qovemment of every description, 
should be freely and fully discussed by the public in the 
press. The Qovemment derives very great advantage 
from that discussion ; any errors that may creep into its 
proposals are pointed out ; suggestions, often very valu- 
able, are made^ and the Government has an opportunity of 
Wning in what respects the public misinterprets or mis- 
apprehends the intentions by which it is animated, so that 
by timely explanation the real meaning of those intentions 
^y be made plain. 

These, briefly, gentlemen, are the principles upon which 
we have acted in regard to the various measures to which 
you have adverted in your address. 

There is one measure which does not come altogether 
under the description which I have already given of the 
chief of those which you have mentioned — and that consists 
in the measures which we are now proposing and devising 
for the purpose of promoting the prosperity of those who 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. No questions 
can be more important than those which relate to agricul- 
tare, especially in a great agricultural district like this of 
Oudh ; and I can assure you that everything which con- 
cerns the prosperity of the agricultural classes in all its 
branches — landowners and tenants alike— will continue to 
occupy the earnest attention of the Government. 

Oentlemen, — I again think you for your address, and I 
am glad to have had this opportunity of meeting you. 
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fioiiciirre)i06 with the reoommendatioiis of ihe Bombay 

Goyemment^ who aa Mr. Gibbs has shown^ have very care- 

fully considered the various proposals oomiected with tht 

preheat Bill. I am also the more coufirmed in my opiuioa 

"^though I do not take a very strong yiew on the matter, 

^^ way or the other — that, on the whole, it would be 

^tter to accept the amendment of my honourable friend, 

because it * appears to me that no objection whatever has 

*^ UAi to this provision by the gentleman whose name 

f^ been frequently referred to in this discussion, and 

^aose opinion on this question is of great importance — ^^ 

4 tDean Pr. PoUen. My honourable friend Mr. Ilbert has 

piloted Pr« Pollen's report in support of his view, but the 

^o^t recent paper that I find /among these documeatSr 

^'^^anatiog from that learned person, is a letter or report 

9^ Ills, addressed to the Bombay Government and dated 

7^^. lith of last November* In that report Dr. Pollen 

:.**)Vhsn I WMat M»babaleB)xvar, pn the Ist ioafcant, I bad an 
^^K^l^rtunity of reading the Bill, and I then stated my opinion that it 
^^JB a great improvement cu the original draft, and that its prp visions' 
J'Haaied adequately te meet all the requirements of the case ; but at* 
^>*^ same time I expressed a msh to have a farther opportunity of 
^yan aitting the details of the Bill moredeltfaerately, so aa to guards as 
^^ as possible, against the chances of any latent errors which on a 
^^^rsory perusal might have escaped observation. I have now the 
^onour to submit, in accordance with the instructions of Qoyernmenti 
^^ lowing remarks on the sections of the Bill which seem to require 
*t*eoiai notice." 

• 

* ^en Dr. Pollen, having prosecuted that further inquiry, 
l^^oceeded to make comments at considerable length upon 
^^ various l^ections of the Bill> but makes no comment, 
^^d takes no objection, to the section now under discus- 
^J"on. Under these circumstances, I am inclined to draw 
Jr^ inference that Dr. Pollen does not think that this sec- 
^^ would Work unsatisfactory, and looking to the tveight 
Iccal opinion, so far as we have it before ni in thea^ 

Y 1 
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papers, I shall give my vote in favour of Mr. Gibba* 
amendment. 

[The Amendment was then put to the Council, and lost. Mr. Thomaa 
next moved the insertion of a section exempting certain instruments 
from the provisions relating to registration, which, after discussion, 
was also negatived. A protracted debate ensued on the motion of 
Mr. Hope that the Bill as amended be passed, iu which most of tha 
Council took part— the speeches being directed ohiefl/ to attacks on 
the Revenue System of Bombay, and to replies to them. His Excel- 
lency closed the debate with the following remarks : — ^ 

I have not^the least intention of detaining the Oouncil 
by entering into any discnssion of this measure itself — ^in« 
deed, the chief part of the debate now brought to a close 
has turned on a question which^ though connected with the 
auhject of the Bill, is distinct from it, — namely, the quea** 
tion of the Bombay revenue system generally. Not un- 
naturally, my honourable friends Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Hope 
have intimated some doubt as to the regularity of that dis« 
ctission. I myself entertained for a few moments some 
hesitation on the point, but did not think it advisable to pat 
a stop, by the exercise of the powers of the Chair, to a 
continuance of that discussion, because it partly arose out 
of a circumstance which is of itself an anomaly, — ^namely, 
that a Bill9f this purely local character — affecting Bombay, 
and, indeed, applying only to a limited portion of that Presi- 
dency — should have been brought in and passed, and sub- 
sequently dealt with by the Governor Qenerars CounciL 
The discussion here, in this Legislative Council in Calcutta., 
of Uie local affairs of Bombay would have been altogether 
out of order if it had not arisen upon a measure in which. 
those affairs are directly dealt with ; but as that is the case* 
a latitude of debate may fairly be allowed, which would 
have otherwise been inadmissible. 

But even if this had not been so, I should have been 
quite unable to interfere after the circulation of the paper 
written by an able and very intelligent Bombay officer, my 
friend Mr. Lee- Warner, which relates to the question of 
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the Bombay reyenue system, and to nothing else. .Of 
course, after that paper had been circnlated to membera 
of this Oonncil by the honourable member in charge, of the 
Bill| with special reference to this discussion, it would have 
been quite impossible for me to raise any objection to ob« 
servations being made by members of this Council, which, 
naturally arose oat of a paper already in their possession, 
and under those ciroamstances I thought it advisable—* 
being always anxious to determine any doubtful point in 
favour of freedom of debate — that I should not attempt to 
place any restriction upon the discussion which has just 
taken place. But I must at the same time say tiiat I think 
it exceecongly inconvenient that we should attempt to dis- 
cuss * in thi9 Council the strictly local affairs of the minor 
Presidencies, and that such a proceeding is, generally 
speaking, much to be deprecated, and might easily lead 
to serious difficulties. As regards the general question of 
the Bombay revenue system, I wish to reserve entirely my 
own opinion. My honourable friend Sir Steuart Bayley has 
explained the course hitherto taken with regard to that 
question, and has shown how revenue questions relating 
not only to Bombay, but to Madras also, fall in a special 
manner under the cognisance of the Secretary* of State: 
so that any premature declaration of the policy of this Qov- 
emment would be clearly out of place. My own views on 
the question of suspensions and remissions of revenue are 
embodied in the recent Resolution of the Qovemment of 
India on that subject ; and, as regards the question of en- 
Imncement, I cordially concur with the views expredsdd by 
the Secretary of State, that, even when an enhancement 
may be reasonable in itself, it is not desirable that if it is 
heavy in amount it should be made at once, but that it 
should be introduced gradually, so as not suddenly to raise 
very largely the payment which the raiyats have previ* 
ously been accustomed to make. 

I do not think that I need detain the Council with any 
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fhrther obBerratioiu. I merely wished in the present in- 
stance to make somethin|f of protest against a coarse of 
proceeding irith I think should be avoided as much as 
possible, and also to explain my reasons for not entering 
now upon the general question that has been raisod^ and 
i^eserving my opinion respecting it. 
• [The motion was put snd sgreoil to, and the IHU was- passed.] 
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framed in a manner which might not be suitable to the 
circumstances of districts of a much more advanced de- 
scription ; and I desire that it should be .distinctly under- 
stood that this Bill relates to the Central Provinces, and 
the Central Provinces only. It is a measure which we 
have reason to believe is well suited to the circumstances 
and people of those provinces ; but, doubtless, many of the 
provisions which find a place in this Bill will not to be consi- 
dered by the heads of Local Governments in other parts of 
India either necesarry or suitable for the populations unde 
their charge. That being so, there is really very littl 
necessity for me to make any remarks upon the details otr 
this Bill. They have been ably explained by my honourable 
friend Mr. Crosthwaite, and commented on, with his fuF", 
knowledge of such questions, by my honourable and learn 
friend Mr. Ilbert ; and I do not think, therefore, that the 
are any matters upon which any further explanation wi 
respect to the views, intentions, and objects of the Gove 
ment can be required from me. 

I will, however, make just one remark upon a single po-^/^ji 
of detail, alluded to by my honourable friend who intxn^/.^. 
duced this discussion. He spoke of the section of t^^ 
Bill — section 34 — which relates to the framing of rule^ by 
the Chief Commissioner, and he said that some iperGoug 
might think that a very wide discretion was left to the 
Local Government in respect to the framing of those rules. 
Now, it is very important that all persons who have to 
consider Bills of this description should bear in mind thai 
the provisions which are contained in measures which will 
form part of the law of the land are hard-and-fast provi- I t< 
sions which cannot be altered without referring again to the I o 
Legislature and passing a new Act. Now, in a matter of I ^ 
this kind, particularly at its commencement, it is very 
undesirable to lay down more hard-and-first rules than are 
necessary. What you- want is, that the system should 
be elastic 5*^ and that you should ascertain by practioal 
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experiment what modes of self-government are most suited 
to the requirements aod idiosyncrasies of the people in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; for, if you tie the hands of 
the Government too tight by the regulations of an Act 
of the Legislature, that elasticity which is so desirable in 
order to arrive at the system best suited to fulfil the wishes 
and meet the requirements of the country will be altogether 
lost, and the Go\^rnment will find itself bound, whether 
the measure is in practice found to be suitable or not, to 
enforce the provisions of the law, or else to go through 
the long and complicated process of again referring the 
matter to the Legislature. But those who are inclined to 
think that these rules are all too elastic, should bear in 
^ind that we have, in this Bill, in fulfilment of the promise 
^ade in the Resolution of th3 Government, issued a short 
^itne- ago, in respect to rules of this description, distinctly 
^aid down that the rules issued under section 34 shall be 
Published beforehand in draft and left for the consideration 
P^ the public for a certain period, in order that, if any ob- 
jections are felt to them, those objections may be fairly 
Represented to the Local Government. 

And, certainly, if ever there was a case in, which we 
^ay Vust implicitly that the rules which will be made — I 
^Ope speedily — under the Bill about to become law, will be 
^hose best suited to carry out the provisions of this mea- 
sure in a friendly spirit towards the spread of self-govern- 
taent, it is this ; because it is due to Mr. Morris, whose 
time in the Central Provinces, I regret to think, is drawing 
to a close, but who nevertheless will have an opportunity 
of making the rules under this Bill, that I should say again 
what I said on the occasion of a previous discussion at 
Simla, that there is no civil servant in India who has shown 
himself, long before this question was taken up by the 
present Administration, more desirous of applying largely 
"and wisely the principles of local self-government than 
Mr,' Morris. The best thanks of the Government are due 
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to that distingaished public servant for this part of l^ia 
policy as well as for the ability with which he has so Loog 
administered the Central Proyinces, over which he h^s beeq 
placed ; and I feel the most entire confidence that, in 
entrusting the initiation of the system established by this 
Bill to his bandSj we are leaving it to one who fully and 
heartily approves of the principles of the Government oq 
this subject as laid down in the Resolutioas on local self- 
government. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE CALCUTTA 

MADRASSAH. 

ML 1888. [ 1"^^ Viceroy presided at the annual distribution of prizes to the 
stadents of the Calcutta Madrassah on We<lnes*day afternoon, the 
17th January 1 883. The Madrassah was founded l»y Warren Hast- 
ings in 1781, with the view (>f enabling the Mahomedans of Bengal 
to acquire such a knowledge of Arabic literature and law as woul4 
qualify them for the Judicial Department, and was endowed by him 
with azamindari yielding an estimated rental of Rs. 29,000. In Jply. 
1819, the zamindari was resumed, and the rental was commuted 
to a fixed annual charge on the treasury of Us. 30,00<\ The institu- 
tion consists of two departments and a branch Sbhool. In the Ara- 
bic Department, Arabic and Persian literature, logic, rhetoifc, i^nd 
Mahomed an law are taught ; the course extends ov^r six years. 

The proceedings were held in a spacious open square in the centre 
of the building, Mr. Rivers Thompson, the Bishop of Calcutta, the^ 
Hon. J. Qibbs and Miss Qibbs, and other ladies and gentlemen 
besides a large assembly of the leading Hindoo and Mahomed 
gentlemen of Calcutta, being present. His Excellency — who was 
panied by Earl DeQrey, Mr. H. W. Primrose, and Capt Harbpr<«=^ 
Aide-de-Camp — arrived shortly after 4 o'clock, and was received ^:>^' 
the Lieutenant-Qovernor, Mr. Gibbs, and others. Dr. Uoemie, the 
Ofi&ciating Principal, then read the annual report, after which tba 
Viceroy distributed the prizes. His Excellency then addressed fib 
assembly as follows : — 

Mr. Rivera Thompson^ Ladies ami Qentlemeny — I z^ 
very glad to have learnt, fi^m the report which wa9 re(^4 
at the oomoiencement of our proceedings this i^tornoon 

Vi- 
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Ibut the progress which has been made by this institatioa 
Spring the past year is of such a nature as to be highly 
satisfactory to all who are interested in the welfare of this 
)iladrassab ; and I rejoice to be able upon this occasion to 
repeat those congratulations which were offered here last 
year by my friend Mr. Justice Wilson, when he said that 
the progress that this institution had made duripg the 
twelve months which were then drawing to a dose had 
l>eeQ such as migfit fairly satisfy all who were interested 
in its success. It is very pleasing to know now, after 
another year has passed, that that progress has still been 
fu)ly maintainad. 

This institution may claim a century of life, and it is^ I 
believe, among the oldest of the educational establishments 
now existing in India; but, like all ancient institutions, it ia 
essentially necessary that in a time of change and progress 
Uke thpit in which we live, the Calcutta Madrassah should 
maintain a steady advance, and should suit itself^ as time goes 
OB, to the changing circumstances of the period in which it 
has to discharge its important duties. What may have 
been a very satisfactory and sufficient education in the 
()ay3 of Warren ..Hastings, when this Madrassah was found- 
ed, ivquld be regarded by all men as altogethet inadequate 
tp the needs of the present day ; and while I am very glad 
to know that this institution has progressed with the ad- 
yanqe of the time, I desire very earnestly to impress upon 
those who are concerned in its management, the necessity 
for steadily continuing that progress, and of making this 
college more and more fitted for the important Wi)rk which 
it has now to discharge. And when I say this, I have not 
forgotten that this is specially a Mahomedan institution, 
and that it is not for me to express an opinion upon the pecu- 
liar educational needs of the Mahomedan community ; but 
this, at least, I may say with great certainty, — that a wide, 
Qolid, and liberal education is necessary in these times for 
men of every race, creed, and class, if they desirsito maintain 
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their proper place in the battle of life, and to hold their 
own among their fellow-countrymen. (Applause.) As you 
all know, it is a cardinal maxim of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India^ that we should always preserve an attitude 
of strict impartiality towards all creeds and classes in this 
country. (JSear^ hear!) What we have to do is, not to 
look to the race from which a man has sprung, nor to the 
creed wftich he professes, but to enquire what are his 
personal qualifications and what is his individual conduct ; 
and, under circumstances like these, it behoves, as it seems 
to me, the l^adihg men of every community in India to 
take care that their brethren in race and faith do not fall 
behind in the struggle of life, and to unite earnestly for 
that purpose. The educational task of to-day, gentlemen, 
is an arduous task, and for its full and complete accom- 
plishment it requires the united action of forces of every 
description — of the Government on the one side, and of 
private individuals on the other — of public assistance and 
of religious zeal ; and, above all, it is a task which needs 
that men should cast aside all mere regard for individual 
opinion or personal preference, and that they should unite, 
on all hands to accomplish one of the most important and 
greatest worts which can be done in this day for the bSnefit 
of the Indian people. {Applause) I can truly say, gentle- 
men that I feel a great interest in the welfare of this 
institution, as I do in that of all the institutions of highei: 
and middle education in the land. You know very well 
that I earnestly desire to see the extension and improve- 
ment of primary education ; but it would be a great error 
indeed if any man were to suppose that I did not desire 
with equal earnestness, the maintenance and advancement 
of higher and middle education. {Applause) Audit seems 
to me that there are features in to-day's proceedings which 
may give the utmost encouragement to the friends of higher 
education, and especially*^ t(^ those who are interested in the 
prosperity ot this institution. 
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We have heard read out to us to-day a long list of 
donations of Mahomedan gentlemen who have come for- 
ward upon this occasion to testify to their deep interest in 
this place of education. I need not remind you of the 
names that are contained in this list, or of the important 
and many donations that have been announced. I need 
not recall to your recollection the Rs. 15,000 which have 
been given by the Amir-i-Kabir and the Rs. 6,000^by Syed 
Lutf Ali Khan, and the Rs. 3,000 by Syed Ali Khan, Baha- 
door, and the other donations mentioned this afternoon. 
They show (and I am most gratified that ''it should be so) 
the strong interest that these Mahomedan gentlemen feel 
in the success of this institution for Mahomedan educa- 
tion, and their ready willingness to aid it with generous 
assistance. And, gentlemen, I esteem it an honour that 
many of the donors upon this occasion have thought fit to 
connect my name with the scholarships and prizes which they 
have established ; and I can assure them and you that they 
could not have done anything more gratifying to me than 
to come forward, as they have done to-day, to contribute 
out of the wealth with which God has endowed them for the 
maintenance of .this educational institution. {Applause.) 
Sut, gentlemen, there is another circumstance connected 
with to-day's proceedings which I have heard with yet 
greater satisfaction, and that is the contribution which has 
been announced as having been made by the Mahdrdjdh of 
Durbhungah. Gentlemen, that distinguished nobleman 
could scarcely have done a better deed than to give this 
proof of the sympathy which he and other Hindoos can feel 
for a Mahomedan place of education. We have heard, 
alas I on more than one recent occasion, of unhappy and 
disgraceful disturbances which have sprung up out of reli- 
gious quarrels in more than one part of the country ; and no 
man in India can do a better act than to set the example 
which the Mahdrdjdh of Durbhungah has set to-day, of that 
union in a work for the public good; wUch^ if the 
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example is widely followed, will tend more than anything 
edse to pnt an end to these animosities which are a discredit 
to the conntry, and to hind together in close and intimate 
eonnection men of all creeds and classes in this wide land. 
(ApplavM.) I see, then, in these donations and in the 
interest which they testify as being felt in this college, a 
bright promise of future progress and continued prosperity 
for the Calcutta Madrassah ; and I can truly say that I shall 
watch with the deepest interest the advance of this insti- 
tution. But before I conclude my observations, I want to 
say a few words Co those who, after all, have more, perhaps, 
to do with the success and prosperity of this college even 
than the munificent donors whose gifts have been announced 
Ott this occasion. I would desire very earnestly to exhort 
the students of this Madrassah to do their part in promoting 
its prosperity. We have a homely proverb in England 
which runs to this effect — *' You may take a horse to the 
water, but you cannot make him drink." So, gentlemen 
you may bring students to this Madrassah : you may shower 
down before them all the rich stores of learning ; you may 
endow them with scholarships and offer them prizes ; but 
if they do pot exert themselves, if they -do not do their 
part in the work which has to be done here, all that others 
do will be ineffectual, and they will obtain no benefit frotii 
the exertions of their friends. It rests, then, with you — 
the students of this institution — to determine whether, as 
years go on, it shall he a continued and increasing success. 
The character of the students determines mainly the cha- 
racter of every place of study, and the reputation of this 
college is in your hands. And in thus exhorting you to 
uphold that reputation, I might remind you that the success 
or failure of your career in life depends upon the use which 
you make of the few years of fertile youth which you will 
pass upon these benches. I might put before you in vivid 
colours how, if you waste j^ur time here, you will be left 
behind in *lhe keen struggle of these days, by those who 
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nlae what you despise ; and I might say with truth that 

worldly success and worldly fame will be the reward of 

yoar industry and will crown your efforts. But I prefer to 

set before you an aim less personal and less material, and 

to invite you to remember how great a place in the history 

of human learning has been, in past times, occupied by 

Mahomedan men of letters and men of science. Turn your 

eyes to those famous schools from whenoe so many blanches 

of knowledge spread over Europe in the Middle Ages, and 

see what was then accomplished by men with whom you 

claim community of thought and of opinion (applause) ; 

and then determine that it shall not be your fault if you do 

not do something, little though it may be, to raise the 

standard of your own special education, and to make its 

future somewhat less unworthy of its brilliant past. (Lov/i 

and continued applause.) 

I have one more word to say, which will perhaps not be 

altogether unacceptable to my young friends here. I want 

to ask Dr. Hoernle whether he will be good enough to grant 

a holiday for the rest of the week to the students of this 

Madrassah. 

[The students were then called upon to give three cheers for the 
Viceroy, which was warmly responded to. The proceedings then 
concluded.] 
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CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE, 1882, AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

ad Feb. 1888. [In the Legislative Council heM on the 2nd February, Mr. Ilbert 
moved for, and obtained, leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of 
jurisdiction over European Biitish subjects. Mr. Ilbert explained the 
existing law on the subject, which had been settled in 1872, and 
the principles by which the Government had been guided in framing 
the proposals which he was now asking leave to {ky before the Council. 
"The Government," he said, "are of opinion that the time has come 
when tie settlement which was arrived at in 1872 may with safety, and 
ought in justice, to be re-considered ; we are of opinion that, if this 
question is re-opened, it ought to be settled on a permanent and stable 
foundation ; and, finally, we are of opinion that no change 'in the law 
can be satisfactory or stable which fails to remove at once and com- 
pletely from the Code every judicial disqualification which is based 

merely on race distinctions The only object which 

we have in view is to provide for the impartial and effectual admi- 
nistration of justice. It is by that test that we desire our proposals to 
be tried. If they are tried by that test, I am not without a confident 
hope that they will commend themselves both to the European and 
to the Asiatic subjects of Her Majesty as reasonable and just." 

Mr. Evans, who said that he was not well acquainted with the . 
rules of debate in the (Council, wished to know whether the princi- 
ples of the measure were to be debated on ihe present occasion or at 
a later stage. Most of the non-official members of the ("ouftcil had 
",, like himself, heard for the first time to-day, what the proposed mea- 
sure was. The question involved was one of the gravest importances^ 
to the English community in India, and he would ask His Lordshij 
if he considered that it was more convenient to debate the principl 
of the Bill on the motion for leave to introduce it, than that tl 
motion should be postponed so as to give time to the non-offici 
English community in India, which was scattered far and wide 
the various provinces, to make their voices heard : at any rate, 
thought that it should be p(»stponed to-day, as he felt that other^^^^ j^s 
he could not give full consideration to it. 
His Excellency the President said : — ] 

Nobody is pledged in the smallest degree by the intra. 

duction of this or any other Bill, and it would be obviousij 

very unfair that Honouruble Members of Council should be 

called upon to express an opinion on the principle of a 
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Bill which they have not seen. Nothing could be more 
lucid than the statement made by my honourable and 
learned friend who proposes to introduce the Bill, but, until 
the Bill itself is in the hands of the public, it would be un- 
&ir both to them and to the Government that any opinion 
should be expressed upon it, or that any discussion should 
take place upon the measure in this Council. 

No one knows better than my honourable andJearned 
friend Mr. Evans now difficult it is to understand a Bill, even 
with the clearest explanations of its provisions, until you 
have the Bill itself before you ; and the public are some- 
times perhaps a little too much inclined to criticise by 
anticipation measures of which they know nothing and 
have seen nothing ; and I myself should not be in the 
smallest degree inclined to give any sort of encourage- 
ment to a procedure which, as I have said, is unfair both 
to the Government and to the public. 

I need not, I am sure, say that the Government has no 
desire to push this matter forward without giving full time 
for its consideration. The proper occasion, I think, for 
discussing the principle of the Bill will be on its reference 
to a Select Committee. I look upon that stage of the pro- 
cedui^ as standing in the place of what is called * the 
second reading ' in Parliament at home. In the House of 
Lords, a Bill is often brought in and put on the table 
without saying a word ; in the House of Commons, this is 
not the case, but the occasions on which discussions arise 
on the introduction of a Bill are rare, and debate on the 
principle of the measure takes place on the second 
reading. 

What I would, therefore, suggest would be that leave 
should now be given to bring in this Bill ; that it should 
be brought in at the next meeting of the Council, and 
then published ; and that due time should be given, before 
the motion is made for its reference to a Select Commit- 
tee, iii order to enable MembeiS of Council to Consider it 
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when they receive it in print, and to be prepared to dis- 
cuss it fully after they have acquired a perfect knowledge 
of its provisions. 

[Mahdr^i Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore having asked permissiou 
to address the Council on the subject cf the Bill, the Viceroj 
remarked : — ] 

Although, according to strict rule, the Mah'ardjd has 
lost hi| turn for speaking, I am sure that this Council 
would wish me to give him leave to adQress them. And, 
in doing so, I should like to take the opportunity of 
expressing the ^reat regret I feel that this, I believe, is 
the last occasion on which we shall have the presence in the 
Council of our honourable colleague Mahdrdjd Sir Jotindra 
Mohan Tagore. During the long period of his service in 
the liCgislative Council, the Mahdrdjd has distinguished 
himself by his fairness, his enlightened views, and his re- 
markable courtesy towards all the Members of this Council. 

The Government of India have derived very great 
• advantage from the presence of my honourable friend in the 
Council, and it is a source of deep regret to me that the 
fair rule of giving a chance to others to take their place in 
this Council, and, therefore, of not unduly prolonging the 
presence in it of any one particular member, added ^o the 
Mahdrdjd's own desire to be relieved of duties which clash 
with his other engagements, has necessitated his retire- 
ment, and occasioned the great loss to the Council which 
must result from his absence from it. 

[Mahdrd]4 Jotindra Mohan Tagore expressed the grateful thanka^^ 
of himself and his countrymen, to the Viceroy, for redeeming th^^ 
promise^ held out last session, to amend that portion of the Crimina^^ 
Procedure Code relating to the trial of Biitish-born subjects, 8n-«r_ 
thus to remove an anomaly which had been a source of standi] 
complaint to his countrymen. He felt, on leaving the Council, 
honest pride in having occupied a seat in it while this and other grc 
measures of reform had been either initiated or passed under 
auspices of Lord Ripon ; and he concluded by tendering His Ex* 
lenoy his grateful thanks foi.' the manner in which he had referrec 
his services.^ 
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CALCUTTA TRADES ASSOCIATION DINNER. 

[The anDual dinner of the Calcutta Tradesj Asflociation took 6th Feb. 
place at the Town Hall on Tuesday evening, the 6th February, 
the Viceroy being present for the fir^t time on such an occa>ion. 
Upwards of two hundred gentlemen, of whom nearly one hun lied 
were invited guests, sat down to dinner, inclu«ling the Lieutenant- 
Governor of IJengal. the Chief Justice, the lii.shop of Calcutta, the 
Hon. Sir Steuart ifayley, the lie v. Dr. P. Ooethals, the Hon. 
Mr. Ilbert, the Hon. Air. Hunter, Lieutenant-General T. F. Wilson? 
Archdeacon 13aly, the Hon. H. S. Cunniugh;im, Major-General 
Greaves, Sir Jotin.lrd Mohan Tagore, Babu Kristo Dass Pal, Nawab 
Abdul Latif, Sir Walter DeS«»uza, the Hon. C. Macaulay, Mr. 
fl. W. Primrose, Lord William Beresford, Messrs J. Westland, 
A. Mackenzie, D. Barbour, Horace Cockerell, &c., &c. 

After the toast of " The Queen-Empress and the Royal Family" 
bad been proposed and drunk, the Master of the Association (Mr. D. 
Zemin) rose to propose the toast of the Viceroy's health, and in doing 
so was received with loud and prolonged cheering. Mr. Zemin 
expressed the great pleasure it afforded himself and the Association to 
welcome the Viceroy for the first time at their annual festival, — a 
pleasure which was greatly enhanced by the fact that Lord Ripon 
was so trusted^ respected, and so highly regarded by all ranks and 
classes in In<lia. He reviewed briefly the principal measures of the 
Vicerov's administration and dwelt upon the ultimate an^ lasting good 
which must result from His Excellency's rule in India. The Viceroy, 
on rising to respond to the toast, was received with much cheering 
He said : — ] 

Mr, Master, Mr. Rivers TUoniTpson, and OentlemeUj 
— I thank you most sincerely for the kind and cordial 
manner in which you have received the toast that has just 
been proposed to you ; and I thank you, Sir, exceedingly for 
the terms in which you have been good enough to speak of 
the course which I have pursued since I first took upon mo 
the duties of the great office which I have now the honour 
to fill. You have told us, Mr. Zemin, that this is the first 
occasion upon which any Viceroy or Governor-General of India 
has been present at this annual diiiner of the Calcutta Trades 
Association. I cannot but think that that circumstance 
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must be to a great extent the result of accident, for 
I am quite sure that any of those distinguished men who 
have preceded me in the office which I now hold, would 
have been very glad to have come here on previous occa- 
sions of this kind, for the purpose of marking the respect 
which they must have entertained for this Association, and 
their sense of the services which it is calculated to render 
to the 4rade of this great city. {Applause,) But there is 
perhaps, in one respect some propriety m the fact, acci- 
dental though it may be, that I am the first Viceroy who 
has been preseftt on .an occasion of this kind ; because 
when I look back to my past public career I remember that 
1 have, perhaps, been more intimately connected in Eng- 
land with great trading communities than any of those who 
have preceded me in the Government of India. {Applause.) 
I have never been connected with trade myself, but during 
the time that I had a seat in the House of Commons, I 
always represented great trading and manufacturing consti- 
tuencies ; and I have therefore learnt from the earliest 
commencement of my public life to take a deep interest in 
all that concerns the development of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures, and to make a close and . careful study of 
questions connected with the industry of the country {ap- 
plause) and of the principles which ought to guide the 
legislation of India quite as much as they have guided the 
legislation of England. ' {Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Sir,-^I will not follow you through the catalogue of the^ 
acts of the present Government of India which you hav 
passed in review. To do so would take too long, and i 
would be out of place upon this occasion ; but there is o 
subject which has occupied a large portion of our atte 
tion, and with which we have had a good deal to do, up 
which it seems to me that I may with propriety say son^^ e 
thing on an occasion like the present. You have s^iii^ 
with great truth, that it h.as been, and is, the earnest desire 
of the Government of India lo encourage, by all legitima^ 
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means, the deyelopmeDt of private enterprise in this eoun« 
try. (Applause.) I remember to have heard it said, now 
many years ago, in the days of the East India Company, 
that there was a feeliug that the policy then pursneii in 
India was one which discourageil private enterprise, and 
looked coldly upon the investment of private capital in this 
country. I do not pronounce aay opinion upon this occa- 
sion as to the jus^ice of that view; but whether it #as true 
then or whether it was not, this at least I can say without 
any hesitation — that the Government of India of the present 
day regards it as a matter of primary importance that 
private enterprise should be developed in this country to the 
utmost possible extent, and that it looks with tho highest 
satisfaction upon every increase in the investment of private 
capital in Indian undertakings. (Loud applause.) Nay, 
gentlemen, I will go further, and I will say that I shall 
always regard it as a subject of congratulation if I see any 
opportunity of handing over to private enterprise any of 
the work which is now performed by the already over- 
burdened Government of this country. (Continued (ip- 
J>lause,) I am not one of those, it is true, who believe 
"that there is very much which any Governinent can do 
directly for the encouragement of industry or commerce ; 
I am apt to think that any Government in any country is 
iliuch more capable of doing injury than it is of giving 
Effectual encouragement to trade. I believe that tho first 
4uty of a Government is to remove all unnecessary rostrio- 
't^ions and to abstain from all irritating and needless inter- 
^perence with industry and commerce (loud applause)*; but 
>7hen that has been done, and when that principle is 
steadily applied, there doubtless are ways in which it may 
\)e the legitimate function of Government to do something 
for the promotion and advancement of commerce and 
trade ; and no doubt in this country — where the Govern- 
ment is accustomed, and is oblig^d^at present, to^ undertake 
many things which are not undertaken by the GovernmoQt 
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at home — there are modes iu which such encoaragement 
may be oflfered in a perfectly legitimate manner ; and this 
also I would say, that if ever there was a country in which 
it was of the highest importance that trade should flourish 
and spread, that manufactories should be established, and 
that new industries should be introduced, that country is 
India (applause) ; for I believe that there are very few 
things ^hich would do more to benefi^ the great mass 
of the population of this vast peninsula — which is now 
mainly (I may almost say exclusively) dependent upon 
the land for its* sustenance and support — than that there 
should be introduced in every part of India, other industries 
and other means of employment, (Applause.) I believe 
that the keen competition and the great pressure upon the 
land is one of the greatest difficulties with which the Gov- 
ernment have to deal at the present time. Now, what can 
the Government do in this direction ? This great Govern- 
ment is, as you all know, a very large consumer of goods, 
of many and varied descriptions. It makes vast purchases 
every year. Can those purchases be conducted in a manner 
more calculated in the future than they have been in the 
past to givejegitimate encouragement to Indian industry? 
That was a subject which engaged the attention tff the 
present Government of India at an early period, and when 
we came to look round and consider what was the 
source from which stores were derived, where they were < 
purchased, and how they came into our hands, we were led^ 
to believe that sufficient efforts had not been made tc^, 
procure in India itself many of those stores which, witt^ 
some inquiry and with some trouble, might be purchase^^i 
here as cheaply and in as good quality as they could t^^ 
brought from Europe. (Applause,) Well, we thought th^^/ 
it was worth a good deal of trouble to ascertain what couI<f 
be done in that direction, and we have for the last two 
years stea(Jily devoted ouF^^tention to that subject. I dare 
say many gentlemen may have been sometimes amu9Q^ 
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}iff the freqnettt resolutions which have appeared in the 
Government Qazette, very often with the signature of my 
excellent friend opposite, Mr. Barbour, pointing; oat what 
stores might with propriety be procured in this country ; 
There were doubtless a lot of very small things, as it mty 
appear, included in those lists ; but j'et I doubt whether, if 
there are any gentlemen here who are interested in the 
particular trades io which those lists were applicabfe, they 
object to have found that the Government had turned their 
attention even to those, as some persons may think, insig- 
nificant objects, and were paying real, earnest, and minute 
attention to discover how they might in this manner legi- 
timately encourage all the different branches of trade and 
industry in the country, {Lovd applause) And, gentlemen, 
there has been in some quarters a good deal of misconcep- 
tion with respect to our views and intentions upon this 
matter. I was reading, a few weeks ago, an article in that 
very excellent newspaper the London Econorhist, in which 
the Government of India were taken to task because it 
was supposed that they were pursuing an unwise policy in 
endeavouring to purchase things in India, dearer in price 
and inferior in quality to those which might be procured 
from England or from Europe. Now that is an entire mis- 
representation of the course which the Government have 
been pursuing. In that article the writer said, *^ There iis 
BO reason why the Government should carry its custom 
abroad if it can be served as well at home, and many 
reasons why it should not." That brief sentence accurately 
represents the course which the Government has pursued in 
this matter. (Applause.) We have never thought of pur- 
chasing things in this country which could be procured 
cheaper elsewhere, nor of purchasing articles of inferior 
quality to those which could otherwise have been obtained. 
We should not have been justified in doing so; we should 
have thus been casting an uni>etfcesSary burdetk upon the 
tax-payers of this country. What ir^ have dohe, ahd v^hdt 
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we intend to continue to do, is this : We intend to search 
carefally in order that we may see what are the things that 
can be produced for our use here as cheap and as good as we 
can get them elsewhere ; and if they are of that character, 
then we think it our duty and our right to give the prefer- 
ence to Indian productions. {Loud applause.) That course 
I hold, gentlemen, to be perfectly consistent with sound 
econonlfc principles ; it is one which the government have 
entered upon deliberately, and which they intend to conti- 
nue to pursue, and in the pursuit of which they are most 
anxious to spare themselves no trouble in order to make 
known their wants to those who can supply them, in order 
to ascertain, by every means open to them, whether there 
are traders or manufactures in the country who can meet 
the requirements of the Government with regard to goods 
of which they are the purchasers ; and they are quite pre- 
pared, and mQst desirous, that all their arrangements with 
respect to the purchase of articles of this kind should be those 
which are most convenient to the persons engaged in the 
trade, and most calculated to afford the facilities to them for 
coming forward and offering those supplies in any department 
in which th/J Government may require them. (Applause,) 

Then again, gentlemen, there is another direction in 
which the Government can do something to promote pri- 
vate trade and enterprise in this country, — at least, in which 
it can abstain from doing that which would be injurious to 
private trade and private enterprise, — and that is, the Gov- 
ernment can do its best as far as possible to abstain from 
entering into any kind of competition with the private trader 
{hear, hear, and applause) — a competition which, with 
the vast resources and practically unlimited capital at the 
command of Government, must be ruinous to private trade. 
{Hear J hear,) We have taken some steps in this direction 
already, and one of them has been embodied in a resolu- 
tion which^was issued a sh»^t time ago with respect to jail 
manafactures. But, gentlemen, when I mention that topic, 
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I remember that it is one upon which considerable dffer« 
ence of opinion exists ; and uader these circninsiances, I 
will not dilate npon it now, because it would be altogether 
inconsistent with the courtesy and good feeling which 
ooght to distinguish a meeting of this description, if I were 
to touch even for a moment upon any controversial question 
or to make allusion to any matter upon which difference 
of opinion exists, or which could in the smallest decrree mar 
the harmony of* this friendly gathering. {Applause.) I 
will therefore pass away from that questioo, merely repeating 
that it is the earnest desire of the Government of India 
to abstain in every way from interfering injuriously, by any 
of its acts^ with the utmost possible developement of pri« 
vate enterprise and the most fruitful employment of pri* 
vate capital in this great country. {Applause.) 

I will not, gentlemen, detain you longer. There is a 
long list of toasts before us, and there are many others whom 
yon will desire to hear. It is sufficient for me, in con- 
clusion, heartily to wish every possible success to the Cal- 
cutta Trades Association. {Lovd and continued applause*) 
I attach great importance to associations of this descrip- 
tion, to Chambers of Commerce, to Trades Associations, and 
to other bodies of a similar character. I believe that they 
are calculated to confer many benefits upon their members, 
npon the trades and industries which they represent, and 
also upon the Government. We have on more occasions 
than one derived great advantage from the representations 
made to us by the Calcutta Trades Association. I trust 
tbat there will always exist between that Association and 
the Government of India the utmost harmony and friend- 
ship. The existence of such relations will often enable the 
Government to explain the meaning of the measures which 
it may take, and to remove misapprehensions which may 
exist in the public mind ; while on the other hand, by con- 
sulting associations such as this, and by freely listening to 
the opinions which they may>6xpress, this o» any other 
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O^emmeni will be sared from falling into manj a mistake 
(He^ir, hsar,) Therefore, geDtlemen, I look apon this Asso- 
ciation and other similar bodies as highly asefal iostitationSb 
I am rejoiced to have been able to be present on this occa- 
sion and I thank yon again for the cordial welcome which 
you have given to me. 

[(Jin Excelleo<7 reffumed bis seat ami<l loa<1 nnd pTol^Dged applanse. 
A bti rotter of other toasts were tbeu proposed and replied to, and Lord 
Bipon Mt the Hall about 1 jliL\ • 



DI8TEIBUTI0N OF PRIZES AT THE SBmHAB- 
BAN8IDHAB SCHOOL, NAWABGUNGE. 

lbFA#lf83# [09 Ratorday afternoon, the loth February, Liord Uipon diKtribate^ 
the |>rizee to the pupilM of the Sridhar-Banitidhar Sch^l, Nawab- 
gung<9, aituated about two miles from Barrackpore. The institu- 
tion wan founded in April 1880 by Babua Sri<1bar Mandal and 
f^nMi'lbar Mandal (who contrilnited Ra. 18,00<> for tbe erection of a 
buil'ling and Ef. 15,000 for the maintenance of the school), to meet the 
e^lucational wanta of the people of Nawabgunf^e and tbe a'ijacent 
neiKbV>ourbood, and who continue to take an active interest in its main- 
tenance and progress. The number of scholars on the rolls <1uring 
tbe year was 243, the average daily attendance being 166. The scbool 
consists of nine clashes, of which the first five are Anglo-Sanscrit, the 
next three Anftlo- Vernacular, and tbe last and lowest purely Vevnacu- 
lar. Tbe pupils, from tbe 6th class downwards, are taught all subjects, 
except Kngliab, through tbe me'lium of the Vernacular. Tbe school 
teafibcM up to tbe Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University. A 
number of lidies and gentlemen, European and Native, went down from 
Calcutta to witneas tbe prcceedings, special accommodation having 
bosn provi'lod for their conveyance by rail and by road ; these, with a 
number of visitors from Barrackpore, formed a considerable assembly 
and, by the time His Excellency arrived at tbe school, every portion of 
the largo ball in which the ceremony was held was occupied. Tbe 
approach to tbe scbool, for nearly half a mile, was decorated on botl^ 
■id ON with flags and greenery, and overhung with banners bearing 
appropriate inscriptions, while a large triumphal arch was erected at 
the entrance. The school-room itself was tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens, flags, mirrors, and pictures, and tbe band of tbe ^th N. I. played 
A Molootion of ^ubIc during the Nfi|;erQ00D. l<ord Ripon, accompanied t)y 
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Mr. H. W. Primrose and Captain Harbor«1, A. D. C, arrived shortly 
after 6 o'clock, the boys from an adjoining room chanting the National 
Anthem in Bengali as His Excellency took his seat on the dais at 
the head of the room. The Secretary, Mr. Audoeto Charan Mandal, 
having rea<1 the second annual report, a competition for a gold and 
two silver medals for recitation took place. The recitations were very 
good, and His Excellency found some difficulty in awanling the gold 
medal. The prizes were afterwards distributed, and the Viceroy ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows : — ] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I must say that I rise mi this 
occasion with an nnasaal amount of trepidation. I thought 
that I was coming to this sohool rather in the position of 
a x)oantry gentleman who visits a villago school in his 
neighbourhood and distributes the prizes, than in that of 
a public character. When I entered this room, I found 
myself in the presence of a most formidable assembly. 
Mj eye first fell upon my honourable and learned friend the 
Legal Member of Council, and by his side I saw a yet 
niore formidable individual, the President of the Educa- 
tion Commission, and then, which was more alarming 
still, I observed in a corner of the room the representa- 
tives of the Calcutta Press. {Laughter,) This, I must say, 
took me altogetlicr aback, and instead of this being, as I 
Expected, a quiet gathering in a country school, I find 
^emb^rs of Council, representatives of the Press, of the 
foreign Office, and other public departments, assembled 
liere to meet me ; and then, beyond that, I have been 
called npon to discharge one of the most difficult duties 
which can by any possibility fall to the charge of any man/ 
namely, to pronounce upon the respective and relative 
merits of youths who, all of them, performed their part so 
well as those who have recited before us this afternoon. 
However, I must do my best. If I had known the audience 
I was about to address, I should, of course, have sat up 
last night and burnt a large number of candles in prepar* 
ing an elaborate oration (laughter) ; but, if I am to speak 
the truth, I did nothing of the kind ; I went quietly to 
bed in perfect innocence of what "^s to come. (jAughter.) 
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I have been speakiDg now for between thirty and forty 
years upon the subject of education, and I suspect my 
audieuces are nearly as tired of hearing me on that subject 
as I am of speaking about it ; and, therefore, I hope that 
on this occasion you will excuse me if I do not come up to 
your expectations. I can only say that I will do my best. 
I will not now trouble you with those — shall I say, com- 
monplaces ? — on the subject of education which we hear 
(happily, as I 'think) in these days throughout the length and 
breadth, not of Europe only, but also of India ; but it seems 
to me that thene is a feature connected with this school 
which is one so interesting and so important that it will 
suffice for the few observations which I desire to address 
to you on this occasion. The circumstances under which 
this school has been founded afford me, I must say, the 
highest gratification. I find here two gentlemen, Babus 
Sridhar Mandal and Bansidhar Mandal, who have come 
forward to supply at their own cost the wants of this neigh- 
bourhood. It appears to have struck them that the people 
of Nawabgunge were in need of a school. What did they 
do ? They did not go to the Government and beg for a 
large amount of funds out of the public money, with which 
that school might be erected ; but they came forward witlL^ 
a generosity and public spirit which does them the highest! 
honour. They said, ** We will do this for our friends 
neighbours; we will found this school, and establish 
among them, that it may be for the lasting benefit of thoi^^e 
among whom we ourselves have dwelt." (Cheers!) No^^?^ 
I can truly say that I derive the very greatest possik>70 
pleasure from seeing two native gentlemen taking iViiir, 
course. I feel, as is well known, the deepest interest in 
the question of education, and I desire to see education ia 
all its branches spread more widely throughout the land 
in India. But we all know that education cannot be supplied 
without funds, and no one who has attended to this sabjeet 
at all ca& doubt that, u^the education of the people o£ 
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India were to be made complete and fall, it would require 

an amount of money which it would alarm the boldest 

financier to contemplate. I find, ladies and g^entlemen, 

ibat all people throughout the world have a great dislike 

to taxation. An English Statesman once spoke of the 

people of England as having what he called an ignorant 

impatience of taxation. {Laughter,) Well, I always thought 

that was the chasacteristic of ray countrymen ; but^ must 

say that I do not know any people in the world who 

have a greater dislike of taxation than the people of India 

{laughter), and I am quite sure that if my hbnourable friend 

Major Baring were to propose to supply the educational 

wants of this country thoroughly and completely by the 

imposition of the taxation which would be required for that 

purpose, his popularity would very speedily disappear. 

Well, then, how is the thing to be done ? Our revenue is 

inelastic ; the sources from which it is derived are few. 

flow is this great work to be accomplished ? It can only 

be accomplished by private individuals coming. forward and 

taking a share in it {loud cheers)^ and, therefore; it has 

l>een to me a source of great pleasure to have had this 

Opportunity of coming here to-day, and of marl:ing, in the 

tslearest and most distinct manner in my power, my high 

appreciation of what has been done by these gentlemen in 

'ihe establishment of this school. {Cheers.) 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — I feel, and have felt ever since 
I first came to Barrack pore, a great interest in the other 
•chool which exists at Barrack pore. I am very fond of 
^arrackpore as a residence, and have always felt an interest 
Jl^ the school there, which has been supported by many 
lUocessive Viceroys. I know that it may be said that the 
^tablishment of this school here at Nawabgunge may 
interfere with the attendance of the children at the Barack- 
pore school. Probably to some extent it has ; but I am a 
£riend to competition in educati^ ; I believe tl^t it is a 
great advantage that a school established and supported 
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by the OorerDtnent should have in its immediate tieighbout- 
hood another school established and fonnded by private 
liberality to enter into competition with it, and keep it tip 
to the mark. (Cheers.) I am quite sure that when I say 
that, I do not speak only my individual opinion, but that 
that view of the subject will be endorsed by those distin- 
guished gentlemen connected with the Education Depart- 
ment whom I see here on the present 4)ccasion. Tou all 
know the valuable effects of competition in a matter of 
this kind, and, although I think the day is far distant when 
as my friend Mr. Croft said on the last occasion on which 
he visited this school, the time may come when the Edaca« 
tion Department will be superfluous, nevertheless I think 
that it is a very good thing that Government schools in all 
parts of the country should have keen competition to en- 
counter with schools established by private individuals. 
{Cheers,) Ladies and gentlemen, for these reasons I am 
very glad to have been able to come here to-day. 

I find in the report just read, that it is the intention oJT 
the gentlemen who have founded- this school to fotind also^ 
in connection with it, a library and a scholarship with whieh 
they have •done me the honour to conne'bt my tiame ; aud^i 
when I say that they have done mid the honour, I am no**^ 
making use of an empty phrase. I do esteem it ati hon<n^^ 
to have my nathe connected with anything caknlttted ^^ 
prdinote the spread of education in this great* country, aErr»( 
. I readily accept the proposals which these gentlemen h^r^ 
made. (Cheers.) ' 

I have been asked also to become a pat)*on of this in. 
stitution : I shall very gladly do so, and I can truly say tbiii 
it is my most sincere wish that this school, jfbundisd mtk 
so much generosity, may continue for many and mftoy 
generations to confer large benefits on the childreA #' 
this district, and to keep alive in the grateful niemory o 
its inhabiknnts the nameS^f the brothers Mandal. (£(md 
and d6iMinvM cheigrs,) 
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[The ceremony of unveiling the statue of LopJ Napier of Magdala, ^^^ Feb..l8 

vhich has been erected on the Mai*Ian, a short distance ea«t of Prin- 

aep'a Ghat, was performed by the Viceroy on Thursday evening, the 15th 

February, in the presence of a large gathering, amongst who^a were 

the Command er-in-()ttief and his Staff, the Lieutenant-Governor and 

his Staff, the Members of Council, the Chief Justice, the Bishop of 

Calcutta, &c. The ground about the statue was ornamented for the 

occasion with Venetian masts, entwined with leavel, and supporting 

lines of banners one from another. On the south side of the statue 

a dais, draped in red, was erected for the accommodation of His 

Excellency the Viceroy and others ; and about the dais most of the 

general public present took up their places. A number of troops and 

volunteers lined the ground around the 8tatue. The Viceroy arrived 

at 5-30 P.M., and was received with a royal salute. Behind the Vice- 

foy's chair was a flag-staff for the mynl standard, round which a 

detachment of the Warwickshire Begimeut was formed up as a guard 

of honour. The standard was hoisted on His Excellency's arrival. 

Lord Ripon having taken his seat, the raismliers of the Memorial 

Oommittee were prepented to His Excellency by Sir Richard Garth, 

^0 opened the proceedings with the following addroRS : — 

** Your Excellency.. Sir Rivers Thompson, my Lord Bishop, Ladies 
^Qd Gei^tlemen, — It is a matter of regret to me that the lionour of ad- 
^i^essing you upon this occasion has not devolved upon one more 
Worthy than myself. 

''My only claim to that honour, if claim it may be calletl, consists in 
*^, — that I and my friends here, whom I have just now had the plea- 
^^ of presenting to Your Excellency, are the only remaining mem- 
oirs in <'alcutta of a Committee which was formed so long ago as the 
^^ar 1876 for the purpose of erecting this statue. 

*' On the 26th of March in that year, a public meeting was held in 
*he Town Hall of this city, at which it was resolved, on the motion of 
^ir R Temple, * That the virtues and great public services of His Ex- 
Qellency Lord Napier of Magdala durinfi^ a long and eminently dis- 
tinguished career are worthy of being commemorated by a permanent 
memorial.' It was further resolved that this memorial should take 
the form of a statue, and we, the Committee, were appointed to carry 
QUt the necessary arrangements. It is>ow. Sir, no small gratification 
to OB, who are left of that Committee, that finder Your Excellency's 
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kind aospioet our duties are being brought this day to what I hope 
will b^ eortsHereii a suctoeMfal cottcHiAfoo. 

** I can only say that if it be a sttoeess, the credit will be due, not to 
any ezertioon on our part, but mainly, I need hardly say, to the 
paiuM which have been l)e8towe<l, an<l I ought to add, the generosity 
which has been shown u^ by the eminent sculptor Mr. Bcriim, who 
has been kind encmfch to undertake the work, as well as to the genera- 
Otis H*fiistanoe and otmlial eo-<»peration which we have received from 
all quanlers, l>oth here an* I in EuKiand. 

" We are greatly indebte<l, iu the first place, t<f the Oovemment of 
India for so kindly presenting us with the metal of Whieh tl» status 
is composed. We are extremely grateful te our friends in Brtg^hd 
(and amongst thta, I hope I Hiay be allowed to mention Bis Koyai 
Highness the Prince vf Wales) for the warm interest whieh they have 
shown and the trouMe the^ have taken in making the •nrangemmlte 
there. I desire ahin to thank my honourHhle friend the fiieutenant- 
Qovernor for the kind and liiieml aid which has been aff(H*ded us by 
the Qovemment of Bengal : and last, but by no means least, I be^ 
to tbnnk our good friend (Colonel (?ronkshank for the admirable manned 
yn which he has performed that troublesome, and tf>o (•ften^ t f^, 
thankless, oftoe of Seoretury to the Comnltttee. {Apfiauee.) 

*' And, Sir, I fSeei that I shewfai bb emitting a very viiportsacrt pari 
of my duty on this occasion, if I failed to reGc»gni8e in the most pd%o 
lie manner a fact which I know intl be a read ^atifieatioa te Lei»d 
Napier himself, that amengst the numerous contri<>utiotis te tfrfa 
statue, which have showered in updh vm ft6m aji parlss ef India, a 
v^ \tLTi^ proportion has been received DfCM the Native eooMsn^ity' 
and another large Miaro from aoldiers in th* Army. <4jDjltolM».) 
Lord Napier, we all know, was pre-eminently the sHdier's fH^d. 
He iidt only led him on to victory in the iiekl, but he Always eiid^a- 
vonred to promote his welfara in the camp and tti the bnirmcit. H<A 
dtftt^tifcd hiH energies not only to niaititaStung the ^deney Vatt» 
pfotaioting the health, the reoreHticn, and the taoral ianprdTetNisnt ef 
the Army, and I feel sure that it will be a ttn] pleasore id him in leae« 
how iHi^ea share the private soldier, l)oth native and liUi'o|iitfaQ, hkA 
had in erecting this tiibute to his meiafiory. (AppikuifB,) 

^( Sir^ I feel thut in Tour fixcellency's |n«sence^ ft U neitber tny 
phioe nor my piivilege on this cKScasioii to eidaqje upon the Tirttliit 
i^d aohierements of the gre«it sn<l good man lin whose honour ifv^ ai% 
Irei^ sf^euibled ^ and 1 iteleive I sIimJI Iw consuMr^ the Wishes k4 M 
NIhn helir me when, without further fiMludev I ask Your BtotlMdJp^ 
en Ibebalf cf the CommiUee, t^^ kind cMu^h to wiTetl thk «tUt««. 




[ia Ilxoelleiicy the Vicevoy itteo roM wtd aaid Srrr] 
tr Richard Owth, Mr. Rimr$ Tluya^p^on, Ladi^ and 
00ntlimenirr^Be(orQ I proceed to dischiurge the duty to 
wbioh I ha?e jast been invited by the Chief Jostiee, I will in 
accordance with the custom npon occasions of this descrip- 
im, ask your permission briefly to reeall to your reooUecv- 
tioB some of the deeds which have marked the career of 
the eminent man in whose honour we are gathered together 
io-day ; and yet iC seems to me that it must be superfluous 
that I, or any man, should speak <^ Lord Napier's deeds 
and of his virtues to such a distinguished audience of the 
fBfaabitante of Calcutta; for there must be many here 
•esembled to«day who have wiitdied his honourable eofeer, 
stnd who knew him w«ll during the half century in which 
lie devoted himself to &e service ct India ; but still we 
are always glad to hear something of the actions ei our 
friends, and therefore, I am sure that you will not think 
that I am needlessly occupying your time if, for a brief 
9psiiee, I mention some of the chief characteristics of Lord 
Kaipier's life. 

It is now ladies and gentlemen, fifty-five years since Lord 
Napier entered the Beniifal Engineers, and I believe that, not 
fiir sl^rt of the first twenty years of his career, lie was en- 
gaged in the useful, though perhaps not brilliant, duties which 
attach to civil engineering employment in the lower ranks 
in this country ; but we have plenty of evidence of the skill 
and the zeal with which he devoted himself to the discharge 
of those duties, and I am told that those who visit Darjeeling 
may yet see — ^in the excellent roads which, I understand, 
distinguish that station — the result of Lord Napier's labours. 
fiomewhere about 1844 he was selected by the far-seeing 
eye of Lord EUenborough to be sent on special duty to 
fjmballa. While he was engaged in laying out the can- 
fonments which now exist at that station, sounds of war 
reaohed his ears, and his martial spirit was roused by the 
iramp of troops advancing to th^ first Sikh war? He saw 
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that his opportunity was come, and if a little bird that has 
spoken to me has not told me an untruth, and has only let 
out an open secret, I believe that on that occasion, with- 
out asking leave of anybody. Lord Napier jumped on bis 
horse and galloped to the field of Moodkee. {Applavse!) He 
came just in time to take a distinguished part in that bloody 
field and to bear his full share in the yet harder contest which 
followed at Ferozshah. He was present at the victory of 
Sobraon, which closed the first Sikh war ; but, as you all 
know, that war did not bring our difficulties with the Sikh 
nation to an eiid^ for a few years afterwards hostilities 
again broke out. In the siege of Mooltan Lord Napier 
took a highly distinguished part, and had a principal hand, 
as history tell us, in advising tbe plan of the attack which 
was made upon that fortress. When the battle of Ooojerat 
ended that war. Lord Napier was called upon to take h^s 
share, as an officer of the Punjab Government, which was 
then constituted under Sir Henry Lawrence, and he was a 
fellow-labourer with Henry and John Lawrence in the 
great work of ruling the Sikh nation and of making them, 
as they now are, though the latest conquered, one of the 
most contented provinces of India. {Applause.) And b 
had no small part in that work, because he, by his l^ibo 
as an Engineer, by that great Bari Doab Canal which h 
constructed, and by other works, did as much as any 
among the great Punjab Administrators to confer large 
nefits upon the people of that province. {AppUmae.) Thc^ ^^ 
was another work in the Punjab which was a great one i^ 
its day— the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshaw^^;; 
constructed under Lord Napier's superintendence. lb is 
true that that work now may be regarded as insignificaz?^ 
by the side of the yet greater engineering triumphs whici' 
have made the railway to the fortress of Peshawar, mi 
which have spanned the Indus by the great Attock bridgp» 
but, in its day, that work was one of the highest utility to 
the deferfce and developThent of the Punjab. Time wept 
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on and the Government of India, watching the career of 
this distingnished Engineer, thonght that thej conld not 
do better than call him down to Calcutta to take over a 
not unimportant position in the Engineering Department 
here. Hardly had he come, when the great and terrible 
conflict of the mutiny commenced; and when he was select- 
ed . by Lord Canning to bear a great part in that contest. 
He served as Chief of the Staff to the gallant Outram at 
the relief of Lucknow^ and he was associated with Sir 
Colin Campbell as his Chief Engineer ; afterwards he was 
one among the foremost of those who led that wondrous 
chase, going on from day to day and week to week, which 
ended at last in the capture of the great rebel Tantia Topee ; 
and foremost among the foremost was Robert Napier. {Ap- 
plaibse.) When the mutiny was over, he was not allowed 
to rest; but was sent forth after a short interval to bear 
a great part in the China war, which broke out shortly after 
the mutiny was brought to a conclusion. Returning to 
India, I have heard it said, so modest was his own estimation 
of his great powers, that there was a moment when he con- 
templated retiring from the service ; but the Government 
that he served knew him better, and they put him into the 
Conncil of the Governor-General as Military Member, 
where he discharged his duties with that zeal and energy 
and with that devotion to the interests of the army, which 
Were his most marked characteristics. 

From the Council of the Governor-General, he went to 
be Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, and in that capacity 
lie was selected to lead forth the expedition which was 
sent to Abyssinia. He there to led our troops over succes- 
sive ranges of lofty mountains, to the assault of a position 
believed by those who held it to be impregnable, and which 
fell, almost as the walls of Jericho fell before the Israelites 
at the very sight of Lord Napier's army. (Applause.) 
Then, covered with the honours that he had won in this 
long and distinguished careerfl^e returned once more to 
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India to fill the great offiee of Comiiiander-is«>Gb]ef. While 
he held it, he was not called upon to take part in a great 
war, or to cofidaet any military operation ; bni he won for 
himself that title-— to my mind more hononrable than that 
of victor— to which Sir Richard (}arth has alluded, £or he 
was called the soldier's friend. (Applaiae) And I bdseve 
that noue will oontradiet me when I say that, disiingaished 
and eipineDt as were the men who filled the office of Cem- 
mander-in-Chief in India before Lord Ni^ier. none of them 
so truly fulfilled the character of the soldier's friend as he 
did,-^d)at friegd, mind you, of European and Native soMier 
alike (applavM), far he knew the Native army well, and 
loved ii ; ha knew the British soldier well, and eared ler 
him ; he eared alike (or their welfitu'e, for their heaid, ami 
for their amosement, and he took care to pnmde for tbeqa 
in all these respects. 

Such, then, ladies and gentlemen, was Lord Napiei^s 
career. The time came when he left the ediores of the 
country that for nearly half a centory he had served with 
so much sseal ; and be still received fnrther mai^ of his 
Sovereign's favour, for, as we all know, he has uniil the 
last few months been employed in the command of Eng- 
land's greflttest fortress. (Apflavse.) • 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, sndi is a brief and vety an- < 

W'Ortby account of a noble life. What is tixe key to tii^ 

deeds that have been accomplished and to the qualities 

that have been displayed ? The Poet Laureate has said,- 

Not QQce or twice io our rough island story 

Tbje path of duty was tl^e way to glpry* 

(Applause) 

It seems to me tb^t la those two lines, written with ike 
pen of Qenius^ is described the chi^ obaraoteristie of tins 
British soldier. 

The soldiers of other nations may be as beanie as mm ; 
they may^have won for tlteir respective oeunitries vici(Mdei 
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M briUiami ato mnj thmt are inioribed oil Britnili biMraein ; 

Imt tbey neem tb itte, getMrally speakiBg^, to have made i3tf6 

ttiDi of their efforts the attainment of glory ; to have *' sought 

the buhble repatation at the cannon^s mouth." With the 

loldiers of England it has been otherwise : for the end of 

their efforts has been to do tbeir duty (applause) ; they have 

not even sought their country^s glory, in the vulgar sense of 

the term ; they haye sought to do their duty that Bbgland 

might be able to do hers (applause) ; and in that, if I am 

not greatly mistaken, lies the true secret of the almost un- 

varyiBg suooess which has attended the British arms. INlOWi 

ladies and gentlemeni surely if ever there was any man 

who laboured in that spirit in the discharge of bis duties^ 

ihat uaa was Robert Gornelius, Lord Napier. (Applav^e.) 

Bimve among the bravest, — foremost io the hour of danger, 

Hltm and eudtiring in the weary march and in the hot 

ptltstfit, he was in times of peace the gentlest among the 

gentle, and he has borne wiUi a singular modesty the many 

honours and well-earned distinctions whicdi have been 

sbewered upon hitili by his gratefnl Sovereign, and of whteh 

tlte }Wt hail made fiitati the first Field Marshal who ever rose 

ttblh ^e rankd of the Indian Army. (Applause.) He never 

regarded his soldiers as instruments to his own advancement 

He cared for them and watched over them in times of 

peace with the same zeal and earnestness hnd vigour as those 

with wiiich he led them to victory in war. He loved Euro- 

pMt and Native alike, and therefore by Native and Euro*- 

pMul alike he was loved. (Applause) Surely, then, it is 

right that we should do honour to such a man — that we 

skould hold up his bright career for the imitation of all the 

nembers of bis noble profession ; and it seems, therefore, to 

lU to be eminently fitting that the statue of Lord Napier 

shonld take its place beside those of Hardinge, Lawrence, 

rf <^aoning and Outram,«^of the chiefs v^om he served 

fe nrell^ and of the friends by whom he was^so loved. 

ifAfpi^onm.') 
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[The cloth enveloping the statue was then removed by a squad of 
the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, and, as the statue stood revealed, 
the guns in the Fort boomed forth, the troops gave a general salute 
due to a Field Marshal — that is, the regimental colours were drooped, 
arms presented, and bands played a march. His Excellency the 
Viceroy, having examined the statue of Lord Napier, then drove off 
under the escort of the Body-Quard, the troops giving a royal salute. 
The proceedings having thus terminated, the troops were ordered 
back to«|uarters, and the large gathering graduallv dispersed.] 



DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES TO THE PUPILS OP 
THE BARRACKPORE SCHOOL. 

til Feb. 1888. [^^ Saturday afternoon, the 17th February, the Viceroy distributed 
the prizes to the Pupils of the Barraokpore School. The proceedings 
took place close to Qovernment House, on the lawn, the boys being 
seated on two long rows of benches placed opposite each other. Hia 
Excellency was accompanied by the Marchioness of Ripon, Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, and Captain Harbord, A. D. 0. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the annual report by the Head 
Master, a recitation from Shakespeare was given by two of the boys. 
It showed a marked improvement on previous similar recitations, 
both as to manner of delivery and pronounciation, and the boys, 
much to tbeip* gratification, subsequently received a prize each from 
Their Excellencies for their efficiency. The distribution of prizes 
then took place, after which His Excellency addreissed the boys as 
follows : — ] 

My Young Friends, — I am very glad to welcome yoi^^ 

once more to this park, and to see you again as8emble(3ft 

here. I heard with great pleasure the recitations whicka 

have just taken place, in which the boys who took, pa^rf 

in them fully sustained the character which the represeniai- 

tives of this school attained in that respect last year. 

I have listened with great attention to the report whici 

was read at the commencement of these proceedings ; 

and, though I regret to find that the students from this 

school have not been so successful on a late occasion at 

the Elntrance Examination of the Calcutta University as 
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they had been previously, yet I am quite ready to aocept 
the explanation which has been offered by your head master 
for your failure at the present time, in the earnest hope 
that you will use every endeavour to retrieve the reputa- 
tion of this school upon a future occasion. I can assure 
you that I shall watch the matter with very great attention 
for I feel a strong interest in this school, as all my prede- 
eessors in the office of Governor General of India have 
always done. I enjoy my visits to Barrackpore very 
much, and, from the first time I came here, I learned to 
feel a strong interest in the prosperity aod advancement 
of this institution. The circumstances which have attend- 
ed the Entrance Examination this year have led me to 
think that it is desirable that I should make some altera- 
tion in the character of the prizes which I have hitherto 

I offered to the students of this institution. I think that, 

on the first occasion when I met you here, I said that I 

should very likely change the subjects for which these 

prizes were given from! time to time, and what I propose 

to do now is this : Instead of the two books which have 

koen offered for prizes in particular subjects this year 

**>d last year, I intend next year to offer a prize of Rs. 100 to 

ibe stiMdent who takes the best position in the Entrance 

^^mination of the Calcutta University ; and I earnestly 

^^»t that all of you, my young friends, who are sufficiently 

*^Vanced to take part in that examination will do j^our 

^^^ost to win the prize. 

In the report, allusion has been made to the school which 
^* recently been established at Nawabgunge. I am not 

'^Vprised to learn that the establishment of that school in 
'^is immediate neighbourhood has diminished the number 
^^* students attending at the Barrackpore school. That 
^118 natural, and to be expected. But I am very glad to 
^ud that your master is not inclined to view with undue 
'joalonsy the establishment of that institution, jsrhich is 
calculated undoubtedly to confer 'Inany benefits upon the 

VOL, U. £ 
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people who dwell at NawabguDge itself ; and I trust that 
the friendly rivalry which will exist between that school 
and this school will ultimately teod to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. You should recollect, my young friends* 
that this Barrackpore School has a great advantage (at 
all events, in one respect) over the school at Nawabgunge, — 
in that it has been established many years, and that it has 
sometMng of a history. This school has been in close 
connection with a long series of Viceroys and Governors 
General of India^ and it behoves yon, who belong to an in- 
stitution which 16 comparatively old as an educational insti- 
tution in this country, to do your utmost to uphold its 
reputation, and, by devoting yourselves zealously to your 
studies, to take care that it does not fall in the smallest 
degree into disrepute. (Cheers.) 

Now, I do not know that I could employ any better 
means of inciting you to take the utmost^ advantage of the 
benefits which this institution is calculated to confer upon 
you if you make the best use of the instruction which is 
here offered to you, than by briefly alluding to the life of 
one who was, now many years ago, a student in the 
Barrackpore School. The student whose example ]^desire 
to set before you on this occasion is the late Dr. Bolanath 
Bose. His family lived in the neighbourhood of Barrack — 
pore, but his father died when he was still very young^ 
and left his mother with young children in a state of muc?*^ 
distress. Young Bolanath had therefore only to rely up 
his own ' abilities and his own energy ; but he had o 
great advantage when he was about eight or. ten ye^m,rs 
old — this Barrackpore School was established in ^te 
neighbourhood of the residence of his family, and he 'was 
at once sent there, and he made the best use in his pow6!r j 
of the advantages of the institution. At an: early period 
of his career as a scholar he attracted the attention of 
Lord Auckland, who wa^ at that time Governor-General 
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of India ; and that nobleman followed his career with very 
great interest for many years. When his time of school- 
ing in the Barrackpore School came to an end, Lord 
Auckland testified the interest that he felt in him by 
taking measures to enable him to attend the Calcutta 
Medical College ; and I understand that while he used to 
spend his weeks in Calcutta, he was in the habit of walk- 
ing back to Barrackpore every Saturday to see his&mily, 
and of returning to Calcutta on foot the following Monday. 
Well^ he made good use of his time at the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College, and at last, by the generosity of Jbhe late Baboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore and other gentlemen, he and three 
companions, I think, were enabled to undertake what was 
then regarded as the perilous journey to England, in order 
that he might have the advantage of studying in the medi- 
cal institutions there. In the course of that study he won 
. many a prize, and, if I mistake not, he was the first native 
of India who took the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the 
University of London. 

While in England he enjoyed still the favour of Lord 
Auckland and of other gentlemen who had felt an interest 
ifi him in his own country, and efforts were made to get him 
Emitted to the regular Indian Medical Service; but unfor- 
tunately that Service was not then open^ as it now is, 
*o the natives of this country, and those efforts failed ; 
^Ut Dr. Bolanath Bose returned to India with a strong 
.^^commendation in his favour to the Government, from his 
^Hends in England. He was immediately employed in 
*Xis profession by the Indian Government, and filled many 
iooportant medical offices during his long career, both in 
time of peace and in time of war; for he was present in the 
Second Sikh campaign, and received, I think, a medal for the 
battle of Chillianwala. A few years ago he retired from the 
service upon pension, and he died in the course of last year. 
Now, my young friends, that is a short history of one 
who began life as a young boy in the Barrackpore School, 
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—just as any of the younger toys I see before me should 
begin their tuition now — and you see to what a position 
he attained : you see what honours he won in the fair and 
open competition of the London University ; and you see 
what a career he made for himself. Well, I do not say 
that eyerybody in the Barrackpore School has the abilities 
which marked the career of Dr. Bolanath Bose; but this 
I do fty, — that if you will each of yoij set his example 
before you ; if you will each of you devote yourself to the 
studies in which you are now engaged, with the energy 
with which heP attended to his studies when he was a 
schoolboy, although you may not attain to all the dis" 
tinctions which he won for himself, nevertheless you have 
within your reach ample means in this institution for 
winning for yourselves a good position in life. Remember 
that he had no advantages of wealth — he was, as his 
story tells us, a very poor boy ; it was entirely by his own 
exertions and his own efforts that he attained to the posi- 
tions which I have described to you ; and the best advice, 
my young friends, that I can give you, in the interests of 
this school and your own interests, is, go and do likewise. 
{Cheers,) . 

The bojs then adjourned to another portion of the grounds, ^here, 
provided by Their EzoelleDoieH, they found a sumptuous repast of 
Hindoo sweetmeats, served up in true orthodox style, awaiting them.] 



I 
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BENGAL TENANCY BILL. 

[In the Legislative Council held on the Snd March, the Hon. Mr. Jq^ ^^^ 
Ilhert introduced a Bill to amend and consolidate certain enact- 
ments relciting to the Law of Lordlord and Tenant within the terri- 
tories under the administration of the Lieutenant-Qovernor of BengaK 
If r. Ilberi delivered an exhaustive statement on the subject of the 
^U which occupied nearly three hours. He pointed out at great 
length the necessity for the measure, reviewed the whole history of 
past legislation on the subject, and explained in detail the principles 
of the Dill. At the conclusion of his speech, His Excellency made the 
following remarks :— ] 

I believe it will be in accordance with the general 
understanding, and I think it will be the best course which 
I can suggest to my honourable colleague for the Council to 
pursue, that after the very able statement of my honourable 
and learned friend no discussion should take place upon 
this question at present ; because it is obvious that in a 
matter of this magnitude members of Council would natur- 
ally desire to have time to consider that statement, and the 
Bill with which it is connected, and therefore what I would 
propose is thisr— that we should, when the njotions now 
before the Council with regard to this measure have been 
passed, take the further consideration of it on Monday, the 
12th, and, if it should be necessary to adjourn the debate, 
on Tuesday, the 13th of this month. The delay till Mon- 
day will give sufficient time, considering how fully the Bill 
has been discussed, and how long the matter has been be- 
fore the public, to enable us to take the further discussion 
of this Bill on that day, it being clearly understood that no 
other steps will be taken upon it now, so that the public 
will have ample time — some eight months — to consider the 
vrhole question and make all representations to the Gov- 
ernment before the Bill goes before a Select Committee. 

The only other remark which I would desirj to make 
19 this. The Qovernment propose to give to members of 
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Council; and to the public at once, all the papers connected 
with this case. As a rule, the Secretary of State objects 
to the publication in India of despatches to and from him- 
self, but I have obtained Lord Kimberley's permission in 
this case, regarding it as one of exceptional importance,- 
to publish at once, and without waiting for their being 
published in England, the despatches which have passed 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State on this question ; so that the papers which will now 
be given to the public will be full and complete. 

If my honourable colleagues accept the proposal which I 
have made, no further discussion will take place now. The 
Bill will be published, and we will take up the question 
again on Monday, the 12th of March. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO THE CALCUTTA 

VOLUNTEERS. 

March 1888. [On Saturday nfternoon, the 3r«l March, Her Excellency Lady Ripon 
distrii'uteti the prizes to the Calcutta Volunteers on the grounds of 
the Calcutta (McUet Cluh. The muster was a large one, numbering 
more then five huntlred men, while the number of spectat<'rs (frei^ent 
was unusually large. Their Rxcellencies arrived at half-past 5 t>'clock, 
and after receiving and returning the salute <»f the Volunteers, the 
Viceroy walked down the line with Major Hutchison and inspecte*! the 
corps. When the inspection was over. His Excellency returned to 
the centre of the line, and standing a little in advance of the au- 
dience, addressed the Volunteers as follows :— ] 

Major EutchisoUj Ojfficers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and Members of the Calcutta Volunteers, — I am very glad 
to have an opportunity of meeting you once more, and to 
be able on this, as on previous occasions-*— and even perhaps 
to a greater degree than on previous occasions — to offer 
to you my congratulations upon the position and progress 
of this ccyps. You have largely increased in numbers 
since we met twelve months ago, and two new companiea 
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have been added to your strength from the members of 
* the Secretariat of the Bengal Government. I also rejoice 
to learn that the shooting of this year has shown a marked 
improvement upon that of the previous twelve months — 
good as that shooting was ; and I am very glad to be able 
to congratulate Sergeant Spooner on having retained the 
pre-eminence which he won last year, and on having once 
more carried off the prize given by myself. I only hope 
that he does nof mean always to monopolise the winning 
of that prize. 

The Mounted Company has increased in a marked de- 
gree, not only in its numbers, which have doubled, but 
also in its efficiency, which is, I am informed, this year 50 
. per cent, better than it was last year ; and I rejoice at 
this especially, because it shows that I was not wrong 
when I ventured to say twelve months ago that, although 
the task which the Mounted Company had undertaken was 
a more difficult task than that which fell to the lot of the 
infantry, neverthless, I was quite sure that by their ex- 
ertions they would take care that the general standard 
and character of the corps did not suffer in their hands. 
That prophecy, I am pleased to think, has turned out to 
be correct. Major Hutchison, I owe the l^owledge of 
these facts to your kindness, and to the information which 
yon have placed in my hands. But I am able to appeal 
in regard to the efficiency of this corps to other testimony 
of a completely independent character ; and I am very 
glad indeed to say that I have learned from General 
Hnghes that he was greatly pleased at the improvement 
he observed in the corps at their inspection the other day, 
and with the hearty zeal and interest which was felt by 
officers and men alike in the dnties to which they have 
devoted themselves. It is to me very gratifying to observe 
the strength in which this corps has mustered to-day, for 
I see in it a proof of the progress of its numbers, and of 
the devotion of its members to the duties which^they have 
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undertakeD. I was somewhat sorry to find that, during 
the last twelve months, this corps was unahle to avail itself 
of the means which were placed at their disposal by the 
Government with a view to their going for a few days into 
a camp of exercise. I can very well understand the diffi- 
culties that might come in the way of carrying out a pro- 
ject of that kind ; at the same time I must say novic, as I 
said lagt year, that I believe even a day or two in camp is 
a very excellent training for any volunteer corps, and that 
it gives them an amount of experience which cannot lof^ 
otherwise obtained. But you have here in Calcutta a great 
advantage — an advantage which makes up to no incon- 
siderable extent for an occasional want of the benefits of 
a camp — in being able to drill from time to time with Her 
Majesty's regular troops. I am glad to hear that you have 
availed yourselves of that advantage largely, and I ana. 
quite sure that all of you will have found the beaefits whicb. 
are to be derived from taking your place side by side with 
Her Majesty's regular forces. They no doubt must be 
your model. We volunteers are not conceited enough, to 
suppose that with the limited opportunities at our disposal 
we can attain to their efficiency or to their skill ; but, at legist, 
they are an^ example which every volunteer can set l^fore 
him ; they are the model on which volunteer corps Rhould 
be formed ; for, after all, they and you obey the same 
gracious Sovereign ; they and you are equally engaged in 
her service and form part of her military forces. 

One of the principal circumstances of the past year in 
connection with this corps has been the absence of yoqr 
commanding officer, my friend Colonel Qraham. When 
he went on leave, it became my duty to consider whom I 
should select to officiate in his absence, and. after turning 
the matter over very carefully, I came to the oondoaion 
that the best choice I could make in the interests of th^ 
corps was to offer the post of commandant to Major Qutchi* 
son; and ft is a great pleasure to mo to kiiow fram 
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subsequent circumstances that you yourselves appreciate the 
justice of that choice, and that you have found the benefits 
which have resulted from his command. I know this, 
because some months ago, when a new Regulation, issued 
by the Horse Quards at home, would have suddenly re- 
moved Major Hutchison from the command of this corps, 
you gave me to understand how much you felt that it was 
for your interest that he should remain with you,dat all 
events for a time? I knew that the Regulation being a 
general one, there was little chance of any exception being . 
made to it upon a general representation from the Qov- 
emment ; but I took the course of making, as your Hon- 
orary Colonel, a personal appeal to the Commander-in- 
Chief at home, and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge most gladly and willingly listened to that ap- 
peal and readily gave his consent to waive the Regulation 
in this case, so far as to allow Major Hutchison to remain 
with you until the termination of the present drill season. 
Well, we have seen in the results attained, and the good 
report which the General has just given of you, the fruits 
of Major Hutchison's labours, and it will be a pleasure to 
me to have the opportunity of assuring the Duke of Cam- 
bridge that his kindness in this matter has' not been 
thrown away. But, alas! gentlemen, that kindness was 
only able to keep Major Hutchison with you until the con- 
clusion of the present drill season. That period is close 
at hand ; and as Colonel Qraham will not return to you 
for another year, I again have the duty of selecting an 
officiating commandant. I can assure you that, in making 
that choice, I shall endeavour to find an officer well qualified 
for that important post, and worthy of this gallant corps. 
I shall take counsel with my friend Major Hutchison 
in the matter, and I have no doubt that in a short time I. 
shall be able to select some one who will not be unworthy 
to succeed those who have hitherto filled the office of Com- 
manding Officer. 
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This is the third occasion upon which I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you since at your request I have worn 
this uniform. On the first occasion I impressed upon you 
the great importance of drill. Last year I urged you to 
devote yourselves with zeal to your duties, and to remember 
that they were real and substantial duties, and not matters 
of show and parade. This year I have no need to repeat 
that %dvice, because the progress which you have made 
during the last twelve months proves that no such advice 
is needed from me or from any man. You have shown 
that you are determined to go on from year to year, not 
merely maintaining, but advancing the character of this 
corps ; and by so doing, you maintain the place which you 
ought to hold among the honourable roll of the Queen's 
Volunteers, and you make the wearing of your uniform a 
proud distinction for any man. 

Major Hutchison, I am confident that this excellent 
corps will, in the future as in the past, uphold the reputa* 
tion which it has obtained, and that it will prove ilself 
worthy of its position, by its dicipline, by its drills by its 
success in shooting, and, above all, by its loyal devotion to 
our gracious Sovereign. 

[The prizes were then distributed by the Marchioness of Ripen.] 
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[On Wednesday afternoon, the 7th March, the Viceroy visited Her 7th iCai 
Majesty's Ship Euryalta, His Excellency was received on board 
by Rear- Admiral Sir William Hewett, Captain Hastings, and a large 
number of la iies and gentlemen who had been invited for the ooca- 
aiou, amongst whom were His Ezcelleney Sir Donald Stewart, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India ; the Hon. Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ; Mrs. and Miss Thompson ; His Excellency Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of Madras, and Mrs. Roberta ; 
Lwd and Lady Charles Beresford, Lady Elizabeth Olough Taylor, 
Gelonel Pretyman, and others. On His Excellency's arrival the yards 
were manned, and a guard of honour of marines was drawn up on the 
quarter-deck. The weather was very unfavourable, and heavy rain 
fell during His Excellency's visit. After the crew had been put through 
some broadside exercise on the gun deck and the Viceroy had ia- 
spected the ship. Sir William Hewett conducted His ICxoellency to the 
|K>op, where the ofiBcers and men were assembled, and addressing His 
Excellency spoke as follows : — 

My Loi'd MarquiSy — I have to thank Your Lordship for the honour 
Your Lordship has paid the East Indies Squadron by coming oh boatd 
tJie EuTyalus to-day, and in the name of the Captains, oflScers, and 
crews of the ship, I beg leave to present Your Lordship with this g^n 
which Captain Hastings took at Cbalonf with a party of seamen 
and marines, and two companies of the Seaforth Highlanders. I 
trust Your Lordship will accept it as a memento of* the Egyptain 
Campaign of 1882, in which British sailors and soldiers fought 8i<ie 
by side with the native troops of India for the honour of the Queten- 
Em press. 

His Excellency replied as follows : — ] 

Sir 'William Heivett, — I think you very much for pre- 
senting me with this memorial of an action which, though 
it was not one of great magnitude, afforded an opportunity 
for the display of those qualities of couifaige, of firmness^ and 
of dash, whidi distinguish British soldiers and sailors^ and 
I shall always preserve this little gtm as a ftiemento of the 
deeds which have been done in the late campaign ; but I 
haive not only to thank you, Sir, for this present which will ' 
form a valuable portion of tny family, attd, as I tjf ust, of my 
hereditary, possessions, but still more for the most invaluable 
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and untiriDg assistance which you gave to the troops 
that were sent from India to take part in the late opera- 
tions in Egypt. I can assure you that the Government of 
India will ever fell deeply grateful for the cordial aid 
which you rendered to them and to their officers, without 
which that Expedition could not have been so speedily and 
readily disembarked, and could not have won for itself 
those aommendations which it has received from the hands of 
all who witnessed that disembarkation. And I must avail 
myself, with your permission, of this opportunity not 
only to thank ^you, Sir, the Admiral of this Squadron, 
but also your officers and seamen and marines, for the aid 
which they too gave to that Expedition. Even your zeal 
and energy. Sir, would not have been sufficient to have 
accomplished that which was done so speedily and effect- 
ively on that occasion, if you had not been heartily 
seconded by every officer and every man under your com- 
mand. It is not, however, only on account of the help 
which was thus readily given to the Expedition from India, 
that I rejoice to have this opportunity of meeting for a 
few moments those whom I may take as the representa- 
tives of the Indian Squadron. I rejoice also because it 
enables me* to recognise the other services which ^those 
seamen rendered upon that occasion to their Queen and 
country. 

I recollect how speedily and skilfully they secured the 
safety of the canal ; how they protected that great water- 
way of all nations from the danger of interruption through- 
out the military operations ; and I recollect still more that 
smart and gallant operation by which you. Sir, seized the 
town of Suez in the face of an almost overwhelming force 
with that vigour and boldness which always distinguish 
British sailors. I shall always be proud to feel that I had 
some little hand in the success of that operation, because 
when you contemplated the sudden occupation of Suez, 
you asked me to aid you in obtaining permission from the 
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Government at borne to undertake that operation. I was 
most happy to do so. I knew that it was a somewhat risky 
nndertaking ; I knew that you might be opposed by a large 
force the exact strength of which you did not know, but I had 
confidence in you that you would not undertake anything 
which you felt you could not accomplish ; and I had con- 
fidence, too, that those under you would be able to accom- 
plish anything which you undertook. Therefore it was to 
me a great pleasure to second your efforts so far as it was 
in my power to do so. But it was not only in these ways 
that valuable services were rendered by tjie . men under 
your command in the late operations. They had another 
task to perform much more trying, and, to English sailors 
much more disagreeable than that of facing any number of 
foes in, battle. They had the hard and trying work of 
disembarking stores and of aiding in the landing of troops, 
of patrolling the canal through long weary weeks with no 
hope in the minds of most of them that any of them would 
have the advantage of going to the front and meeting 
their enemy face to face ; and I think that services of that 
kind — trying in their nature and wearying to gallant men — 
require as much commendation as the most gallant per- 
formances under fire. 

But, Sir, the British Navy, though not represented in 
great strength in the Egyptain operations, was represented 
there by one gallant man whose name will always be re- 
corded when the story of Tel-el- Kebir is told ; for, gentle- 
men, there are few instances of bravery and devotion more 
touching than that which is told us in the story of Lieute- 
nant Bawson, who, when he had conducted the troops to 
the front of the enemy's position by the light of a star, 
and had fallen beneath the fire of the foe^ turned to his 
General and with his dying voice said, " Did I not lead you 
straight r 

Sir, I am glad to have had this opportunity of welcoming 
to Calcutta the representatives of the Indian Squadron, 
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The services that that Squadron renders in ordinary times 
may win for them little reputation and may be little seen 
by others, but I can assure you that they are highly ap« 
predated by the Government of India. 

We know that service on the Indian station is in many 
respects peculiarly trying — indeed, 1 believe it may be said 
to be one of the most trying stations of the British Navy ; 
and ^e know, also^ that should the hour of danger come 
and should we have to make a call on ^'^ou, you would be 
ever ready to answer. 

Sir William Hewett, — I rejoice to have had this oppot- 
tunity of meefing you, your oflSoers and your men, and I 
shall always cherish that gun as a memorial of the services 
of the Indian Squadron in the Egyptian War and of the 
pleasant visit paid to your ship this afternoon. 

[His Excellency aud party then returned on shore, under a salute 
of 31 guns from the Euryalus, 

The following is the inscription on the gun presented to His Excel- 
lency:— 

Captured on the 20th of August 1882 at Chalouf, on the west bank of 
tlie Suez Canal, twelve miles from Suez, by landing parties of seatnea 
and marines from Her Majesty's Ships Euryalus, Seagull, and 
Mosquito, and two companies of the second battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlantlers v and presentee! to His Excellency the most Honourable 
the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., G.M.S.I., C.I.E., Viceroy and (ftv'ernor 
General of India, by Rear-Adn^iral Sir William N. W. Hewett, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., V.C., Commander-iu Chief of Her Majesty's Na- 
val Forces, East Indies, on behalf of the captors. — Egypt, 1882. 
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[The Criminal Procedure Bill was brought up again in the Legia- 9th Marol 
la^Te OeuDoil on Friday, the 9th March, when Mr. IU)ert moved 
thai the Bill, so far as it relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over 
European British subjects, and Statement of Objects and Reasons 
be published in the Gazette of India and in tha local official Gazettes in 
English and in such other languages as the Local Governments think 
fit. The Council sa^till a quarter to 8 o'clock in the evening, *^iearly 
nine hours, all the members (with the exception of Messrs. Baring 
and Hope) taking part in the debate on the Bill. At the close of th« 
^iseussion the Viceroy spoke as follows : — ] 

I am very sorry that I should feel it my duty to detain 
the members of this Council yet a while after the length- 
ened and able discussion to which we have listened for so 
many hours; but I feel bound to make some statement, 
before this discussion closes^ of the grounds upon which 
the Government have proceeded in introducing this Bill^ 
and to explain the reasons which led them to think that it 
was a right and a reasonable measure. The observations 
wbich I wish to make now will be, as far as possible, of a 
strictly practical character. I do not intend or desire to 
•enter into needless controversy, for I wish to reserve to 
myaeii the freedom carefully to weigh and cSnsider the 
arguments which have been adduced in the course of this 
debate on both sides of the question at issue. It has been 
te v(ke a source of regret that I have not had an opportunity 
before to-day of explaining the course which the Govern- 
ment has pursued ; but that I have not had an earlier 
opportunity of doing so has not been my fault. It was the 
intention of the Government to have taken a discussion 
upon this Bill upon the 23rd of February. We never had 
the least intention of hurrying this measure through the 
Council, or of proceeding with it further than the stage 
which I described when it was brought in as the second 
reading stage during the present Calcutta season ; but we 
did propose; and it was necessary that we should propose 
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as the rules stood when this Bill was brought in, that it 
should have been referred to a Select Committee before 
we left here, with a view to its being afterwards circulated 
and published as the rules required. But when my honour- 
able friends Mr. Evans and Mr. Miller became acquainted 
with the intention of the Government to take a further 
stage of this Bill on the 23rd of February, they represent- 
ed tkat they were somewhat taken by surprise by that 
proposal. Not that I understood them to make any com- 
plaint of want of good faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment ; but thej^ urged that they did not expect any such 
discussion to come on on that date. In consequence of 
those representations, I had an interview with my honourable 
and learned friend, Mr. Evans, on the 19th of February, 
and I then said to him that I was anxious that this discus- 
sion should take place, because I felt that it was only fair 
to the Government that they should have an early oppor- 
tunity of explaining at greater length than had been 
explained by my honouarble and learned friend Mr. Ilbert, 
when he brought in this Bill, the objects of this measure, 
and the reasons which had induced them to submit it to this 
Council. I said to my honourable and learned friend Mr. 
Evans — " You may perhaps object to a discussion, m thfi 
nature of second reading, but it is possible for us under 
the present rules to take a formal discussion upon a refer- 
ence of this Bill to Local Governments ; that would aflFord 
a sufficient opportunity for the statement that I propose 
to make, and would not involve a discussion upon the 
principle of the Bill." My honourable and learned friend 
took time to consider whether he could agree to that propo- 
sal, or whether he must adhere to the objection previously 
ufc^ed on his own behalf and on that of Mr. Miller to the 
discussion on the date proposed, and on the next day he 
informed me that he could not waive that objection. I then 
had to choose between putting my honourable and learn- 
ed friend and Mr. Miller at some disadvantage, and putting 
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myself and the Government at some disadvantage. I 
chose the latter alternative. It has been one of the many 
accusations made against the Qovernment, that they delay- 
ed a farther explanation on this subject : those who have 
used that argument will now have an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the justice of their charge. I may as well also say, 
as my honourable and learned fdend is here and will bear me 
6tit, that, when I^ saw him on the 19th of February ,T[ ex- 
plained to him that the Qovernment had no intention of 
passing the Bill during the present session ; to that my 
honourable and learned friend assents. I nras, therefore, 
somewhat surprised when I Saw next day a statement in 
Renter's telegram, that something had beeti i$a(id in the 
House of Commons, which appeared to imply that this 
measure was going to be pressed forward noi;!^ ; and I 
immediately explained to the Secretary of State that that 
statement was not correct. It was founded on an entire 
misapprehension of the intentions of the Government. It 
would have been totally inconsistent with the declared 
paKcy of the pi^esent Government of India, if they had 
thought of unduly pressing forward this measure, and of 
not affording the fullest opportunity to the j)ublic and 
those fhterested in the matter to consider it. My honourable 
friend Mr. Miller touched upon that point, and he seemed, 
I thought, somewhat to complain that the public had not 
hten consulted in this case in the mannet in which we 
professed to consult them in respect to our legislative 
measures. Now, that charge — ^if it was meant as a charge — 
is founded on a mistake. The Government never pro- 
fessed that they would submit their Bills to the public 
before being brought in. No Government ever did, or 
cotild do, such a thing. All that we said was that, when 
oM measures were brought in and published, the public 
ithotrki have the fullest opportunity of considering them ; 
and that we ourselves desire to consider any r^resenta- 
fidns which might be made to us, upon any proposal for 
TOL. U a 
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legislation which we might so submit. To that course we 
have strictly adhered in this case, and have acted in perfect 
and absolute accordance with all our professions in respect 
to giving the public full time to consider our legislative 
proposals. 

I thought it necessary to make these observations in 
order to clear away some misapprehensions and misre- 
presentations which have surrounded this matter for some 
time. 

And now I will proceed to state very briefly the history 
of this transaction. Something was said upon the occa- 
sion oi the introduction of this Bill by Sir Jotfndra Mohan 
Tagore about an undertaking which had been given him 
last year to the effect that this subject would be considered 
by the Qovernment of India. What took place on that 
occasion was this. When the Criminal Procedure Code 
was before the Council last year, one of my honourable col- 
leagues — I cannot exactly remember which — who was a 
Member of the Select Committee on that Bill, came to 
me and said that Mahdrdjd Jotindra Mohan Tagore had 
told the Select Committee that he intended to raise the 
question of the powers of Native Magistrates to exercise 
jurisdiction Wer European British subjects. That wa« at a 
time when the Bill had nearly reached its last stage, and 
my honourable colleague said, with perfect justice, that it 
would be entirely impossible to take up a question of 
such magnitude upon that stage of the Bill ; and he said to 
me, " I think, if you were to speak to the Mah£r&jd and 
tell him that, if he did not bring this matter forward now, 
the question would be considered by the Government, he 
probably would not press his notice of amendment" I 
replied, " I will consult my colleagues ;" and I did consult 
the Members of the Executive Government at that time, 
and it was with their full consent that I told Mabdraj^ 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore that the subject in which he was 
interested should receive the full consideration of tha 
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Ooyernment. Of course, by so saying I gave no pledge 
whatever to the Mahdr&jd as to what would be the deoi* 
sion at which the Qovernment would ultimately arrive. 
All that I did say was — and that promise I and my col« 
leagues intended to keep — that we would consider this 
question after the new Criminal Procedure Code had 
passed. But, before we had taken any steps whatever to 
fulfil that pledge, we received from Sir Ashley Gden a 
letter which is contained in these papers, and that letter 
winds up as the summary of the opinion of Sir Ashley 
Elden with these words : — 

** For these reasons Sir Ashley Eden is of opinion that the time has 
now arrived when all Native members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service should be relieved of such restrictions of their powers as are 
imposed on them by Chapter XXXITI of the new Code of Criminal 
Proce«1ure, or when at least Native Covenanted (Mvilians who have 
attained the position of District Magistrate or Sessions Judge should 
have entrusted to them full powers over all classes, whether European 
or Native, within their jurisdictions." 

That opinion was expressed to us by thQ Lieutenant- 
(}overnor of Bengal ; it was a clear and distinct opinion. 
There is not one word in Mr. Cockerel Ts letter from 
which I have quoted which indicated any probability that 
a proposal of that kind would be received, — I will not ^ay 
with resentment, but even with disapproval — by any 
portion of the community. Now, it is not necessary that 
I should recall to the recollection of this Council who was 
the person who made that recommendation. You all 
know that Sir Ashley Eden had been for five years Lieute- 
Dant-Oovernor of Bengal ; you all know that he was a man 
of large experience, and that he was intimately acquainted 
with the feelings of the European population ; and cer- 
tainly there was ample proof that he had their respect 
and confidence in the remarkable ovations which he re- 
ceived just before he left the country. Sir Ashley Eden 
did not accompany that letter by any other communica- 
tions upon the subject, and therefore I had tio doubt 
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wluiever that it contained his deliberate opimmi and 
adTice to the Qovernment of India. Hy honourable and 
learned friend Mr. Evans says tliat Sir Ashley Eden eoiy 
wanted to put his opinion on record ; and he did not at 
all mean that anything should be done about it now. He 
only desired to say what he should like to see done al 
some future opportunity. But, in the first plaoe^ he says 
distiq^tly, in the summing up of his letter, " the time has 
now arrived for the change ;" and, in* the next place, it 
must be borne in mind that, if Sir Ashley Eden did act 
mean that the question should be taken up at an early 
date upon bis proposal, he bad a perfect opportunity of say- 
ing so ; because, by a singular coincidence marking the 
high respect entertained for that distinguished man by Her 
Majesty's GoverDment, he went straight from the Govenir 
ment of Bengal to the Council of the Secretary of State at 
Home ; he was a member of that Cocmcil whei^ our prQr 
posals were submitted to and sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State : and, therefore, if we had misinterpreted his 
views as my honourable and learned friend appears to think, 
or if we bad acted hastily on his opinion, he would un- 
doubtedly have said so : and I cannot for a tpoment think 
that my nbble friend Lord Hartington would no^ have 
communicated the fact to me : he did not do so. I should 
like to say one other word about Sir Ashley Eden. lu the 
earlier stages of this controversy, before a large number of 
persons took to using strong language, they used language 
of a milder kind, and they talked about this Bill as an 
ideal and sentimental measure. Now, I must say that, 
if ever I came across a man in my life who was not 
remarkable for the sentimental side to his character, that 
man was 8ir Ashley Eden. I do not think that I ever 
knew a man less likely to be led away by vague sentiment 
or mere theory than Sir Ashley Eden. Then, what did 
Government do ? If they had been so very keen to carry 
put this* proposal, if they had been so very r^ady to 
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proceed rashly in this matter, — they would haye had » ?ery 
tsAt ground for acting at once, in the mere fact that a maa 
so experienced as Sir Ashley Eden had recommended them 
to take that action. But they did nothing of the kind ; 
they consulted the Local Qovernments on .the subject, and 
the opinions of those Local GoyernmenU are before this 
Council. I have heard it said that those Local Govern* 
ments felt themselves bound to give opinions whicl^ they 
thought would b6 agreeable to the Government of India. 
Well, really it is needless on behalf of the Local Gov* 
ernment that we consulted — of men so eminent as those 
who fill the office of heads of those Governments*-'for me 
to reply to a charge of that description. The question 
was very carefully considered by those Governments, and 
tiieir opinions are, with the single exception of the Local 
Government of Coorg, in favour of amending the present 
law. It is quite true that the Government of Madras 
were divided among themselves, and that the opinion 
given in favour of the Bill was only decided by the casting 
vote of the Governor of that Presidency. It is also true 
tiiat another gentleman, Mr. Howell, has given an opinion 
which, if not absolutely clear, must on the whole be 
Fegar^jed as unfavourable to this proposal, but^he reported 
as Commissioner of the Bir&rs to the Resident at Haidar*- 
db&d, who advocated the principle of this Bill ; and there- 
fore I am strictly correct in saying that all Local Govern- 
ments, with the exception of Coorg, were in favour of an 
alteration of the law. My honourable and learned friend 
Mr. Evans, said that the only Local Government that is 
really concerned with this question at all is the Govem-r 
ipent of Bengal. But it was the Government of Bengal 
which started the question. I do not observe, however 
that the European community in other parts of India appear 
nclined to admit that they have nothing to do with this 
subject ; and I venture to think that all Looal Governments 
have an interest in this matter, and are entitled^ to speak 
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upon it. Can it be supposed that those distinguished 
men — many of them personal friends of my own — who 
are at the head of Local Governments^ if they had antici- 
pated — I will not say danger, but — serious inconvenience^ 
would not have advised me privately that this was a 
measure that ought not to be pressed forward. There 
are, doubtless, in these papers differences of opinion 
between different Local Oovernments, as to the extent 
to which this measure should go, just as there have been 
differences among members of the Executive Council on 
the same subject. My honourable and gallant friend the 
Commander-in-Chief says that, though he supports the 
measure, he would confine it to District Magistrates and 
Sessions Judges. Sir Charles Aitchison, on the other 
hand, went further than any other head of a Local Govern- 
ment ; and the measure as produced and brought forward 
by the Government of India is one which has struck a 
mean between these different proposals, and which, on 
the one hand, does not go so far as Sir Charles Aitchison 
recommended, and, on the other, goes somewhat further 
than the recommendations of some other Local Govern- 
ments. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the measure was 
drawn up tnainly in accordance with the amendgients 
of the Code suggested in Sir Alfred Lyall's letter. Now, 
what was the next step taken with regard to this question ? 
The next step taken was that the Government of India 
sent a despatch to the Secretary of State, Lord flarting- 
ton, last September, containing their proposals and forward- 
ing the papers now before the Council. Lord Hartington 
must have received that letter late in September. It was 
upon the 7th of December that, in an answer to that letter, 
he stated that he had very carefully considered our propo- 
sals in Council, and that he gave them his sanction. My 
honourable and learned friend Mr. Evans alluded to the fact 
that this circular to Local Governments was not sent to 
the Goverfiment of Bengal. The course taken on the 
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occasion was in accordance with the practice generally 
pursued ; and it is a perfectly reasonable and intelligible 
practice followed by all the departments of the Govern- 
ment of India that, when one Local Goyernment originates a 
proposal on which the Government <iesires to consult 
other Local Governments, the original proposal is sent round 
to those Governments, but not sent back to the Government 
from which it, in the first instance, emanated. Thft Bill 
was prepared and drafted in strict accordance with the 
proposals sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Leave 
was given to introduce it on the 2nd of February. It was 
brought in on the 9th of February ;.and the papers, con- 
taining the opinions of Local Governments, were circulated 
to members of Council and given to the public at the 
earliest possible oportunity. I believe I am right in 
saying that they were circulated to members of Council 
on the 12th February. 

That is the history of this transaction up to the intro- 
duction of the Bill. And I turn now to consider what 
was the state of things in respect to the position of 
Natives of India in the Civil Service of the Crown, with 
which we had to deal. I am dealing now solely with the 
case #f Covenanted Civil Servants. I leave' aside the 
question of the non-regulation provinces, which is not 
material to the present argument. I say nothing of Can- 
tonment Magistrates, because my honourable and gallant 
friend the Commander-in-Chief has explained that Can- 
tonment Magistrates are almost invariably military officers, 
and that no Native gentlemen are likely to be appointed 
to positions of that kind. The question, therefore^ we 
have to consider here relates to the Native members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, because it must be borne in 
mind that, although, in departmental practice, it has been 
the custom to describe the members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service admitted under Lord Lytton's rules, as 
members serving under the statutory rules^ tbey^are under 
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those rules themselves — rules approved by the Seci*etary 
of State, Lord Oranbrook, and laid before Parliaments-^ 
admitted to employment in Her Majesty's Covenanted 
Civil Service. These are the words of the rule as sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State and by Parliament ; and 
therefore, the persons with whom we have to deal are the 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service. Our proposal^ 
I wouW just point out, is a very much narrower one than 
that which was made in the year 1857, and to which Mi^. 
Evans alluded. In that year there were no Native membert 
of the Coven^ted Civil Service. The proposal of 1867 
would have subjected European British subjects to the 
jurisdiction of all the Mufassal Courts of every grade. The 
present Bill does not go nearly so far. Well, what is the 
state of things with which we have to deal now ? I have 
said that in 1857 there were no Native members of the 
Civil Service at all. They have come in since ;-^fir8t, by 
competition, having gone home and competed on equal 
terms with Englishmen, Irishmen and Scotchmen, and won ' 
their way in that competition into the Civil Service ; and 
recently under the new system inaugurated in the time of 
Lord Lytton. The time has now arrived when some of 
these gentfemen have risen to high judicial portions. 
Mr. Tagore is cme, and I have been informed that Mr. Dut^ 
haB also been raised to a similar office. Therefore, they 
are now beginning to reach these positions, and the number 
of those who fill such appointments must gradually and 
steadily increase. Mr. Miller asks in what have the times 
changed since 1872. They have changed in this respect, 
that some of these Native gentlemen have acquired these 
important positions, and others will go on rising to thetn 
in increasing numbers in coming years. But the great 
change which has taken place in regard to this question 
♦from an administrative point of view has been that \^hich 
^ was made by Lard Lytton's Government in 187J>. That! 
dl4nge was made by the etpress order of the Gtevertitttielrti 
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at home : in<ieed, after the reiterated orders of successive 
Secretaries of State. I am not about to express any 
opinion as to the mode in which these gentlemen are now 
admitted into the Covenanted Civil Service under the rules- 
of 1879. It may be that these rules can be improved. 
Nothing is more probable than that experience may show 
that they are capable of amendment. But what we have 
to consider is^ what is the position in which thes€Prules 
place the gentlemen admitted under them, and what will 
be the effect of them as time goes on ? These gentlemen 
will rise in the Covenanted Service year by year, and they 
will be entitled to hold higher and higher offices as they 
advance, until, ultimately, they will attain to the highest 
judicial offices below the High Court. Now, it has been 
contended that the Local Governments, when they spoke 
of Covenanted Civilians, only meant those who had got in 
by competition. I have no reason to suppose that that is 
the case with any of the opinions which have been 
expressed, because the words ^* Covenanted Civil Service " 
cover all the members of that service. The Honourable Mr. 
Evans quoted Mr. Elliott the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, and he said that Mr. Elliott only proposed that 
these^owers should be conferred upon persons who had 
got into the Covenanted Service by competition ; Mr. 
Elliott no doubt drew a distinction between the two class- 
es ; but he said that he would extend the powers to the 
second class when they became District Magistrates or 
Sessions Judges. Now, it seems clear to me that, as these 
gentlemen in the Civil Service rise to the higher appoint- 
ments, especially to the appointments of District Magis- 
trates and Sessions Judges, increasing administrative in- 
convenience must ensue unless these additional powers 
are conferred on them. If they 'are to hold these ' offices 
it appears to me that inconvenience of a serious kind must 
arise as time goes on ; indeed I shall have to show that it 
has arisen already. The Honourable Mr. Evans has said that 
VOL, II. H 
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what we ought to do is to give the best joatioe we ean to 
erery one in the country without giving rise to adminis*- 
trative inconvenience. I entirely concur in that opinion, 
and I say administrative inconvenience has already begun 
to be felt, and it will increase. That being the state of 
things with which we had to deal, some of these gentlemen 
being already in high administrative positions, and a still 
larger number coming on from below, we feltitonr duty 
to see in what way we could best remove this administra- 
tive inoonventence, and^ I must also say, the injustice to 
suitors which would be caused by dri^ging them long dis- 
tances over the country. 

I I turn to consider what is the scone o f the Bill. I have 
shown you that the extent of our Bill is very much less 
than that of the Bill of 1857. It is very much less than 
that of the Bill brought in by Lord Dalhousie's Gov- 
ernment in 1849. We have confined it to the strict neces- 
sities of the ease, and the result of it would be that, if it 
were passed to-day, it would at once confer jurisdiction 
over European British subjects upon only two persons in 
India ; and the number who would rise to that position 
during the next few years might not exceed four or five. 
That statement supplies, as it seems to me, the sti^ngest 
argument against the proposal of the Government. It is 
said, why do this now when it will only affect Mr. Tagore 
and Mr. Dutt ? Why do this now, when, if there ia ad- 
ministrative inconvenience, it is only in one or two places ; 
and I admit that I am bound to meet that objection, and 
to explain why the Government think that this is a con- 
Tenient opportunity for making the change. 

But, before I do so, I must point out that, of course, that 
argument cuts both ways. If the scope of the Bill is so 
very small, then it seems not altogether reasonable that it / 
should have been encountered by such violent opposition!/ 
In stating the reasons why it appears to me to be desirable 
to make this change now, rather than to postpone it until 
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the appointment of a much larger number of these gentle- 
men to high judicial positions, I desire to deal with this 
qiiestion strictly from a practical point of Tfeif. I am not 
going upon this occasion to enter into any examination 
whatever of any claims which these Native gentlemen may i 
have to exercise this jurisdiction ; but, at the same time, \ 
I cannot but ask members of this Council to consider 
whether — I do not speak now of justice or generosity — it 
is politic, if there oe not an overwhelming necessity, for us 
to impose on these gentlemen restrictions which sensitive 
men would naturally feel. These men, it must be ad- 
mitted, are the pick and cream of our Native Uivil Service ; 
ihoee who are now in this position, or are about to enter 
into it, have won their way through a keen competition at 
home, and secured their position through their own ability. 
Under Lord Lytton's system, by which for the future at 
least one-sixth of the whole Covenanted Service will in 
course of time consist of Natives, we shall have to rely 
more and more year by year on the devotion and loyalty of 
these gentlemen. I thin k the qu estion of policy is not 
undeserving of the consideration of this"" CdUhdl ; bull 
pass from it to the practical question. My honourable friend 
Mr. Gtbbs has shown you to-night that the idea that ad- 
ministrative inconvenience may arise is not an imagina- 
tion or a theory ; he has pointed out to you what are the 
circumstances in regard to Mr. Tagore, the Sessions Judge 
of Karwar ; and he has explained that, if certain railway 
works, which, he says, are likely to commence tfaere^ are 
opened, they will bring European British subjects in 
considerable numbers into that district. If these persons 
are not tried by the Sessions Judge, they will either have 
to be sent by sea to Bombay, or have to march 80 or a 100 
miles through a district which at many times of the year 
is very injurious to health. This constitutes a real ad- 
ministrative inconvenience, and it implies, not^ only an 
ittcoavenience to the administration of justice, but also a 
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considerable hardship to the suitors and witnesses con- 
cerned. And it is surely clear that, though there is not at 
the present moment an irresistible necessity for introduc- 
ing this measure, as Lord Lytton's system develops, an 
irresistible necessity will arise. When you have one-sixth 
of the Civil Service composed of Natives, it will be im- 
possible to maintain the present restriction. Therefore, 
whaliiwe had to consider was — is it better to wait until this 
necessity becomes overwhelming and irresistible, or is it 
better to introduce the system now ? I confess it appears 
to me that it is far wiser, and far more in the true and sub- 
stantial intere^st of those over whom this jurisdiction is 
exercised, that it should be introduced now, when the 
persons who would obtain the powers are very limited in 
number, when the circumstances under which they enter 
the Civil Service insures their ability and character, and 
^hen all their proceedings can be carefully watched. 
Being few in number, it will be easier now than afterwards 
for the attention of the Local Governments and the public 
to be directed to their proceedings ; and, being the men 
they are, it seems to me that they would be likely to set a 
good example and give a good tone to thosQ^who come 
after them. * I hold it, therefore, to be wiser to introduce 
the measure now gradually, cautiously, and tentatively, 
than to wait till the change is forced upon us by necessity, 
and the powers which are now to be given only to a few 
men have to be given suddenly to a very much larger 
number of Native Civil Servants. This is the ground 
upon which I thought that the time had come when this 
change could best be made. The truth is, that the opposi- 
tion to this Bill is in reality not so much an opposition to 
this particular measure, as an opposition to the declared 
policy of Parliament about the admission of Natives to the 
Covenanted Civil Service. That policy has been a deli- 
berate policy ; it commenced many years ago, and has 
been enforced steadily from time to time. It is not a 
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policy of my invention or of the invention of the present 
Government at home or here ; it is the policy of Parlia- 
ment. What does Lord Cranbrook say upon that subject 
writing to Lord Lytton's Government on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1878 ? He says — ; 

" Tlie broad policy was laid down by Parliament so long ago as 
1833, that uo Native Nhall, by reason of his relligion, place of birth 
or colour, be disabled from holding any office ; and Her M-^sty's 
gracious proclamation' in 1858 announced her will that, as far as 
may be, * our subjects of whatever race or creed be impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and integrity duly to dis- 
charge.' " 

And he goes on to say : — 

" Since that period several of my predecessors in office, and 
especially Lord Halifax, Sir Saflford Northcote, thQ Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Salisbury, have pressed upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India that the policy of Parliament, enforced as it was by 
the Royal proclamation, was not to remain a dead-letter, and two 
Acts of Parliament were passed to give further efiect to it. But, iU9 
Your Excellency justly observes, all endeavours hitherto to deal with 
this question on a satisfactory basis have proved unsuccesRful. It is 
gratifying to observe that Your Lordship's elaborate treatment of the 
subject will enable a practical course to be taken, that will prove, it. 
may ly hoped, both beneficial to the State and natiifuctory to the 
natural aspirations of the educated Natives of India.'* 

That is said not by me but by Lord Cranbrook ; and I 
cannot doabt that, if that policy is now applied under the 
rules laid down by Lord Lyttou's Government in 1879, and 
is carried out as he proposed, an alteration of the law in 
the direction in which this Bill goes is inevitable at no 
distant time. The Qovernment of India have not the 
power, if they had the inclination, which certainly I have 
not, to withdraw from that policy; and Lord Cranbrook 
very distinctly tells us that, in his judgment, Parliament 
will not withdraw from it. Lord Lytton's, original propo- 
sal was that, when he established a separate Native Ser- 
vice, permission to Natives to compete for ^ the Civil 
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Service in Englaiid should be withdrawn. What Lord 
Cranhrook says on that subject is this — 

'* But your proposal of a close Native Service, with a limited class 
of high appoiotmenta attached to it, and your suggestions that the 
Covenanted Civil Service should no longer be open to Natives, 
involve an application to Parliament which would have no prcspect 
of buooess, and which I certainly would not undertake. Your Lord- 
ship hfts yourself observed that no scheme could have a chance of 
Sanctis which included lef^lation for the purpose of repealing ths 
clause in the Act uf 1833 at)ove quoted ; and the obstacles which 
would be presented against any attempt to exclude Natives from 
public competitioD for the Civil Service would be little less formida- 
ble." 

Therefore, it appears to me to be evident that tile 
intention of Parliament has been to admit Natives, more 
and more largely, into the Covenanted Service ; that steps 
were taken in 1679 after a considerable delay and fre* 
qnent injunctions from the Secretary of State to carry out 
that intention more fully ; and that the result has been^ 
as I have stated, that we have now to deal with a state of 
things in which, before many years have elapsed, it will 
be, as I have said, simply impossible, on account of ad* 
ministrative inconvenience, to withhold powers of this 
description from the higher ranks of the Covenanted 
Native Service. The Honourable Mr. Evans has saidP that 
he could not admit the force of the argument that be- 
cause Presidency Magistrates had power to try Euro- 
peans, therefore similar powers should be given to Native 
Magistrates in the Mufassal. I admit a considerable por- 
tion of the argument of my honourable friend, but he must 
allow me to say that the fact that Natives of India have 
been trying Europeans for a considerable number of years 
in Calcutta and Bombay is a conclusive argument against 
the theory that Englishmen have a constitutional right to 
be tried by Englishmen only. No one is more convinced 
than I am of the advantage of having a case argued before 
a Magistrate by trained lawyers ; and I would not for a 
ifiomient think of undetrating its importance. Nevertheless 
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I WM rather struck with what I saw in a Bombay 
newspaper this morning. It certainly did seem rather 
curious, after all that has been said on this subject, to fiud 
that certain European gentlemen, composiog what is 
called the Salvation Army, are being tried at this moment 
in Bombay by Mr. Dossabhoy Framjee. Their religious 
feelings are very intimately involved in the case which is 
being tried by that Native Magistrate. I did not yi^tend 
to have said an/thing about the past history of this 
question, because, as I have mentioned before, my main 
object has been to explain the reasons whioh have induced 
the Qovernment to bring in this Bill. But Lf r. Evans has 
l^oken with personal knowledge of what was called the 
Qompromise of 1872. On that point I would say this. 
There may have been a compromise between the members 
of the European community and the members of the 
Select Committee. Of that I know nothing, although I 
have not the least doubt that the Honourable Mr. Evans has 
stated exactly what occurred ; but it is perfectly obvious that 
that compromise cannot have been a compromise with 
the Government ; because, if it had been, then Lord 
iC^apier, Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Richard Temple, 
Sir Q^orge Campbell, and Mr. Barrow Ellis t^ould never 
for a moment have given their support to an amedment 
inconsistent with it. My honourable friend Mr. Ilbert, in the 
speech with which he commenced this discussion, pointed 
out that all the safeguards now possessed by Europeans 
and all the special privileges now enjoyed by them, were 
l^t standing by this Bill, except the single one of being 
exempted from the jurisdiction of Magistrates who are 
not European British subjects. This Bill does not touch 
the rest of these safeguards ; and the Government has not 
the least intention of submitting any proposal now or here- 
after, certainly not as long as I am here, with the view of 
interfering with those privileges. But there is another 
matter which I look upon as in some respecAs a more 
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important safeguard, and that is the power of supervision 
exercised by the High Court over all the courts below. 
What would be the result if a Native Magistrate trying an 
European acted towards him in an unjust manner ? If the 
case came before the High Court, or if they even heard of 
it, they would be able to call for the proceedings, and the 
consequence would be to deprive that gentleman of the 
posMon which he might have so abused. That is the 
history of the measure, and of the grounds upon which it 
was introduced, and of the extent to which it goes. I 
know very well that a great deal has been said, as is 
always said wBen changes are introduced, about this being 
the thin end of the wedge. lean only say that, so far as 
this question is concerned, it is not the thin end of the 
wedge, and that this measure represents the final views 
of the present Government in respect to changes regard- 
ing this portion of the Criminal Procedure Code. Pass- 
ing from the history of the course we have taken, and the 
motives which have actuated us, I may now state that we 
are perfectly ready to listen to reasonable remonstrances, 
to statements of fact, and to legitimate arguments. But 
neither this nor any other Government that will ever exist 
in India Will, I hope, listen to violence, to exagg#ration, 
to misrepresentation, and, least of all, to menace. It is 
perfectly natural that those whose interests are aflfected by 
this Bill, that those who would lose under it a privilege to 
which they evidently attach a great value, should bring their 
views on the subject before the Government, and, should 
press them earnestly upon their attention. I should be the 
last man to complain of that being done, and I should be the 
last man not to give to such representations the fullest and 
most careful consideration; and those who are animated 
by the dread, which has been expressed in many quarters, 
of the results of this measure, may rely upon it that a fair 
representation of the opinions, supported by good argu- 
ments, will be listened to with the greatest attention. It 
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is, of coarse, trae that in this, as in everjr oth^f qudttion 
with which the GtoTernment of India has to deal, it is 
olrfiged to take a wider view than that confined exclusively 
to the interest of anj single class <^ the oommunity ; but 
it is also true that any special class of the community, 
which is specially affected by any particular measure, has 
a right to bring its riews before the Oovernment, and to 
expect that those views will be fully and carefully examtBed. 
I will not allude on this occasion to the character of a 
great deal of the opposition whidi has sprung up to this 
Bill, or to the means by which that opposition has been to 
a great extent conducted ; I will say nothing ^f the charges 
which have been made against myself, or of the systematic 
misrepresentation of my feelings and objects in regard to 
this and other measures. I pass that by, but I can truly 
say that it is a sonrce of deep regret to me and all my 
colleagues to observe the difference which has in this 
matter sprung up between the Qovemment and, I admit, a 
very large portion of the Enropean community, especially 
on this side of India. I do not know whether anything 
that I can say will tend to mitigate the bitterness of the 
controversy or to induce Calmness ; but if the vehemence 
of feeKng is due in any degree to a misapprehension as to 
the scope of the Bill or the course trWch the Qorefn* 
ment intended to pui^sue in regard to it, or to a fear that 
we have ulterior designs which we never have entertained, 
then it is possible that this discussion may have done good. 
It is only right that it should be remembered that the 
Gbvemment never bad the smallest idea of hurrying this 
Bill through the Conncil. They proposed to deal with it 
deliberately, and to afford the amplest opportunity for the 
representation of opinion in regard to it. It will be 
observed that it was before any such representations had 
reached the Government, and therefore before it had been 
in their power to consider them, that the prooeedintfs which 
have been adverted to were adopted. This Bill mil now, 
VOL. n. 1 
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in accordaDce with the usual practice, be sent to the 
various Local Governments, and they will have an oppor- 
tunity of recording their views upon it. These views will 
be sent up in due course, after careful examination by the 
Local Qovernments into all the circumstances of the case, 
for the consideration of the Government of India ; and we 
shall then give to the observations of the Local Govern- 
men^f, and of the public which may have reached us in the 
meantime^ the fullest weight and the most deliberate con- 
sideration. I frankly say that with those who desire — if 
any such ther^ be — to retain the distinction which this Bill 
proposes to rimove, merely because it is a race distinction, 
I have no sympathy whatever. To arguments which are 
inconsistent with the declared policy of the Crown and of 
Parliament it would be contrary to my duty to listen ; but 
to fair reasons^ urged in a manner to which the Govern- 
ment can give heed, the ears of myself and my colleagues 
will always be open on this and every other question. I 
observe that the opponents of this Bill speak of appealing 
to the House of Commons. I am the last man in the world 
to object to such a course being takem To the decision 
of the House of Commons both parties to this controversy 
must bow. * I do not think I have anything more \p add 
now by way of explanation of the views of the Government. 
I have kept myself clear of controversy, because I wish to 
hold myself perfectly open to consider the arguments 
adduced on both sides in this debate. If I had thrown 
myself into this controversy, it might fairly be objected 
that I had not reserved to myself real freedom to consider 
thoEre arguments. I have shown that this measure was 
recommended to the Government by Sir Ashley Eden, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; that its principle has 
been approved by all the other Local Governments in 
India, with the exception of that of Coorg ; and that it has 
been very carefully considered by the late Secretary of 
St^te for lodia, Lord Hartington, in Council, and sanctioned 
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by him. I have recalled to the recollection of the Council 
the circumstances in which we stand at this moment, and 
those in which we shall stand in no distant future, with 
respect to the position of the Native members of the Cove^ 
nanted Civil SService. I have pointed out how very limited 
the immediate effect of the Bill will be, and have stated 
the reasons which induce me to think that it is wiser to 
make the proposed change now, when it can be br^fught 
into operation gradually and cautiously, than to wait until 
administrative necessities and justice to suitors compel the 
Government to introduce it suddenly and extensively. 
Lastly, I have expressed the perfect readiness of this Qov- 
ernment to consider and to weigh any remonstrances which 
may be made against this Bill, provided they are supported 
by arguments which are consistent with the policy of 
Parliament. The Government do not propose to take any 
further steps in this matter now, and ample time will thus 
be afforded for the deliberate examination by Local Gov** 
ernments, by the Government of India, and by the Govern* 
ment at home of any representations which may be made 
to them in connection with this measure. 
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k ^mie 1889r [At a meeting of the Legislative Council held at Peterhoff, Simla, on 
Wedneaday, the SOth June 1883, the Hon'ble Mr. Ilbert, in moving 
that the reports of the Select Committee on the bill to consolidate and 
ametxl the Law relating to Agricultural Tenancies in the ("antral 
Provinces be taken into consideration, fully explaine<l the objects of 
the proposed legislation, and moved for certain minor amendments 
in thi^ill. A debate ensued, during which certain amendments were 
accepted and negatived ; but with respect to an amendment moved 
by Mr. Bark ley in Section 11, Uis Excellency the Viceroy spoke as 
follows : — ] ^ 

I ghould jusir like to ask one question as to the effect of 

this claase. The Hon'ble Member moves an amendment 

to sectien 29, but moves no amendment to section 30^ 

ftnd I am not quite clear whether, supposing an ordinary 

tenant of sir land were to make an improvement with the 

consent of his landlord, there would be any provision in 

the Bill which would secure him legal compensation for the 

improvement so made. 

[Mr. Ilbert furnished the above-required information, and His £z* 
cellency said : — ] 

I agree with the Hon'ble Sir Steuart Bayley in thinking 
that it is vefy desirable to maintain the distinction beiween 
sir land and raiyatwdri land. The amendments introduced 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Ilbert all tended in that direction. I 
should, therefore, be personally prepared to accept Mr. 
Barkley's amendment of section 29, provided that it is 
made clear that, if the tenant of the sir land makes an im- 
provement at his own expense with the consent of his 
landlord, he shall have a legal right to compensation. I 
am quite ready, in regard to sir land, to make the consent 
of the landlord a sine qud non ; but I am not prepared to 
admit that, that consent having been obtained, the tenant 
shall be entitled to no compensation for improvements 
made at his own expense. That appears to me to be a 
highly unjtest proceeding and one which ought to be guarded 
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against by the law ; bat if that can be done, I shall be 

propared to accept Mr. Barkley's amendment. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

[In connection with another motion by Mr. Barkley for amending 
aection 43, the Viceroy remarked : — "] 

The question is one not altogether free from difficulty^ 
but the weight of legal opinion appears to me to be so 
decidedly in favour of the Bill and opposed to the an^nd- 
menty that I shall \ote against it. 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

[Mr. Barkley then proposed certnia alterations in the wording of 
section 58; and, after opposition from Mr. Qaintonjind Sir Steuart 
Bay ley, His Excellency the Presi'ient spoke as follows : — 1 

I cannot accept this amendment. The question, as my 
friend Sir Steuart Bayley has said, has been extremely 
carefnlly considered by the Select Committee and the Gov- 
ernment. The original proposal was to fix the rate at ten 
times the increase, but, in consequence of representations 
received from the Central Provinces, that figure was re- 
duced to seven times the increase of rent — a very small 
amount to be demanded for compensation for disturbance, 
and very greatly less than that demanded under the Irish 
Land Act. This is making the experiment .^n a small 
scale. It appears to me to be sufficient for the . circum* 
stances of the Central Provinces, where population is thin 
and where farms are rather seeking for tenants than 
tenants for farms. It seems to me to be the least that 
could be proposed, and, therefore, I cannot accept the 
amendment proposed by my hon'ble friend. 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

[Another amendment proposed by Mr. Barkley in section 62 was 
opposed by Mr. Quinton and Sir Steuart Bayley, and the Viceroy 
spoke as fallows :^ 

I most strongly object to the substitution proposed by 
my hon'ble friend. When he speaks of section 62 as an 
encroachment on the rights of landlords, it is necessary 
that we should consider what are the rights of landlords at 
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the present moment in the Central Provinces. We are 
not talking of the abstract rights of landlords. That sub- 
ject is a very large one. What we have to deal with, are 
the rights of landlords in the Central Provinces now, and 
those rights are subject to the provision of Act X of 1859, 
which confers on the tenant the power of obtaining occu- 
pancy-rights if be occupies the same land for a period of 
tw«kre years ; therefore the rights of landlords in the Central 
Provinces at present arer limited by the rights of tenants 
to acquire, by a certain process, an occupancy-right in their 
lands. The framers of the Bill in its present shape were 
led to believe^that it would be desirable to put an end to 
the existing mode of obtaining occupancy-rights by the 
tenants, in consequence of the serious objections which 
may be urged against any system under which a tenant 
acquires occupancy-rights by a mere lapse of time. It 
seemed, therefore, desirable to get rid of that system 
in the Central Provinces before it had produced there 
those evils and those difficulties in the relations of land- 
lord and tenant which have been found to spring from it in 
other parts of India. The question, then, the Committee 
had to consider was, what substitute they gjiould give to 
tenants for'this power of obtaining rights of occupancy by 
the lapse of time. My hon'ble friend Mr. Barkley says 
that Bill No. I as introduced by Mr. Grant did not contain 
this proposal. Doubtless not ; but it did not propose to 
abolish' the twelve-years' rule. Bill No. I retained the 
twelve-years' rule, and gave tenants that mode of acquir- 
ing rights which the present Bill seeks to supersede. It 
appears to me that one of the great advantages of the 
present proposal over the twelve-years' rule is that, 
whereas, practically speaking, the twelve-years* rule gives 
occupancy rights to tenants by accident, this proposal, on 
the contrary, gives the power of obtaining such rights to 
thrift and to frugality. Under the twelve-years' rule, it 
depends hn an accident whether a landlord gives a tenant 
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notice to qait before the expiration of twelve years, and 
thas takes the measures necessary to prevent the accnial 
of the right ; on the other hand, it is the thrifty tenants 
who will ander the new proposal be able to pnrchase an 
occupancy-right. 'i*he right will depend not upon acci- 
dent — ^not upon whether the landlord will allow the tenant 
to remain in possession for twelve years, but upon whether 
by frugality he is able to lay by sufficient to enable hiai to 
purchase an occupaacy-right in the manner proposed by 
section 62. Now, my hon*ble friend Mr. Barkley says 
there is not much evidence to show that this proposal has 
been accepted by those best acquainted witb^ the Central 
Provinces. I may say that, in the first place, it has been 
accepted by Sir J. H. Morris, than whom no one is better 
acquainted with the circumstaoces and requirements of 
those provinces. It has also been most carefully and 
closely considered by my hon'ble friend Mr. Crosthwaite, 
who had charge of the Bill originally. I have discussed it 
with bim several times, and it is most unfortunate that we 
have not bis presence here to-day. I felt bound to call 
him to higher functions during the absence of Mr. Bernard, 
but, had he been present here, he would have given us the 
weight of his great experience in the Central Provinces to 
meet the objections taken by Mr. Barkley. I must also 
point out that, if we were to adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Barkley in this matter, we should actually 
put the raiyats in the Central Provinces in a worse position 
than they are now in. We should have abolished their 
power of acquiring the right of occupancy under the 
twelve-years' rule, and substituted for it nothing but a legal 
power to the landlord to sell them this right if he chose to 
do so. It is quite impossible that the Council can accept 
a proposal uf that kind. For a considerable time this 
clause may be made little use of, but it will enable those 
tenants who have laid by a small amount of capital to 
acquire the greater security which occupancy-riglfts afford* 
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and without it the result of the Bill would be to shut the 
door to all hope of raiyats ever acquiring that security at 
all 

Under these circumstances, I cannot give my vote in 
favour of the amendment proposed by my hon'ble friend 
Mr. Barkley. 

The motion was put anri negatived. 

[M|^ Ilbert next moved that the Bill as amended be passed ; and, 
after some remarks from Mr. Quintou and Mr.^llunter, His Excel- 
lency the President wound up the debate as follows : — ] 

I should like to make one or two observations on the 
remarks which have fallen from my hon'ble friend Mr. 
Hunter. I listened with feelings of alarm to a great 
portion of that speech, because I felt it was a very power- 
ful argument against the provisions of this Bill, and I 
began to fear that the Bill might be open to the objections 
which he was urging against it. But I confess I was some- 
what comforted by the last sentence of his speech, in 
which he said that this Bill made ample provision for the 
right of the cultivators so long as the population wa,s 
sparse. That^ however, is really all that the Bill professes 
to do. Certainly it was all I thought that the Bill would 
do. It app^rs to me that, in dealing with 'this verji^ diffi- 
cult question of the relations between landlord and tenant, 
what we have to do is to treat it with reference to the 
varying conditions of different parts of India as they come 
before us when we undertake legislation. I feel strongly 
that legislation which might be wise for one province with 
a thin population might be altogether inadequate to provide 
proper securities for the cultivators of the soil in the more 
thickly populated districts of India. 

In preparing the Bill, the object of its framers has been 
to deal with ihe circumstances of the province at the pre- 
sent time. It is undesirable to interfere more than met,y 
be necessary in the relations between landlord and tenant, 
because su^h interference is always a delicate matter. I 
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ana not, however, one of those who object to interference 
of that kind when necessary, but I think it wise iu under- 
taking such interference to pay careful regard to the agri- 
cultural arrangements of each district, and I am not at all 
inclined to attempt to force one uniform system upon all 
parts of the country. 

My friend Mr. Hunter spoke of the case of Ireland. He 
said that some of the proposals in this Bill were borrowed 
from Bills passed^in respect of Ireland, and that they were 
even less extended in their scope than the proposals con- 
tained in the Irish Land Act of 1870, which have been 
proved to be inadequate. My answer to that objection is 
this. In Ireland you have a much more keen competition 
for land than at present exists in the Central Provinces. 
What may be inadequate in Ireland may not be inadequate 
in the present circumstances of the Central Provinces. It 
is very possible that this measure may not afford sufficient 
protection for the rights of ordinary tenants in the Central 
Provinces if their circumstances should change. But if 
they do change, it will be the duty of the Government of 
India to consider what legislative arrangements will be 
necessary to meet their Bltered condition. What we have 
endeavoured to do now ia to provide for Ijiese circum- 
stances as we find them, and to have recourse to the 
minimum of interference in the arrangements between 
landlord and tenant, which appear to us to be sufficient to 
give the cultivators of the soil in those provinces due 
protection against exorbitant enhancement of rent and 
arbitrary eviction. It is my hope that this measure will be 
effectual for that purpose ; but this remains to be seen. 
Ten or twenty years hence it is possible that these arrano-e- 
ments may be found inadequate, and, should that be the 
case, it will be for the Government of that day to apply a 
remedy. 

I confess, with respect to the' twelve-years' rule, that I 
cannot speak of it with the amount of satisfaction with 
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which it has been spoken of bj my hon'ble friend Mr. 
Uuoter. I share stroogly the opinion expressed in an able 
paper on the Bengal rent question by my friend Mr. Justice 
Canningham, who brings forward there, very clearly and 
plainly, the objections which lie against any system which 
makes the acquirement of occupancy-rights dependent on 
the efflux of a fixed and determined period of time. All 
the eydence goes to show that that system is open to ob- 
jection, and it is very undesirable that it should be allowed 
to grow up. My hou'ble friend Mr. Hunter argues that 
the evils resulting from it have not yet sprung up in the 
Central Provin(2|BS ; but there is evidence to show that they 
are already appearing there as the population increases ; 
and it seems to me that it was advisable to put a stop to 
them noW; rather than to wait till we have to encounter 
hereafter those difficulties which now meet us in Bengal. 
I yield to no man in the desire to protect the just rights of 
tenants, and I hope and believe that this Bill will oper- 
ate to strenghen tho position of the cultivating tenants of 
the Central Provinces. The Bill is not intended, as has 
been justly remarked by the Hon'ble Mr. Quinton, as a 
precedent to bo followed in other provinces the condition 
of which is wy different, but it is a measure applicable to 
tho circumstances of the day in the Central Provinces ; 
and, if hereafter it should require amendment, I have no 
doubt that tho Government of India will know how to deal 
with any fresh circumstances which may arise, 
Tbt Motion was th«u put And ogretd to. 
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[The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton at a meeting of the Legislative Counoil 12tli Sept 
belli at Peterhoff, Simla, on Wednsday, the 12th September 1883, 
moved that the report of the Select Committee for the constitution of 
Local Boards in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh be ^keo 
into consideration, ^d entered into a lengthy explanation of some of 
the more important changes made in the Bill as originally introduced* 
He was foilowed by the Hon'ble Mr. Hunter, His Honor the Lieuten* 
ant-Governor of the Punjab, and the Hon'ble Sir S. Bayley, who dia< 
cussed some of the provisions of the Bill requiring e^cidation. Tho 
desired explanation having been furnished by Mr. Quinton, Mr. Ilbert 
spoke in support of the proposed measure, and made some remarks 
on the financial clauses of the Bill, when His Excellency the Viceroy 
concluded the debate as follows : — ] 

The remarks which have been made by the Hon*bIe 
Members on this and previous occasions at the several 
stages of the Hill have so fally explained the objects and . 
purposes of this and the sister measure which will be 
passed, I trust, in a few minutes, and I myself have had so 
many occasions of expressing my views on the question 
of local self-government in India,, that I ne^d not now 
occup/ the time of the Council. But I cannot let those two 
Bills pass without expressing my hope that they will prove 
to be measures calculated to make a substantial advance 
in the development of local self-government ; and it ia 
a great satisfaction to me that these Bills should be passed 
by this Council during the time I have the honor to pre* 
side over it. 

[The Bill, as amended, was then put and agreed to.] 
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